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THE WASHINGTON POST 
6 December 1978 


Carter Asks Advice 
From George Ball . ' 

By JimHoasUnd* -v‘ 
wukia*ta«n«tauttWitMr' ’ ' i 

The Carter admini«^a«mi: hag 
turned for advice on the cpntmuing 
crisis in Irah to Georgr- W^ BaU; I 
one of tlu; pillars of the for ei^ ] 
policy establishment of the- 1960s, 
as pact of a rapidly ^^dening .re^ 
view of U.S. policy towi^'Tran. • 

. Ball bcgiB bis temporiuy appoint* 
meiit ok M^ndoy * oa. i^coiinijltAiit^ to 
the Na^i^ Saeurity* CoyncUf tor wock 
on the IWdan..GaU,.Se-was penonafr- 
ly appnyvod by Preside Caiter, wbo 
in bis. eleettoa 'caatpai^ .was 
sharply . ecftteal, jk' tbe,' Denwcratie : 
Party^ 

U.S. ofBrtbds wbo eoniBmsd.’Ba]^ 
sppointrasiU Mid he would, spend, one ' 

to two. WeikB Ini WMhiwgtnn 

ins with Cahinet.leTe^ otfiMki* '‘ ani» 
drafting a:' long-range" atbdy , on , tbe^] 
Peiaia^-'.Go^for'the'TracS'Sp 
Coordipaitiiq|i.C^reasit^ 

Tb9 a jp/nis tretlon-^wants ! to d^w. 
on Bi^ WCMstisr and knowledge 
foreign affairs ftor long.tenn options" 
rather tban :Jor the etisis of authority 
that has resultad'from. wid^rcad up- ' 
he^rel in transfer- the pest-' twd- 
moi|thg tjMaretffciatssm^iaetaei. '4;) 

Bid); ■e^*''fi?^nowi«i/-'lnyesta 
benkw iarNew^-Tack and^was und^S 
seant^ikfMim thip-tiis'dapateent^ 
-No. ar.foi^dae^in'^titf '.lEinnedy’' add' 
Johnson adn4nlatntiena:.'H# was hiidi^ 


w- gspree s psiii— f WB - 

state-liiiy'iaatQrof the Demoeratte'pdtt.- 
tidpns-wiw' opposad-'Carter^S' bidtdta^: 

the prasldfcntiol nnnitw«ttMiHtiv 1 SBfft;«fc: 

In eMparate devdopntenti^t^'ae^' 

idr offittUdeia the edndniatrathnPs'ih.’ 
telligenee donununlty have fuat -com- 
pletad ev^ to rrah.sBdtauorbe'snln i 
ndtting.a kpeeur report hn the "Wh^ 
House on tbetr wpHjy p / 

SOvemnent soureee. .fxfjwwi 
The two . offic ia l ^ asp B6biiirt-'<BowiB;- 
head of the Central Intejitgenciia Agen« 
cy's analysis divkioBi; dnd Lt .Gen. -K 
F. Tighe director-orthe 'Dahaene'^Qe- 
partmenfs IntelligenM- Agci^. Both. 
Were in Tehran last week, buk spohes-l 
men for the. two egendea deeUned to / 


\ conUrm that Bowla and Tisha wera 
on a Joint miaaion. 

\ A CIA apokaaman did say that 
Bowie want to Inn at the agency 
chiefs direction. 

Tigha's offlea aild hla trip waa part 
of a routine aiait to the U.S. dafanaa 
attaches in the ragionL Included in that 
▼iait wu a hriaflag hy Tlgha for the 
ahih of Inn. - — , v 

Operating under Bokios who alaa^ ^ 
worked on foralgii policy for foe Sen* 
nedy administration, the CIA’a analyw. 
sis divikLon ^ipaarad to be 'die ^ 

mate target of a short but ahanky 
critical mama Praaldant Carter sent- 
last month to hia national sacncity ad*- 
fain adviser, Zbigniew Bmainild, 
Secretary of State Cyrtm M, Xaaem 
and CIA Director StanaflM Tuner 
complaining about foe qpialtty of intet 
ligence* aiaessmenta of the turmoil, 
that has shaken and foreign, 

confidence in Shah aafth^wimmsi 3nsa 
Pahlavi’arule, ' 

As i«otests ^id eaOg Iter foe foa^ 
overthrow spread nifolly last moBfo, : 
NSC offidala ton^ te ISdcbaid. 
Helms, formar CIA dJkeetor and Rich-^ 
ard Nixon's amhaaaadar to .Iran, for 
advice. Helms r^ortadly visitad the 
White House for a Ingthy diaenaaion. 

U.S. officiala ^**t****i*^ yeaterd^ 
that the arintfnlatnttion still snpporta 
the shah and fe^ he will sur v i ve the 
critical mo n ths of Docembor and Jan- 
uary, when reiigiona dmoonatrationa 
increase the chancee- for renewed pro- 
test and violent 

With the r " 

If that 

criaiB da 

nwy, the CkR^MUBliit^tatUk; au^ 
i he able to undaiit^ a aartons twHeir 
'-of polietea andopttona to thePefaiaB. ! 
-rGuif around-the: and of January/ -ab^a 
cording to ona Un official. 

, Ball’s appotatownt rapoctadlyrwas 
reoonuBBndsd..toi. the- praaldaHt^- hiy : 
■BrataiMtelj wha has front ttana to tffnn ; 
brought to'Oiitaida.' conanltoBtanivto-- 
producs stadlaa tor tha NSC- Baikaal' 
with Bntaatoakl biladly yastorday and 
' will be laalnrcthar GaMnat moaharg . 
including Vanoa and Oatonse Sae^ 
tary Harold Brown, according -to 

-J- Vf\.£Kii«ijj<rt 9 W 




M lanA'^at tlto'and.dC: 
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10 November 1978 


imnians 


an 




By Roury Williams 
'.staffwritar - , 


-i» ♦. ’•'4^ ' la 



a speech ffladetir former CIA DirectorriWilliaasColbyd 
Thursday at Utan State University, thea dominated a^'| 
one^tour question-and*ans«er forunr^i^^^ 

■ Colby spokeiD.the:Fine Arts Centeras^part of the 
umversitylsttODyocatimr-lectii^seiie^add later 
ansvtted qnestions in the University Center-?;!; : • vi > '! 

Pridr' lecturer about fitHr'amam students 
marched outside,the;Fine- Arts Clmter.. shouted in; 
unison, and carried signs that read^'CIAGo Home;’* 
“Carter's Huma^uhts Hypocr^ - and, “Down 
WiUttheShah;''it^ii^,sJw 
Colby's speecmbelbrwa crowded[aiuditoriura.was 
calculated to increase tbe-credibilSy of the CIA by 
showing that it ^nelottger as secretive as informer 
times and tbat^i^hare charter? requiring, that its/ 
actions belawoahid^^^! ? ~ i 

' At thc.conclhsf^j^Mtvaddres^' several Iranm 
studentSvstootf;fl^mirs^and led other Iranians in 
shooting, rh]rthimi»!iMans Iike“Yanlcee;GtnHome“ 

■ and/^A®H^m3ciA0utofIran;^?#;J^:: ^^i 
• As ther {radians^ loudly voiced? their/protest and- 
clapped theic hands id unison, a non-Iranian student 
' shouted ?*Sitdown'and shid up"' which was followed 
by-an outburst of applause.^T^^V -•< 

Immediately aftb^ the lecture,; an unflustere<t| 
Colby fielded questions in a packed Sunburst Lounge. 

The bespectacled former CIA director, dressed in a 
pin-stripe gray snit;,was asked why the CIA arranged 
the overthrow of tfossadegh, former leader of IranJ 
in favor of theShah;-&ad>.ciirrent leader. .|3 

He.said theCiA did assist in thi IdSS overthrow dC| 
Mossadegh and did help the Shah ftgain power. ^ 
Q^lhy defended United States support of the Shah; 
and'said. the.^nirientvlmider'sirolr lif'bettw forj 
America; the world and Iran: than alternatives such 
as the govenmtmtiof Pakistanand 
!‘The memmcntr of Pakistan: and Iraq cannot 
match Iran'siiprogress^and deveibpnrehtJ^ Colby 
sajd^:- 

when the former director said Iran's literacy rate 
and life.expectancy had increased under the Shah’s 
moderation program; land that?; the Shah had 
brougbta middle dasseconomy-to Iran, thelranian 
studento booe4>and:;crietUout,.witli.,',A ,ma 2 e. ofl 
. queitions-; ‘ 

They were further incensed'when’ Cdlby said he 

a rted and has great respect for some Moslem 
T such as the presidenf ot Saiidf ? Arabia and 
Sadat of Egypt -. * 
Shouts ol-!"He is lying^ antP'He's’a^aift^'Vere 
interrupted by a university official who threatened to 
throw out one of thelranian studenO; s 

University officials, students and jCdiby urged the 
protestors to stop'lectnrinrtbrtrowd and to instead 
ask questions and allow others the same opportunity; 
which theydid^i?!rfc : ^ 


Colby saidthe Shah’sbppbsiUoor-was Mthing from a 
leftist .group ■ that j wantetfVthe. Shah vrfo. spread 
socialism, and froi»a rigftUsi groinp that wanted tol 
keep religious traditions suchiis having women, weacj 




iskedl . 


veils.;^ -"' 

In response, a young Iranian woman asked 
emotionally, “Who can believe the people of Iran are 
risking torture and death just to fight moder- 
nization?” c. . 

The demonstrating Iranians claim the Shah, with 
^militaiy arms supplied by the United States, ii 
tyrannicrily killing hundreds of innocent citizens in 
'Iran..;',;.;- 

t". v*'**’ // \ '.^'i 

CLkeruntndSAVAE;Ti^»47t^ v 

y-iCoUiT said the CIA created SAVAK, the Iranian 
police force, and taught it proper methodr of in-r 
telligence. “But the CIA never condoned any 
violations of human rights by SAVAK. 1 don’t know 
what SAVAK is doing now.” 

The United States supported the Shah instead of 
Mossedegh becanse, “We didn’t want a hostile 
government in Iran,” be said. It was a matter of 
. whether Mossedegh would keep Iran developing and 
: friendly or whether he would bring Soviet power back 
into the Persian Gulf. , . ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Colby maintained that the internal conflict in Iran 
is a poutical, not a religious, question. ^ > - 

>“We’re entitled to support a political movement in 
/acouna 7 ,"oesai(i. j 

. A Venezuelan student asked why the CIA supports 
governments against the will of the people being 
i-govemed.. ., 

Colby responded, “The CIA doesn’t make such 
decuions. It is. a matter of foreign policy determine 
by the president and Congress.” 7 - ; 2 ..- •; 

“The CIA helped keei^ Italy democratic,’^ Colby 
said.lThat's a better alternative than communism.”' 

He said it was difficult to determine the will of the 
people in Iran without elections which are now im 
possible because of riot conditions.' 1 '*^4 

The statemehC brought jeers and scorn ^m^^the 
large blocof Iranian students. ’ 

' At. the conclusion of the fohim;' Irahianr roai^ 
their ‘slogans while many -nonriranians ' gathered 
around Colby to ask questions. 4 vf y+ .v 
_ In other comments,; Colby said, the xloak-and- 
dagger image of the spy of 30 years ago is no longer 
true. 

Now, hesaid, the CIA hasschotininareas such an 
agriculture, economics, social science^iand foreign, 
aifairs. The spy part of the CIA is small, although the 
organization does still depend on brave foreigners 
and brave Americans to get foreign^ government 
secrets, that are essential to .the^. securtty of this 
country. 

Colby was the CIA’s director from '1973 to- 1976 
during a time of unprecedented public, investigation 
into the agency’s secret operations. ? 

He sain the CIA’ no longer operates without the< 
approval of the president and Congress., y .u ; < 
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NEV TORK TIMES 
h DECEMBER 1978 



Foreuni Affairs: ToHPttKiic^andiEiVaiua.'te a Crisis Abroad > ^ 


stn»^ Ceatnl Inttiligeac* Atnqr. ' 
Hie other element of great impoiw: 
tun in a ntidB e t ioa of crisis' situn^ 
tioiis, namely eontinfenqr^aaning; in. 
a WasUngconretherthana fiddfuncv 


TotbeEdilar: 

>1 AsanefstiriiileohservCTatvasieiis 
cmbossioaabnMuU am startled 
ported Preaidantial disgrantlaumt' 

witliCI.A^.teilure-tDpredictteiairitt^ , 

Iran, (nemir story. Nov. 23).l^iiodld7.V'tiaa::-If emba^ analysis warmi of ^ 
have beott^moce startled^ Iinsevafv:^^ erisisfroiwsitnaUanandWariiin^ 
h ad A d min itHimsr, aacoordtnamrof^' with its btoader%ectnun of itmilbt; 
inteiligenq^vpinpointed tb» datn^- w^;:'fj.bitt>- the internadonal' situation, ^oon^ 
evonconweioan . . >;^^j|^i^’^:iinnadiis. there should boon hanif a. 

Crisis peedictioini^ evaluatioa' {aif^.'ra^of coathigency piaas. TUs 
not:)^va.mktMta(;^*inteUigendar:lt.f .eourae, not SLpraeise emrdsew given< 
is tin indeed thatcontacts with adhy r^^^ldeaiotaotvMjablea, but optiminiti 


bt gmupaociocali 

ke^mg watdt on them can establirii^" 
reliaUyt just when. trouble will boil 
; bver.'ltie easy, fpr instance,' to know^^^ 
that trouble liaa-ahaad' in Nicaragua '' 
but dilScult toknow just when or how, 

' l>«o other., tiomsnta ia rriattop to : : 
^aisisijdtnatioas-'seem t6'Mne .more<.‘;; 
'basie:' country /analysis' and cantin-. v' 
gency pianiiing.:Tbe first iSrtndicative':':; 
ofalikelycriais^thesecondattemptS'.' 
to determins where the nationalinter^ / 
estiiesinrriatiaittoiic >> ’> 

' Analysis of crisisiprane sitaatiaos in' 

; in'the first instance, or should ba a. 
matter for the ambassador in country^ 
X R eport ing, along with negotiatiao .. 
.and, repr e s ent ati on,, are, the clas8ie..Tv 
fUnctlonaor a diplomatic mission.'' A^v; 
mbassador and his staff 
be. thoro u gh, students of tbaj 


"’'^ioregoiivWclementary a^^ 

: teassume, aofe wanting in thepn^ 
iof Kan. But TbetTlmos reports Preat^^ 
‘denfial di^mnUement. Hence my two • 
co mm e hts ; 

/I Oi|We seem to: overesdinate t^" 
role of intelligence asopposed to diat 
of:the ambassadw in .a countty. Other 
advanced Western owntries pro per ly 
regard file amhassadoras a key cog in> 
fiieirforeiga affairs apparatua. This is 
one reason why nonehive followed the' 
lAmeriM eaan^lwin re^ea of am^ 


bassaderial ap poi mni eots-«^airiae^ 
often on a patronage basis, thus dowm^^ 
grading a primary iagrsdienc of ceuD>^ 
tryanalysifc,:,,.'.), 

Were therdmoteoftnn profeiilooair ^ 
on the spot a^ woulit be held rospon^'^ 
siMe for tbe«>iaity of their analyais,,,, 

: we would be better oM. And we weutd?t 
be more likeiy to bold the.PresidantCi 
accoun table for the gn^fy. of Ijjs ag^ 

i' fl> Inpait heejmitfiliu r 

: the role of 'iateUigaaoei’T we tmid t»> 
jVeraate a faoMoo.cenipiea fOreigii'atfi^ 
faia apperatus.^'IMhe primary^rwi:!” 
spensibUity of the Secretary of Stattlj 
were re eetahltihed;; I; briievn.' thi^ 
Prasidanc would brbotiar ssrvodi'ltiiS 
tsmgenoe would not than bp ovor^ ^ 
uad in obis sitnatlons but ^esdih :.z 
peespsettve with the othar.elemontsflf 
rrittirimtilrtinnanlmanaismanf . 

J,GiiABaMPABsoim^ 
. ■ {SjtocBii rid g e , M e s a , Woy. IWlif j 
The writer,; /brmer UMted Stater Am^ 
bossodor tfr Unsrond Swedem-worB* 
deputy cheUmimvof 

'•nt 


. * country andhaverea4y..ovett.access''/L 
^ m au t h o ri t a t N e sources at all leveis^i '' 
'from the Shah-on down, in thecasaQf- 
" Iras^npiaowitingaU points ofVieni^t-^j 
' alt . saetois, , p ol it i cal ; : military,', oeo^V / 

V'.. nofnic(soeiat,-.:;..^ig^^'::,^,:i;>^i^ 

* ^ .>.Only bytana^j^mli thmaiacton^ 

- and byfiwmring in axtdmal pnsnires^' 
Iegitiniata.andotberwisei.canthm:be^ 
adaquateinidarstandingof thdstatef 6f^ 
that nation' and howtcrisisincoe;it/'^ 
' may bo^Covsrt infOnnation may add,- . > 
even importantly, to'-tUs. but it is not^ ^ 
substitute. AoconUngty: m this. ihaW^ 
ter, the foreign affeiis, not the intelli-^^' 

. genoa hranch, should have predomi,^ 
nance, althoi^ for other- reasons. 
have tang.^foIt we dd; indeed need a'-^ 
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MINNESOTA DAILY 
21 November 1978 


CIA said to want students; 
to monitor Iranians ! 


ByERlCRlNGHAM 
Copyrisht 1978 
Minnesota Daily 

Men identifying themselves as 
representatives of the Central Intel* 
-.ligcnce Agency (CIA) allegedly at* 
tempted this fall to recruit students 
to spy on Iranians attending the 
University. 

The Daily received information 
about the alleged recruitment effort 
after locating a University student 
and army veteran who claims he 
was approached by the agency. The 
ttudmt agreed to discuss the su^ 
ject last week if his name remained 
confidential. 

The source said two white* 
middle-aged men claiming to be 
CIA agenu came tp his home in 
September. Although they pre* 
seated no identification verifying 

their ii a aBua i i inteiii- 

gence agency* they knew details of 
the student's career as an army offi- 
cer. 

Those details included his work 
as a psychological operations offi- 
cer and his security clearance for 
top-secret information. 

Asking if the student had heard 
of SAVAK, the Iranian security 
police force, the agents allegedly 
said the CIA was helping SAVAK 
agents in the United Sutes identify 
and observe Iranians opposed to 
the rule of Shah Mohammad Rexa 
Pahlavi. 

The agents further said they 
wanted to get ''something con- 
crete” on Iranian students to facili- 
tate their deportation back to Iran* 
according to the source. 

"They said they wanted to find 
out who was stirring up trouble* 
who the 'terrorists' were," the stu- 
dent said. "They referred to these 
guys as 'terrorists.' " . 


The agents* the student said* ex- 
plained that Iranians on U.S. cam- 
puses are harming the shah's image 
abroad. "Their goal was to discred- 
it these Iranian) guys. That was 
the main thing*” the source said. 

In a series of interviews the stu- 
dent said the men offered him 
money and appealed to.his patriot- 
ism as a U.S. citizen in their at- 
tempts to get him to agree to their 
proposal. 

"This one guy gave me this pitch 
that my responsibilities didn't stop 
when 1 got out of the army. They 
offered to pay my tuitkm, but I’m 
already getting that (through the 
G.l. Bill)* so 1 didn't give a shit*” 
the source said. "Besides, 1 
wouldn’t prostitute myself like 
that.” 

The student said he refused to 
observe Iranians and report on their' 
aaivities. He said he agreed* how- 
ever* to ask other vetoans at the 
University if they were interated in 
.working for the Cl A. 

Another veteran who did not 
want to be identified conrirmed to 
the Daily that she had been in- 
formed by the source of the oppor- 
tunity to work for the CIA. "He 
came to me and asked if I wanted to 
make some more money, if 1 
wanted my school paid for*” she 
said. 

The veteran, a CLA sophomore, 
said' she wondered at the time, 
"Who would get messed up in 
something like that? Who’d need 
the money that much? ’ ' 

She said the cautious way in 
which the student approached the 
topic lent credibility to his story. 
"If he was BSing, 1 don’t think he 
would have done that. 

“I believe him. 1 know him pretty 
well*” she said. 

It is not known whether any stu- 


denu accepted the offer. i 

^ The source said he believes his 
service record^etailtng his army i 
career in Southeast Asia* Germany j 
and several bases in the United j 
States— suggested to the agents that 
he might be witling to agree to their 
proposal. 

"1 think nr/ psychological opefi*- 
tidns bavKj^round was what 
prompted them to contact roe,” the 
31-year-olU veteran said. "It's the 
same sort of thing 1 was doing inj 
Vietnam and several other places in 
Southeast* Asia and Eruope,” he 
said. 

But another explanation the stu- 
dent offered for why the CIA con- 
tacted him is that he had once 
volunteered informatioa to the! 
•agency. 

After serving in Vietnam as an in- 
fantry platoon leader, the veteran 
was trained in psychological opera- 
tions and returned to Southeast; 
Asia. He later was stationed in 
West Germany, again working in 
psychological operations but also 
serving as a drug and alcohol con- 
tred officer at a U.S. base near 
Stuttgart. Military records confirm | 
his assignments. 

Ordered to stop the flow of ille - 1 
^1 drugs to U.S. military personnel | 
'^at any cost,'* the officer reported- i 
1y developed contacts with the West 
German underground. Members of 
the underground, including fugitive i 
radicals* finance their operations ; 
partly through drug sales* accord- 
ing to the former officer. 

During this period, the officer re- 
portedly met "seven or dght” per- 
sons who said they were associated i 
with the Baader-Meinhof gang. ’ 
otherwise known as the Red'Armyi 
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Faction. Andreis Raider, founder 
of the faction, committed suicide in 
prison in October 1977. Ulrike 
Metnhof, a former West German 
ioumalist and member of the 
group, hanged herseif in prison in 
May of the previous year. 

The officer's contacu in the fac- 
tion, he sakU suggested in 1976 that 
they were considering hijacking a!h 
airliner. They were vague as to the 
time and place of theVarttkJk ac^ 
cording to the source. 

following spring, jifigr the 
cff -fr had left the army and re- 
Jo his home in St. Paul, he 
fhat he should contact the 
auiWiiies and tdl them about the 
German terrorists. Looking in the 
Si. Paul telephone directory under 
"U.S. Government offices," he lo 
cated a number for the CIA. He 
dialed the number and requested a 
meedng. 

According to the student, a single 
agent visited his house, listened to 
his story and left, promising lo get 
back in touch. 

The veteran did not hdsr from 
the agent again. For everai 
months, he said, he suspected he 
was being followed, but he was not 
contacted by representatives of the 
inteUigence agency. That fall, four 
terroristt hijacked a Lufthansa jet 
to Mogadishu, Somalia. . 

Nearly a year went by before the 
supposed agents allegedly contacted 
him about spying on Iranian stu- 
dents. Although the source and the 
Daily have been unable to deter- 
mine whether the men-were in fact 
from the CIA, they seemed to have 
had access to government files, ac- 
cording to the student. 

"These guys studied my file," 
the student said. 

The student said his conversation 
with the men ranged to other 
groups allegedly being watched by 
the CIA, including students from 
Hong Kong and Taiwan and mem- 
bers of the Young Socialist Alliance 
and Vietnam Veterans Against the 
War. 

The men, the student said, resem- 
bled "anyone from 3M ■ ex ec utive 
types." They sgid they were con- 
cerned about "peace and order on 
campus," and about possible com- 
munist "insurgence" in Iran, ac- 
cording to the student. And, the 
student said, they seemed already 
well informed about Iranians at the 
University. 


"As far as the masks go, you can 
tdl them (the Iranians) that they 
don’t need to wear them,'* the stu- 
dent said. "They know every Irani- 
an student on campus." Inuiian 
demonstrators often wear masks to 
conceal their identities. 

The source said he agreed to dis- 
cuss the story with the Daily be- 
cause "they (the CIA) spend 
millioiis of dollars on intdligenoe. 
activities and they don't know what 
they're doing.** He said he is neith- 
er for nor gainst the cause of the 
Iranian dissidenu. 

"Td just like to see them (the 
CIA) get their shit together," he 
said. 

That U.S. authorities somecimea 
cooperate with the Iranian SAVAK 
has been reported frequently in the 
American press. Columnisu Jack 
Anderson and Les Whitten, for ex- 
ample, have documented a relation- 
ship between Mansur Rafii a deh , 
the head SAVAK agent in the 
United Sutes, and the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation (FBI). The 
New York FBI office trades infor- 
monoo vfFTh 5A^AK Jguaig rou- 
undy, '*(Ker« is covert 

about it,** according to unc FBI of- 
ficial.^ 

And the presence of SAVAK 
agents in the United States also is 
well known. A House subcommit*' 
tee chaired by Rep. Don Fraser (D- 
Mn.) has heard testimony from 
.state- department officials that 
"there certainly are representatives 
(of SAVAK) in the United States." 

Alfred Atherton, Jr., assistant 
secretary for Near Eastern and 
South Asian affairs, told Fraser's 
subcommittee last year that "Irani- 
an authorities are interested in 
knowing about potential terrorists 
who may be^among studenu who 
would return to Iran." 

"There's not much question that 
SAVAK has been making efforu to 
keep track of Iranian studenu," 
Fraser said during a telephone in- 
terview last week. "But I'm slow to 
accept that the CIA might be in- 
volved in recruitment efforu," al- 
though "I've made a lot of 
assumptions in the past that turned 
out to be wrong. 

"Even if the CIA were doing it, 
they certainly wouldn’t confirm 
it," Fraser said. 

But to Iranian dissidenu con- 
tacted about the story, CIA cooper- 
ation with SAVAK was a familiar 
topic. 


Preferring to remain anonymous, 
the Iranians identified themselves 
as members of the Iranian Student 
Association. One said he was the re- 
gional director of defense for the 
student group, which is organized 
on local, regionai and national 
levels. The regionai official said 
that while his organization had not 
heard of CIA actions against Irani- 
ans at the University, "in other 
dues it's an old story." 

It is a common strategy, he 
to portray Iranian students as 
roristt** and then deport 
SAVAK, he said, works atKcr 
alone or with local authorittes m\ 
provoking rigtrtraT” iiiti-shah dem- 
onstrations. Protesters then are ar- 
rested, he said. 

"Whether these things are done 
by SAVAK or the local police, they 
are controlled by the CIA," the dis- 
sident said. The local Iranian Stu- 
dent Association has esc a p e d such 
harassment so far, he said, "be- 
caum it's a young chapter..! don't 
mean to say SAVAK is careless." 

. Contacted by tdephone Monday, 
the CIA refused to comment on the 
particulars of iu relationship with 
SAVAK. Dde Peterson, a public 
relations officer, said he was unable 
to gather facts that might relate to 
the story without the name of the 
Daily's source. 

Asked whether the CIA works 
with SAVAK in conducting survetl- 
lanoe against Iranians in the United 
Sutes, Peters o n said no 
"agreement" between the agsneics 
gives SAVAK the authority to oper- 
ate in this country. 

Asked if it were possible that the 
CIA might have tried to recruit* 
American studenu, Peterson re^ 
plied, "I can’t answer that. You're 
asking roe to get into detail about 
activities we may or may not be 
conducting against foreigners in the 
United States." 
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EDITORIALS 

,U.S. Intelligence Community 
Indicted by Series of F ailures 


P erhaps the most disturbing report 
yet on the U.S. intelligence com- 
munity is the news that President 
Carter is not satisfied with the quality of 
ite reporting and analysis. 

Mr. Carter was caught off guard by 
the rioting in Iran. His intelligence re- 
ports said the shah had such tight con- 
■ trol of .his nation’s political system that 
the opposition would be no more than a 
troublesome irritation.- 
Apparently the CIA was giving more 
'weight to -the shah’^s secret police than, 
any of its other, sources, assuming ■ that 
the huge CIA station 'in Teheran has 
other sources. But the. CIA wasn’t alone. 
The huge U.S. embassy staff was unable 
to get.- any contrary information back to 
the State Department’s Bureau of Intelli- 
gence and Research, and the even larger 
Defense Attache’s Office did not make a 
convincing report to the Pentagon: Or; 
worse yet,' any other reports were dis- 
. missed by the intelligence community 
staff as -the. report to Mr. Carter was 
prepared. . . • ■ 

This does not seemrto'be aa; isolated 
instance. ; 

' The intelligence community discount- 
ed the possibility of war in the Middle 
East in the faU of .1973. The Yom Kippur 
• War followed. ■ . 

Military intelligence ’was unable to 
foresee the total collapse of the South 
Vientamese army in 1975, and the CIA's 
Saigon station chief had been hornswog- 
gled into thinking a settlement would be 
negotiated; • ' 

. ..The bweaucratic politics involved in 
the preparation>pf intelligence estimates 
•went on for’ so long that the White 
House was; unable’, to get timely, accu- 
rate information on the Soviet Backfire' 
bomber in 1976. 

: The CIA confessed in 1977 that its 
economic analysis had been faulty and 
that the Soviet Union was spending 


about twice tis much money on defense 
as CIA analysts had ever predicted. 

; Aiid the best information available in- ‘ 
dicates that the. State Department failed 
to keep the President up to date on Fidel ! 
Castro’s plans to release 3,600 political - 
prisoners. 

Only the National Security Agency, 
which collects information by means of 
satellites and electronic eavesdropping, > 
seems to have come through these years 
relatively untainted. 

The failures we list here are not aber- . 
rant stunts like putting poison in Patrice 
Lumumba’s toothpaste or sneaking itch- , 
ing power mto Mr. Castro’s skin-diving , 
suit. Nor are- they the significant and 
systematic violations of Constitutional . 
rights, that Congress and- the White 
House allowed the intelligence agencies , 
to commit through lack of control. 

This is a breakdown in the cardinal , 
function of U.S. intelligence — collect- ' 
ing accurate information and getting' it 
tathe President and other decision-mak- 
ers .when they need it. 

We can anticipate the argument that " 
we’ll get from the CIA: All the leaks, the 
revelations of dissident ex-CIA ..agents 
have.' closed off Sources in allied spy 
agencies. • 

Hogwash! ^ 

The "failures have gone on tqp long 
and are too pervasive. The intelligence 
agencies apparently were more Interest- 
ed in being James Bond swashbucklers . 
than in being successful reporters. 

When President John F. Kennedy ded- 
icated the then-new CIA office building 
in Langley, Va., he told agency employes 
that history would trumpet their f.ii lures 
and no. one will know of their successes. 
Apparently Mr. Kennedy’s statement is 
being used by the spies to justify all their 
failures, because the successes are few 
and far between these days. 
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Dscetrbsr 4, 1973 


Tie Editor 

The I-lLand. Herald 

529 14th Street, Northivest 

Washington, D. C. 20045 

Dear Sir: 

In vour Sunday, Novesiiber 26th issue there is an article to which 
I ^-aVo exception. It concerns further abuses on the United States 
intelligence coii i nu nity. First, please keep in ndnd that every ; 
abuse that befell this corttuniti^ came as a direct result of 
Presidential orders b^’ Presidaits Kennec^', Johnson and 'Cixon 
with evidence on Ford yet- Our intelligence collection 
Sv’stem is as good as you will fine m the woric, but hovv do 
you expect intelligent, highly trained personnel to stay on 
t±»e job after being repeatedly abused and slandered by the ' ' 

press of this nation, including your own pacer? Y^, we are 
ha'-tlng a hard time keeping men with excellent ability on hand, 
and, yes, we do have a hard time finding people who can under- 
stand assessTTsnt. But, if you and your brothers in the newspaper 
profession want to help the* intelligence cermunity in this country, 
for God's sake, get off their baciis. Either sueport them or say 
nothing about it until you knoiv more about it than your continuing 
writing evidences. 
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' iJT”: By JonatfiSaf 
Vt ’ wuMutasMtihnMv 

“S’; 



mad Reza Paida^releai^'ti^ 
leadm of -to^{a^iialZpto^vpp-; 
position in' 

a coiicUiatoi^g<Ktid^''dea^^^^^^^^^ 
ease pressui^ii^^i^pproa^b^ ^ 
potentiailif>'^.^|di^^i^^$^|iiMo^ 
lem holy ': 

. His moveJdsdwaa,ixitaule^^ speed^i 
the long-stanetfrformation'oira ‘dviT- 
ian.. CabizwU to-^plac»>tbe;-jteunder^ 
ing miUtary governin«iti,^^9- - i 
Karim Santabt' and^' barite Fbru- 


h arrTolIowe^.o^>:the^Ute nationalist i 
Frune -vmuster ^ i''[ 9 Hamme<f.. Ainss^* 
adegh who was overthrown in a CIA- 


aided coup in 1953> made^no statement 
on ttietr reieaaerfrom.Ta houses rua by rj 
SAVAi!^ laran^scflreaded^ sectmty 

Uss- ■ 

- They had- beenfarrested ^ovy^^ 

Sanjabl’s luxvo^M * \.nor^^ 
home in firbnt of‘Johrnalito45'^whom 
Sanjabi was about to reiad-a^ lM^* linak 
t>ppoaitioii cbniinpdiiae^^^^jBl^^v 
^ : Re£rectinir4?cffl^S«rtab^ 

France: wfefe/^pjitollajv^Rnhpnahi^Kho*; 

'er dedfbatbd^tlU.1dibwnif^ei;|^ 
that coniTiiuTnqA^d cbngigBnea*. the^ 
shah*ai;/nHegl^^^i<iQa]^ 

. 

lease' waa^ thrVbutcom Af^rish^ ef- 
forts by ^the shah and th^.bftan bi^es*-^ 
ip&t^oppoiitiovite find ib ^itticaT^coin? 
promlM^' thatjSo^j^ar ^|ia%^elude<^ them 
in the^iearly^xeiu^j^ng pp^tip^^^^ 

'the. 

yo linger aaaocfatecame^nly R outs Mr 
ter 'Uinodnebmeht \^^i^ih^:^hah' 
had ordered-fbrrSatunfi^^ 

of a ftirth^TS^^^:^ 

and 352/other.( ltapD^ sentence^ • bsq 

military^ bbucis WmiurlrJCnteraatlonal 

■'■' Sattbrday^thrfeie’ol tte^twowlat . 
moundng'peribdriDirktagtbe'aniiiyer-^ 
sar7-7 0IRrtfa«'^(i«i|jN|^ofi,rHoflsdiii<f’Uifr/ 
.foundei^iJi^'tShU^ BalOuiiATfiis^ireais,’ 
Khomeittt JiastfiM W the^ipbeerranccr 


.Trahiiuiei'lto^ 

sRbuld^cpht^W 


tmelm^cidled^ammic,^^ 
^educ^PTOductio%^^p!r^^ nonn«d-d| 
sTDiI2idi£(.barreI»; A 

^barrels; >yithi:a^.it^^ pre- 

^dieted. RachmiUimth^ei&^o^ 

tepreseh^': thfti^asfr,prabout $12^ 
;inillionli^ £oreign.p»5hangfc^-V;^v^^^^ 
^O^e^ah’S' gestured: refiected^^ 
irp£*majip^ .yiol e p p e> ahd* -bToodshed oveTj 
:^e^inobnii^peridd,.w 
- nre^ at;dUsh and exidi»48thpun ^ter. 

: Thear;;Usof seemeb« dOsignecr, easel 
^^omation. of g (Ivili^ governinentac- 


H 


jtee^fieonblpctions. within; six; months: 
iicft unsidd^^^ a^ipptioir that 
the prtoce^ th e shah would^ase tP^ 
nm Iran as a oceman *show and be- 
come^ai constitutional monarch who 
‘Tpigns but does not rule: T " ^ 

Opposition leaders who had been 
willing to settle for such a deal earlier 
increasingly have begun to demand 
that the: shah abdicate in favor of his 
X8-yearold son. Crown Prince Reza. 

, The very formation of a civilian 
government would mark the first seri- 
ous?* blow^.to^ Khomeini’s increasing^! 
prestige and influence is Inn. 

, The}7gryeareid religious leadeir has 
oppose ai^ dealings with the shah or 
his, family^r for; that . matter ^ any 
electton under the constitution, 
he wants scrapped to make way for m 
yet in-defined Islamic republic^!^ ^ , 

Still uni^ar is 'whetherfthe (Rvided; 
but democntiadly inclined domiMtic 
opposition would dare risk Khomeini’ay 
wrath by thus a^ertiUn^ Rgj^riyitd:d 
expressed dlffmnce^ with hinL^ So* 

far, 'there^has for fear d 

los^p'ubRcrauft^rfe^^ 

4i!$he dearth :(d:pro yoimgrop- 
jpositio'n leaderrreflect^ a totgl vao- 
otim the shaR has impo^ on Iran for 
thetpasK generation. Most opposition 
leaders are Fr^ch-^aking members 
oftbe elite,; mai^- hi :^eit 708 and of 
coihforUble meapx^v^'^ v ' ' ;; 

'r- The obpositioa.claims maxlftudents, 
reiiigousleaderslbureaucrat^^ bazaar 
merchants^and the ^rkinguxuisses of 
• Iran'S;swollen cities^ havevifhite^ In 
one movements Blit.: thm> remains a 
sizable'^gap betweenr.the si^tnageniH 
riam^leadership and W;(^tion whose 


the engineers and daeddeity^^mpany 
workers who 'almost nightly cut the 
power toVgiven/neigbbojrhooda on a 
previously.!^ announced^ schedule are 
really;, sigiudlnr: til#* shah they are. 
part ofiac new technical elite that can 
rus^lrasv:without. himJ'^ ^ m ; ^ - 3 

i; Their ideasrOftan formed in Amerip^ 
can or Western Eun^an univmltiai^ 
reflect e^deaire for participatory de^ 
mocracyv which neither Khomeini oc 
even the lay . opposition of the. samf 
generation haa grasped fully. / ^ 

N Mindful /Of such diffarenees, ..maH 
shah is' scheduled to receive an.oldp<^ 
litical critic Thursday ht yet another 
effort to s^tch togethera polittcalsoi^- 
lution. His visitor is-Dr; All A mini, a 
^rmer prime minister -um om Ir anians 

insik'the^ U^ral->mi^^ Kemc^ ad- 
miiiistratt(Mt/Upoaed--hri 
r^ctant s^i^ in the early 
The:1mah has >om 
past Jbpo ^months^'st^^ 

Amini afti^n five-year hUtus^Thtf^m 
fleets less: a: change of heart thanjapp'? 
parent. deq[Hnratlon> caused;^]]^ the 
seemingly endless^'round . oil street' 
demonstrations and ^ ddppUh^'strikea 
thjdrhaye ^Rut ande^effactivc g(^ 
'ermneirt-hanfiM^SJ^ 

is^said! to^Savefbund' 
oW wbaia loyal^to^fiufc^^i^^ 
ble oT headiny*s^*chll^n;^:Cabinet^thad 
might lead theiwiintry*^ 
^?stability. -^Insidfn^ daiin?;^ 
unidentifled^emdidat^isiChohmfc 
spected and likelysfod dUarm; oppo^ 
tion crifidsittZhecausenof ' service ^wt^i 
^Mossadegur and: thwfiorture and Jm^j 
prlaonmentit^cost 
^r'lRoinible 'elicdcaa^m baliev^to 
Dr.vAU' Abhhar ^ e fonncrvTe&^ 

ran ^Univetsity^ dimtoenor, :and JGhokj 
lam HiMsein Sadiri Moaadegh^s mt? 
r lor minister at the time of the CIA 


Vi 

: sudt asuperson doee sue^ 
ceedmibrminr enviable dvUian.goe^ 
ernment, its fiis^task will be'to^rev« 
erse theCtrendf their discredits^'*tlie 
shah’s evory mo^imd * accords total 
credibility to the oppositloit?! ^ 

.H One' drastie . action ^ favored bf t^ 
speeted politicians Id summary ptiniaiK| 
mem fpr^temegJB^rist ar^ ^and^bus lH 

pornmu^ 
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nessmen now under arrest bn corn'b* 
Uon.ch^e8..;^-, ; 

sai^;^at if W^dbn^ show^ the public 
«re';^aeiriou»rln this way,lw»: will 
have a. reroluUon in the real »nse of 
the word ud we will all be shot.” 

Other leadin'); opposition . demands 
^e toat the shah prove his good will 
by lifting martial law, punishing.^ po- 
lice officials accused’ of excesses and ^ 
granting aU political prisoners a gen- 
eral amnesty^- rather than releasing 
them ii|t „smalt. numbers as has- been 
the^aafar.^;^- 
• ^ejnore conservative domwrtic op^^ 

positiom;leader3 favor. aKiStep-by-sten -i 

apinoacb for feai* brusque overthrow i 
of th» shah could- set off violent uik J 
with, incalculable cohse-*' 
«w especially worried i 
bjr^oaiible- splitting, of .thw l armed. I 
nrewandk'maa^ve- departiii# of mict'l 

/il db ftM T Awsb* .4 i. : - -•-> « ' 'ii; _ > J 
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THE VILLAGE VOICE 
4 December 1978 



^ ■^'By Alexandcr.'Cockbiiin'&'^aines 

Vrarii-^ 



T he operating deadline for the next major 
turbulence in Tehran is December .11. At 


that time, the Shi'iic Muslims will pour into 
the streets to commemorate the 10th day of 
Moharram, the anniversary of the death of 
the founder of the Shi’a sect. It is their equiv- 
alent of the Christian Good Friday, but a 
considerably more fraught occasion. Adepts 
in the religion flagellate themselves publicly 
and the day is given to lamratation for the 
.low state to which mortal affairs have come. ! 

.. This December, it is widely believed, la- 
mentation will take the direct form of protest 
against the Shah and his military rule. A 
Shi’a demonstration— as this year has already 
evidenced — is no small thing. There arc, in 
fact, no less than 5000 Shi’itc functionaries in 
Tehran alone whose task it is, on behalf of 

• the mullahs, to organize processions and dc-‘ 
'monsjrations* The mosques and these operas 

* tives are financed by the merchants of the ^ 

’zaars..^ - 

; In the United States embassy the frantic 
search goes on for a Suitable strong man to 

• take over from the enfeebled Shah. At the 
firtomcnii ithc; prime .candidate iS; (jencral 

Oveissi, military kovemor of Tehran, and a 
former classmate of the Shah in TehrM’s 

* military colleg^ Oitcissi has been a conspicu- * 
ous hardliner in recent months. . 

The United States diplomatic and intdlt- 
gence apparatus is worMng against a back- 
ground of mounting anxiety in such conser- 
vative Arab nations as Saudi Arabia. Inde^, 
the Saudis art urging active U.S. military in- 
tervention before the situation gets totally 
out of hand. 

Saudi discontent at American political cbh- 
duct in the area is growing. In a rewnt of!- 
ihc-rccord interview, the Saudi foreign min- 
ister confided to one journalist that his coun- 
try was contemplating a radical departure in 
the coming months from its traditional close 
tier, with the United States. 


The cohventionai assumption among tl.S; | 
government officials— particularly in..iKc! 
wake of Camp David— has always been that > 
Saudi Arabia’s leaders are bound to issue pro • 
forma public denunciations of Egypt’s pm-l 
suit of a separate peace with Israel but, in 
fact, are quite contented with the trrad of 
events. The truth is much more ^ple^: 
and Saudi fury at the^results of Camp : 

(not to mention the failure to scnle or, ioh 
deed, refer ’to the status of East Jer^lem) 
gravely underestimated. At the'mom^t^ the- 
Saudis are. trying tqinfluence the'U.S. to take 
a much fiercer line against Israel by ii^ of the 
oil-price weapon. OPEC meets m Abu Dhabi 
in December to consider price rises; and ali ^ 
present Satkii proimuncemenn in this mam^^ 
must be seen as part of ovci^l diplomatic 
pressuring..;' " v 

It is,' of course, possible that the SflmdtSi 
will in the eml do nothing and thus vmdtcate 
those, who assumed .that behind the sound 
and fury lay relative idipotei^<^A mdbuie of 
thar iong-tenn irritation wffl be given when 
ojTif. the Isnelis i^bltsh in embassy iii f^ 
jdr At the moment, the Saudh ^Seclar^ 
that if tWa event occurs they wSl withdraw 
their entire presence from Egypt.^- . ^ ; 

-• «; . ' -rr-;* : 

Amid the'cmtbutng Innnoii in Irtt, the 
role of the United States ia attempting to 
nipuiate internal iraaian; polite is c^hg 
ilicreasin^y. to the- fore. Presitot C^ei^s 
angry 'r^in^ to the CIA for failug to ^ 
port adeqi^tdy over the last year oh oppose 
tioii to the Shi^ cdn£^ a proloag^ saga of 
attempted mampdaUbn?|^*^4^v' 
f a‘It is.well knpwii thiK, beghiiui^ m the 
ly' sprbg of 1977, U.S. . inteUigaiee^i^tt- 
were ih. touch with the rightrbf-cenie^^^hg 
of the, Nadonil Iml fipht is an ji^: 
lianceiof groupii^'ranged in opposhi^^ 
the Shah.': Apparentiy,;frhat the‘ Ametic^ 
were seeking to accomplish was-^e ctestm 
of a co nsM v ad ve political. Coalhkm .to wl^ 
the Shah could r^quish some* political 
power. The ume sort ol ploy had tried 
in Chile \nth Frd, in India,. and nKM.|«c»f> 
ly against Bhutto inPski$uh..-, < ' \ 


Ih the medinp in 1977, according to .our 
soai;ceS^ only one ol the major Iranian con* 
tacts refused to^ remain a party, to the discus* ' 
aon$.;;;He was the son-in*latv.of Mossadegh, j 
the Iranim premier ousted, ih .the.,CIA coup ' 
of I953vi^ • ^ i 

'‘*The Ametkah ' approach was amplified ! 
with President Caitn’9 recqrt' visit » Teh* 
ran: At .that time, he' met 'with .opfNnidon 
leaders and stated his. sympatiiy for . their 
complaints, took note of afirohts to human 
rights and complaints of endemic corruption. 
In effect, his^sympathdic attention was per* 
ceiyed as a poiidra gesture, of gc^ wiU.^i 
ward the Shah’s opposition.:'' ^ 

- ;>The presidentis.^itresnlteii in postponh^ 
ment *hf ^ ddnohsuations which^ had- di^ 
been called then,' would have been even larg- 
er than they are today. •' 1 

Sometimes American interference, which! 

views, was unsubde in the extreme. Juh.bi^' 
fore the Shah visited Washingtohi •puf* 
sources report that he was pressured to lit^^^ 
.alize his pplides by such means as the foUdw*" 
ingl It was indicated to him that a book krit* 
ten in Persiah had been prepared which d|^ 
scribM in great detail die role of die ClA'ihr 
restoring him to power in 1953. Cii^ di^bi- 
bution oi this volume, so U.S.'mtei]igence 
officials seem to have believixl, tVould have 
further reduced the Shah’s standing in the 
eyes of his fracdous subjects. '^^er the 
Imk was| actually printed is und^, but.the 
Shah keenly resented die tactic. 

f But the dffletable devim in Washington, 
went awry. This was because the experts at 
the CIA and elsewhere in the government 
made. serious analytical- errors in projecdons 
^ the sature and power of the Shi’a sect. - ' ^ 
'o The dmiinoa fall^ line is to cast the Shi* 
’ito as a relatively minor force in die Muslim 
world. .^Rniile the Shi’ites may be small in 
tinhe rountriesj in Iran they occupy a major 
sector of' social and politic film :Fatdin* 
inoieV.diey imve played an impor^ role in - 
the. hinoiy of Iran.>They have been* much 
persecute but remain firm u die inheritors 
of an anarchist and poouGst tradition. ' / A 
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The Shi’ites have played a ro]^ in Iranian 
politics since the latter half of die 19th cento- 
iy, coming to the fore in the tobacco rebdf 
lion of 189S. They were importiuit in the cob: 
sdtudonal- movemdit of 1904-5;: which re- 
sulted in the adopdon of an Iraniiui consdtn^ 
don. Perhafb .inost interesting was their part 
in.^e Mossade^ coaiidon. They supported 
Mdssade^>vra after he had nationalized the 
Iranian oil industry, thou^ broke.with him 
^ the tune 'of the CIA coup.-.l^dr oppon- 
tion to the Shah is nothing newl X; * , r.y 
'• |n sum;' ^ Shi’ites have several important 
characteristics: they ate strongly imd-impeti^ 
alist,- whether against the United Stttes, 
Great Britan, or the Soviet Uniod; They are 
firm consdnidmalists and flady^'against the- 
monarchy. They are reformist in ^ social- r 
dmpmdc sense. They bdieve id reform so 
long as it' does not disturb the inehdiinti 61 
the cides and the middle peasant'dass. That 
is why they can be referred td.in^the Ameri- 
can sense as populists. S 
•' This background was endmCi!d.^>!dciH 
Stopd.hy,,JJ.S-Jiuelligence.a^n^^ 

I most^of .the American press^- Viewed from 
: this perspecdve, it is ^sibk to see Why op- 
posidon to the Shab^^ocated as it is preemi- 
nently among.', the- Shi’ite- Muslims— is not 
likely to^ abate or be deflected by last minute 
polidcaliinanipuhtion.. - ^r ' • “■ 

' From Tehran itself ^me^ news* €ir^poiii 
expressed in the.mosl tradidonai way: a de- 
cline in the housing market.::R^: tetate 
prices in the ridier pahs of towd hive fallen 
by as 'much as70 per cent Many affluent Ira- 
nians aremoving into somewhn poorer areas 
in the hope that jthey wdl thus escape tte 
tous popfflace>juampeding onen:an(b of a^^^^ 
son and pfflage; ^ 

* • Former indmates of the Shah cmiduue to 
Am, On the most-wanted-back list ha Tehran 
are two important refugeesL One of these fin 
gitiyes is Paryiz.Sabedpforffleriytheeffecdve 
head of SaVak and also in 
togadon center inTehran; He hijac^^ a^Sig 
vak plue and i$-nbw in hidu^ in-France' 
The other is Hushang Ansai, former minister 
of finance and reput^ to be the most corrupt 
officKd’OUttidrthe 

.official sto^ is Aat Aii^ is uiideigWgmed- 
liallri^^ehr m fte ^•Snid^& not widely- 
belieVed. vBoth . hare been threatened with, 
^confiscation of their pnmerty unless they re- 


tA ^ose^who might t^iindked to take,St | 
face value the Shah’s anaouncementbf a new J 
m for humSqiights in Tehran, rdease of po - 1 
lidcaj ptimners, and diminudon of torture,':; 
should .study At account of- a recendy. re^ 
leased British prisoner, as reported io the In- 
^mational Herald Tribune lor last weekend. 

lU^ard 'jlavin;- k .licensed.Bridshfarms 
salesmanlvrested vid^ 1976-'fpr ..sinug^g 
ha$hi$h.(a charge lie sayii.wasiif frime-up), 
.qieht two and a half years in' Valulabad pti^ 
on in eastern Iran. Us descriptions defy be^ 
lief. All newly arnk^ pnsoneiS.were housed 
adtbniati^iy ii^.the block, reseiyed f<w:|hb 
;^tiniinaUy..inSaiic;^<m:4uck^eiwug^ 
'Survive 'miuidly sdent mme^oLthim.'sa^ 


Polid^ prisonk^'bf whoA thuewetr^^,* 
were subjected to' daily beatinp and tmturm^' 
induding dbettk sho^ to the templbs; red4 
hot needles i^er the fingernails; and a fk-; 
yorite at. th'e. jaiU.'.'the hot egg 
bllediVbecause it makes yoiLthirash about 
^iti^a'bit;’’^e deatrnem.f^ fotc^, 

ing I scalding, hanl-bbiled tip thb rcctUDti 

of the prtsmieri;.'*Tt;slpwly cooks ybiib in-'! 
sides,” Mr. Savio; '-"Alsb . popular was') 
anal rape with jdot sticks:’^ jtfycnile prisoim.) 
.were routinely npeif by.]^risd|i offidals'and) 
ken sold to tlw • .t) 

'f::- Any Afghan ''priwoer ..complaining aboutj 
.trmtment .wbul^ haive Ids .mouth sewn up- 
mth .duead for^i copple of days. Sand says ’ 
he saw 'Af^uM “being made to walk'on ail; 
fours, licl^g the grpimd.is they .went and . 
being forced to^dean out toilet, bowls fwhh.' 
.their tongues.’V^vf^^^&vv-^.i^i.- <'■ 

He says that intemadonal teams inyesiigat<! < 
ing ueatiiMntof i»isoiiets.were‘oftehshown| 
Iranian ai^'^troopers .-rounded up and] 
dressed for tte occasion.' Savin; after an end-) 
litany of such honorsr-aboutwhidi be » < 
vMting a lxMlp^ndudes:;'''!r]ie .Shah’s'l 
claims that:^.tottdrcs or beadnjp go on ip* 
.hh jails are bompiM mUn^ It is aim total;) 
ly Untrue t^t thousands of podded p^nerS^ 
have been pardoned. Maybe om .or two were^ 
let free at Vakilabed, but no morei.*.^ )yr *' 7 ^ 
* Barbara Walters,'' recendy observed' on a! 
date .with Ardmhir Zahedi, Iran’s ambass^S 
dm to the U.S.;, might care tb interview Say-j' 
m oU-ABC ^ews, if possiUe before a studio, 
iudieiice of New Tories cafe-sodety support-^ 
of the Shafi^-ranging from Marion JantS; 
thraii^ Andy WarM ^ fibFacimy work-^ 
ers to libml party goeirs'at thehome of FerjM' 
doun HoVeyda suk aS Shirley MacLaine and^ 
others. Mai^ of them still maimain that the 
.Shb.h.4 QQcJnf Jbi'sest refonners o f die20d £ 
taWf yfwg we>»» *.w y ji"ircii a yir » iU 
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THE WASHINGTON STAR (GREEN LINE) 
Article appeared 7 December 1978 

on page A-6 


J^J’aldng Steps to^ 

Secrets of Arms Now in Iran 




By Vernon A. Guidry Jr.: > 

VaatnftMSurSunWriur . . 

The Defense Department says no 
extraordinary steps have been taken 
to protect U.S. military secrets that 
had been sold to Iran in the course of 
its military buildup. ' 

;‘Wc will keep reviewing with them 
their responsibilities and precau* 
tions/' said a spokesman. . 

The Moslem holy days this month 
are believed crucial for the embat- 
tled of Iran. Uncertainty about 
the future of his government has r^ 
vived concerns about what might 
result if sophisticated American- 
made weapons fell fnto unfriendly or 
unstable hands. 

The question of compromising U.S. 
military secrets was most sharply 
debated a year ago when Congress 
reluctantly acquiesced to a $1.3 bil- 
lion deal to sell a complicated air- 
borne radar and computer system, 
(called A VACS)^ designed to * help 
control air battles. 

, . ^ . 

THAT 'SYSTEMt plus brand-new 
F-16 fighter planes and new Navy de^. 
stroyers were not scheduled for 
delivery until the 1980s so their tech- 
nology is not directly at risk/ 

But the Iranians have a good deal 
of sophisticated American weaponry* 
including 80 F-Hs, the U.S. Navy’s i 
first-line fleet defense fighter made 
by the Grumman Corn; This fighter 
has highly secret black-bor electron- 
ics aboard* including a computer and 
radarsysUin that can track mulUple 


targets at great distance and attack 
them with the Phoenix missiles 
carried on the fighter. 

At the time of the AWACS contro- 
versy* CIA Director Stansfieid 
Turner did not seem to have much 
confidence about Iran's security in 
the best of times. 

IN A CLASSIFIED document 
circulated on Captiol Hill Turner 
said* "The shah is a proponent of the 
divide-and-rule principle. There is lit- 
tle cooperation among , the_JnteilH 
gence and security semccs,' and" 
jurisdictional rivalries are a way of 
life." . -- 

Turner went on to say that, while 
U.S. observers believed security was 
tight in Iran, "it would appear pru- 
dent to recognize that the risk of 
Soviet penetration exists along with a 
consequence risk of compromise for 
information and equipment pro- 
vided." ^ 

One source familiar with condi- 
tions in I ran sai d the unrest in the 

cities has hot penetrated: military^ 
bases where the armed forces re- 
main loyal to the shah. The F-Hs and 
associated equipment' are^/main-^ 
tained on double-guarded. bases*, said 
a source. 

Grumman has about 45(lTempIdy-- 
ees in Iraa who have with :them 
nearly 500 dependents.. The company 
has not joined other firms sud as 
General Electric and- Westinghouse 
in ordering their employeee'.evacu-, 
ated from the country. 
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DALLAS MORNING NEWS 
28 NOVEMBER 1 078 


(!IA and Iran: 

Intelligence Test 


' TO THE secretary of state, 
tbe assistant for national secur- 
ity' and the director of central 
intelligence, the President of 
the United States has passed 
the word; The quality of politi- 
cal intelligence we get from 
abroad is unsatisfactory. 

The President. in his 
handwritten memorandum, 
released late last week to the 
media, was speaking generally. 
But most of all he was "dissatis- 
fied.” to use his own word, with 
recent reports on Iran. He had 
been told ever 3 rthing was fine 
in Iran; the shah, an invaluable 
U.S. ally, was in no danger. 
Then the riots and strikes 
erupted. The Peacock Throne 
began to totter. 

Why didn't someone tell 
me? Such was Carter’s acrid 
complaint. 

Why indeed didn’t someone 
tell him? There may well be 
more than one reason, but the 
paramount reason is that in the 
past few years, the eyes of our 
intelligence agents have been 
dixpmed, their earr stopped up, 
their tongues made fuzzy. 

. Intelligence? Who needs 
intelligence? Who needs spies, 
with their penchant for secre- 
cy, their disregard for the con- 
stitutional niceties? 

. The questions may sound 
absurd enough; and yet, in one 
form or another, they have 
flitted through the minds of 
countless Americans over the 
past few years. The Great CIA 
Flap of 1975-76, initiated by the 
media, pursued by the politi- 
cians, served to persuade many 
that the CIA (like the FBI) was 
as much threat to American 
Liberties as guardian thereof. 

• We were told of clandestine 
operations, of mail openings, of 


manipulation of Journalists 
and businessmen — enter- 
prises that. ripped from 
context, made the CIA sound 
like some sinister capitalistic 
counterpart of the Soviet KGB. 

Amid these thunderings, the 
morale of the CIA plummeted 
like a failed parachute. The 
men out in the field had 
scarcely to be convinced the 
American people had lost confi- 
dence in them. They had only 
to read the papers. 

What kind of work can be 
expected of a demoralized 
intelligence agency? Just about 
the kind that has stirred the 
President to anger and will 
surely provoke him again 
unless something is done to 
persuade the CIA that we. the 
people, still believe in its 
mission. 

That is no easy achievement 
to arrange. The President’s 
own CIA director, Adm. 
Turner, is likely as responsible 
as anyone for the agency's 
condition, having heavy-hand- 
edly tried to clean house when 
he took over. Would anything 
be wrong with letting a profes- 
sional spy. for a welcome 
change, command our other 
spies? 

It is no frivolous point. After 
all. whom did the White House 
turn to for accurate reports on 
Iran after the CIA hod flunked 
the intelligence test? To none 
other than the much-abused 
Richard Helms, a former CIA 
chief who was ambassador to 
Iran until recently. Spies, one 
readily learns, have their uses, 
however much they are out of 
favor when TV cameras roll 
and congressmen clear their 
throats to speak. 
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Analysis 


Why the CIA Is Under Fire Again 


President Carter complains 
he’s being hampered by 
intelligence failures. Result 
a probable comeback for the 
old-fashioned spy. 

Why was the Central Intelligence 
Agency caught by surprise by the cri- 
sis now rocking Iran? 

And: Why has U.S. intelligence 
Failed to forewarn the White House 
of other critical political develop- 
ments in recent months? 

The President himself is demand- 
ing answers to these questions-^and 
he is addressing his demand princi- 
pally to an Annapolis classmate 
whom he drafted to manage the na- 
tion's troubled intelligence services. 

Adm. StansBeld Turner, Director 
of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
has received a handwritten **Dear 
Stan” note in which Carter says 
bluntly that *T am dissatisfied with 
the quality of political intelligence.” 

The note also went to Secretary of 
State Cyrus Vance and White House 
National Security Adviser Zbigniew 
Brzezinski, who share responsibility 
for alerting the President to potentid 
crises overseas. 

Carter’s complaint was triggered 
by the CIA’s optimistic assessments 
of the Iranian crisis. A mid- August 
report by the agency concluded that 
‘Tran is not in a revolutionary or 
even prerevolutionary situation. ” ' 

The President is disturbed by oth- 
er recent episodes. In one, the CIA 
failed to alert him to an imminent 
pro-Communist coup in Afghanistan; 
In another, the CIA gave no advance 
warning of a large-scale Rhodesian 
incursion into Zambia at a time when 
Rhodesian Prime Minister Ian Smith 
was in Washington negotiating with 
the Carter administration. 

Poor morale. One fundamental ex- 
planation cited for the intelligence 
failures that resulted in Carter’s de- 
mand for an in-house inquiry: The 
CIA is suffering from the demoraliz- 
ing effects of four years of scandals, 
investigations and reorganizations. 
The demoralization is especially 
acute among operatives engaged in 
clandestine activities overseas. These 
operatives have taken the bnmt of 
the criticism and, despite his denials, 
they feel that Turner has downgrad- 
ed “human intelligence” in favor of 



CIA DIreetor Slanefleld lUmer, Carter's Annapolis 
daaamate, ia key figure in new controverey. 


technological spying, such as satellite 
reconnaissance. 

President Carter tended to lend 
weight to this criticism at a Novem- 
ber 30 news conference with the as- 
sertion: “I have been concerned that 
the trend that was established 15 
years ago to get intelligence foom 
electronic means might have been 
overemphasized. ” 

Turner’s preoccupation with run- 
ning a “clean” espionage agency — a 
pledge he gave to Congress— -also is 
blamed for inhibiting the initiative of 
American spies. A former overseas 
operative says that senior officers are 
loath to risk dismissal by exercising 
too much initiative or participating 
in an unsuccessful operation. 

* The CIA has worked in Iran under 
exceptional handicaps. 

There was an understanding with 
the Shah— a tacit one, if not explic- 
it— that intelligence officers and dip- 
lomats from the United States would 
not contact dissident groups or en- 
gage in any independent intelli- 
gence-gathering operations. 

Washington, as a result, was largely 
dependent on information provided 
by the Shah’s personal intelligence 
service, Savak, which itself miscalcu- 
lated the scope and nature of the 
violent upheaval that threatens sur- 
vival of the monarchy. 

Administration policymakers ex- 
press dismay over the failure of CIA 
analysts to question the erroneous in- 
formation they were receiving from 
Teheran, especially given the fact 
that other intelligence organizations, 
Israel’s for example, and private busi- 
ness analysts earlier this year report- 


ed evidence of a possible 
revolutionary crisis brew- 
ing there. 

In the new controversy 
over the CIA, Turner per- 
sonally is in an especially 
vulnerable position. He 
conducted a bruising but 
unsuccessful battle to se- 
cure control over every 
element of the American 
intelligence community. 

Also, he introduced a 
sweeping reform, ostensi- 
bly to insure maximum ef- 
ficiency in the collection ' 
and a^ysis of informa- I 
tion by a half dozen agen- | 
cies. He assumed overall 
responsibility for coordinating the 
collection and analysis of foreign in- 
telligence and also for managing the 
budget for all intelligence activities. 

When policymakers over the past 
year complained of serious shortcom- 
ings in the “product” that diey were 
getting from Turner’s organization, 
critics say that he rebuffed the com- 
plaints with the argument that the 
President was satisfied. 

At his news conference. Carter 
praised the work of the intelligence 
community but indicated clear dis- 
satisfaction with Turner’s perfor- 
mance in political intelligence. 

Turner’s apologists say the CIA is 
simply being m^e a scapegoat by 
frustrated policymakers. Scapegoat 
or not, the fact is that the White 
House repeatedly has complained of 
CIA failures since the early 1960s. 

Long list President Kennedy pri- 
vately blamed the CIA for disastrous 
miscalculations that led to the Bay of 
Pigs fiasco. Former Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger treated the agency's 
assessments with contempt And for- 
mer President Nixon charged on 
French television on November 28 
that the CIA for 11 years underesti- 
mated Russia’s military buildup. 

Whatever the outcome of this lat- 
est inquest, a ranking Carter admin- 
istration official says that this is clear*. 

The U.S. must revitalize, the role of 
the old-fashioned spy, which has 
been undermined by four years of 
scandal, organizational turmoil and 
preoccupatipn with technology. 

This analysis was written by Asso^ 
date Editor Wendell 5. Merick, 


I 
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THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
6 December 1978 



Howi^ySf Soviets 
in eiecfeonic espionage 


■ ^7ii7'B3ri«fci;ik.C0(rtey 
" v'l staff cotnqwodent of 
..tV. -T he Cbrisdan Science Monitor 

; ' Haw Soviet ^pies'opeie^ the United 

•States compromised American electronic sur- 
veillance capacity in sucb a way as to interfere 
with, future veriflcattam-foL. their country’s ,: 
weapons systems undera new strate^c arms- - 
limitatldh.tieaty (SALT)?"^? ■ ; * ’ i v - 

^The short answer to this,' say senior US De- ^ 
fenae Department offictals, is that both SALT I 
and the: draft SALT n agreement how under 
ne^hiatioa forbid such interference, 
r 'Ttds-^has-^not stopped - the Soviets^- from 
scrainUUnr or andrypting^^^t^ sign^ sent out 
by their own mMsfle tests; making it more dif- 
ficult for JUS nmnitoring device to gather vital 

dataonthrair J 

Clues tb^SOviet priMties in their espionage 
efforts are found in the main' spy cases uncov-- 
ered in the US over the past year: r , ? ^ ;; 

• Last montlt: former low-level Central In- 
telligence Agency:'!^! -staffer William P- 
■ Kampiles wa^'convlc^; itt-a Hammond, In- 
diana,, coiurt of- selHngra- h4^ily secret manual 

on the^US KH-IT sateBfte imrveillance sy^m 

to a soviet military attachd in Greece. 

The Soviets^'acconhiig' to:- US agents, gave 

• jfr. Kanviles »0« »S;‘*pertial payment” for 
the which desi^bed operation of the 

a«-~|iaigbfj theS^’national technical 
means’Vof US inteUigenee coUe<^on.,^tellites 

rf n- he . ngad.;:f(^hO<>^ 

SALT vennr 


of the United Nations' were convicted oifl 
conspiracy and espionage in a Newark, New 
Jersey, court The Federal Bureau of lo-j 
vestigatioa in cooperation with US Navy in- 
telligence. offidais caught the two Russians, 
wto thoug ht they were buying from US Navy 
perianal data on the Gurmman Tomcat F*14 
lighter and the Navy’s LAMPS anti-submanne 
warfare program^ The latter is a system for 
gathering undersea’ intdligence elMtromc^y 
from lig^ helicopters^ 

• In Miami o|i Nov. 10, 1977, ah American 
-and a West German- were convicted of at* 
tempting to obtain for the USSR components of 
the US Navy’s Tomahawk cruise missile. 

Defense analysts think possession of the 
electronic missile ingredients that emit data 
signals, called telemetry; would enable the So- 
viets to reinforce their^wn *^tional technical 
means” of gathering dida on US missile tests. 

• In May, 1977, Christopher J. Boyce, a for- 
mer employee of TRW Corporation’s Space 
and Defense Systems, was convicted in v Los. 
Angeles on eight espionage counU for passing 
to the Soviets information on how intelligence 
data are transmitted between US' ground sta- 
tions and satellites in space. 

‘ Two months before the Boyce d)nvlction, 
twa executives of another California defense 
electronics firm, L I. Industries, were con- 
victed of conspiring to export illegally otter 
electronic equipment to the Soviets. ' 

^ To prevent US surveillance, the Soviets have 
encrypted the telemetry of their SS-18 and SS- 
20 missiles, now deployed lit both Eastern Eu- 


. rope and the northwestern Pacific. 

:rCarter^- administratidu: ’ analysts, ^ ^ asked 
r techr^' Whether th^^ tactic does not violate the SALT I 

Kam*:i • agreement. ^ usually reply that SALT I- was 
piles trial that US natlbiud defensef-would beL; , never> foimaUy ratm Electroni<r ‘ ciphers 

‘‘seriouslttann^Tby the sale. However, an^>Iasedl>y the Russians,, they say privately, probJ 
other ClA^ofllciiil Mid- not one^ but 17 out ably can be broken by the US, but the proc^ 
of 350 copies of the manual in question:wdret; js' time-consuming and would.delay verification 
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By Willi^ Beecher ' - 

Globe Washington Bureau^' “ 

; WASHINGTON— Carter Admin- 
^i^tion is seriously, cpn^dering tough 
new provisions in the treaty to limit 

rstxategic arms that would he aimed at 
preventing cheating .and increasing 
chances for its pass^e by the Senate. 

/ . Senior officials, say the United States 
^ may seek to ban the coding of any dau 
sent back from inissiietests to engineers 
on the ground to tell how guidance and 
other systems are working. By intercept- 
ii^ and analyzing the data — or telemetry 

— US analysts try to keep tabs on im- 
provements in Soviet wedbonry. 
r The draft SALT-2 treaty conUins re- 
strictions on certain missile improve- 
ments. Thus the monitoring of tests by 
spy satellites and other intelligence-gath- 
ering devices is wnsidered essential to 
^sure the accord is adhered to. the 
offidais explain, 

I ^ “Unless the Senate, is convinced we 

! can verify with confidence the terms of a 

new treaty,” one State Department offi- 
cial said, “the chances ot ratification are 

not good.^.,; ^ ^ ' .... - — 

” The principal impetus behind a ban on 
encoding telemetry, sources say. came 
from Stansfield Turner, director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, who argued 
that without it the United Sutes could 
not be confident ^e Russians were not 
cheating. . V 

He is known to have cautioned the 
White House that unless Moscow can be 
persuaded to accept such a ban. he would 

'be duty bound to warn the Senate during 

• ratification hoaiin^ of the inunense 
difficulties of verifying the treaty. 

But when Secretary of State Cyrus ^ 
Vance was in Moscow for SALT discus- . 
sions in October, well-placed officials 
isaid. the Soviets rejected an even milder 
proposal to ban encoding. It. would merely 
have called for a common written under- 
standing on what test data could and 
what could not be scrambled. 

It was after the Russians turned down 
the part-way measure, sourws say. that 
Turner call^ for-a total ban! He is being 
'supported by some officials in the De- 
f fense and Sute departments, 
j*^ Sources say the tel(metr>^MeJs but 

I 


, Officials have passed word to Moscow 
t^Aat jui^i^.the fUissiautt;P,rovide specific 
one of ‘‘a _s«n'er^Ssta<3«t titat JSei^’on cdhipromi^Ae^ 

arisen recently to bedevil attempts to coii;^ i^^ im^pf'^there is ni^^^int in scheduling 
elude the SALT negotiations. 7^: r -^otW Vance-Gro^ round of talks. 

Anotha involves the Backfire bomh^? ^^Ke Administration isj^concerned not 
The Russians insist it does not have’stra-” ' nifly^about the RussianSS^ique of -ex- 
tegic range, but all elemente oLthe US in- pe^g new US_. propos^‘ 4 t;Mch high- 
telligence community argue it 'doesi;, ; levdl^bargaining' session, often without 
Aniiic^tiMbtiators have'iried^tb ■ substantive newSoviet positions, but also 
nersuade the'^els. kmong other things.„> abouttbe image being creat^ m the Con- 
w agrM;iiot' to increase the production grea. that the Amenc^ are ma^g most 
ratenf the Backfire through 1985, the life Adf U« bMic conc^iore in the last suge 

of Sutesll asking that 

new Soviet positions be passed along by 
Soviet Ambassador Anatoly- Dobrynin in 
Washington before a new round of talks is 
scheduled, probably in Geneva, 

The . coding of missile telemetry be- 


The Soviets have said t^ may be 
accepuble. but they refuse to divulge the 
current production rate. When US negoti- 
ators said the American understanding is 
that the rate is 2V4 a month. Foreign Min- 
ister Andrei Gromyko said the Russians ^ 


ister Anarei uromyKo saia uic - 

wouldn’t aruge with that number, accord- f^rame a pressing issue recwtly after the 
- ^ : ® k AifiVifll ' Russians enervoted several high-frequen- 


ing to a senior Administration officiaL 
But the Russians have been expanding 
the plant that builds ;;the Backfire, and a 
recent US intelligence exercise concluded 
that it could nof ^ determined whether 
the rate is the same or has gone up, -to, 
anywhere from three to five a month, 
twice the previous understanding. y 
Failure of the Russians to provide in- 
formation on their own programs is point- 
ed to bv some negotiators as an sample 
of the kind of loophole that created prob- 
lems with the 1972 Anti-Ballistic Missile 


Russians encrypted several high-frequen- 
cy radio channels during a test of the 
SS18, the largest ICBM in their arsenal 
Sources say this was the first time the. 
RusRussians have done that on the SS18. 

A key provision of the SALT-2 agree- 
ment would prohibit major modernization 
of exiting missiles, such as providing 
new guidance systems. Another impor- 
tant provision would restrict the number 
-of warheads that could be placed on each 
ICBM. 

But if tests of such improvements 


(ABM) and Strategic Weapons accords. couldJ>e masked from US spy satellites, 

For example, the ABM treaty banned,, provisions would be a sham, some Amen- 
certain tests except at existing test rang- dan^ffkiak argue, 
es. There the United States ennumerated Some, in fact, would go even further 
during negotiations when than '^ barring teleme^ encoding. They 

declined to do so. Lai» on, after ABM ^an the use of low-frequency 

tests at a nonennumeraied site in Soviet 


Asia were protested by the Americans, 
the Russians claimed the test range had 
long been in existence and it wasn’t their 
fault the United Sutes had failed to men- 
tion it during negotiations. 1 . - ' ' 

Another obsucle to a new treaty, Ad- 
ministration officials say, is the lack of 
movement in the Soviet bargaining posi- 
tion since Gromyko was in Washington in 
September. 


telemetry — which could only be read by 
ground sUtions on the test range — and 
would prohibit test dau being recorded in 
a capsule on the missile and parachuted 
down to the ground' to analyzed by Soviet : 
engineers ^ but not monitored by US in- 
telligence systems. 

Sources say the United Sutes does not 
encrypt its missile test telemetry, but 1 
does employ low frequency signals. j 
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William P. Buckley Jr.\ 




WASHIHGTON STAR 
3 DECEMBER 1978 





( 


* ' ■’I'T" . *»■ 

EarlV this year a junior clerk in 
the CIA dbing night duty at the 
operations center in Langley, Va.. 
spotted a manual on a desk, stuck it 
into his briefcase, and took it home, 
On March 2, he sold this document to 
a Russian ia Athens, for U,000. Now 
listen carefully; . .. . 

Returning to the United States, the 
young, man wrote to. a former col* 
league in CIA advising hlm^/that the 
Soviet Union had offered money to in- 
duce the. clerk ta transmit , secret 
information. This bizarre communi- 
cation alerted the agency to one al- 
most certain, and another probable, 
piece of bad news. The Hrst was that 
the young* clerk ha<f.;^already ttinied 
something over j^^the Russians. 
Why?^f'?Because even the KGB: has 
traditions, andoneof them, very well 
established, is that cash is paid not 
for prospective, butfor past services. 

' The KGB, in the words of Michael 
Ledcen in NcwvYork Magazine, docs 
not buy “on spiec:.“ But if the clerk rr 
William Kampiles is his name;^;-^ 
whose- letter suggested that it might 
be useful to- the. agency if he trans- 
mitted “disinformation^' to the-Rus- 
sians. i.e. information designed to 
thrown the KGB off the track, took a 


step which would clearly lead to an accurate even than the photograph: 
investigation of him as someone who themselves on which we have beez 
had almost certainly already com- relying, which, are dropped by para 
mined a crime, why did the KGB en- chute from our workhorse satellites 
courage him to make the offer? In ef- intercepted by airplanes, and de: 
feet yta burn him. The supposition is veloped in our laboratories. 
thatMe CIA would in due course It is bad enough that the Soviet 
have^discovered the identity of the Union now knows what are the far 
stolemdocument, and that, the clerk reaches of our surveillance technol- 
whorstol^ it must be thought to have ogy, but what is worse is that anyone 
beenk^the: man solely responsible, who knows what it is we have, and 
WhyfcBecause there was — is — how we bring it off; can reason effort- > 
somednr else, higher up- in the lessly into how* to^ make it inoperai- k 
agency^ who was critical to the entire tive. ' - ^ v u -:. : : I 

operatioir. The word they use in the O . ri I 

spY worldisa“mole.'' : i,. . ^ The KH-11, for all its extraordl- 

^ nary sophistication, is, one learns. 

.What^we did find out was what forlornly vulnerable. All you need to 
KdmpUes gave to the Russians; sim- 'know is just how it. works in order to 
ply put, probably the most important develop something which causes it to 
piece of technological information become instantly inoperative. ” 
stolen from the agency since 1960 — ..v-.Now the bearing of this develop- 
the supersecret KH^ll manual. What ment on SALT II is crucial, because 
the KH-11 does is transmit directly, SALT II, like its predecessor; de- 
from ^distance* as great as 300 miles pends entirely on the verifiable good 
abover^^the earth, elec tronicr signals faith of the contracting partners,. A 
that can distinguish between ugly * provision of the SALT Treaty called 
and handsome Russians/ even for no effort by either party to dis- 
through cloud cover. That Inform a- simulate; or to get in the way of the 
tion is reproduced on a digital receiv- other party's instruments of detec- 
ing set which composes facsimiles of tion. Needless to say, the Soviet 
the photographed information more . Uniozt cheated, ast former Secretary 

of Defense Melvin Laird revealed in 
an article for the Reader's^ Digest 
. early in the year. But they cheated 
on the ground. They^did not attempt 
to interfere with our satellites. There 
would not be much point in^doing so 
unless they Were prepared to» go to 
war. And they did not have the con** 
elusive technology to knock oue satei-^ 
litesdown. 

But now that they**are on to- our 
KH-II,. which was the “wild card" in' 


our surveillance system, giving us^ 
that I ncrem en tal protection indis^^i 
pensable to our well-being, the Soviet 
Union can get on with its killer satel^ 
lite program^ looking forward to* the 
hypothetical day when it can* simul- 
taneous ly>^ knock down' Che 
conventional satellites; and blind the 


KH-ll. 


• r- ^ . 






So that we.haver prima facie evi^ 
dence that there is mfiItration.m the 
CIA; and we have a factor in respect 
of SALT II that raises questions as to 
the feasibility of any understanding 
wha tever. There are men in America: 
who would trust the Russians, even 
without invulnerable systems of veri- 
fication. One hopes they are not runt 
ning the government- 3 ^' 
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MIG-23 's 
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U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
11 December 1978 



Washington W[h]0©[p)©[i®: 

U.S. jets that flew over Cuba to spy i 
on MiG-23s there came back with an ! 
unexpected intelligence bonanza: 

The American planes were able to 
chart the Cuban air-defense system by 
pinpointing location of radar units i 
tracking the high-flying planes. \ 

How much does it cost tbc Kremlin j 
to support Cubsi? About 9 million I 
dollars a day^’^ore than 3 billion a j 
year^''»according to latest intelligence 1 
estimates. That is twice the rate of 
last spring. « I 
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AKSICT^ NEWSWEEK 

ON 11 December 1978 



SPYING ON CUBANS MIG-aSs 

An extraordinary U.S. intelligence effort backed up 
President Carter s assurance last week that the new 
Soviet MiG-23 jet fighters now in Cuba pose no , 
nuclear threat to the U.S. Among other reconnaissance ; 
tactics, the U.S. employed sensors that can detect 
nuclear weapons-— and that are so secret that no one ; 
will say whether the sensors are land-based, airborne i 
or beamed firom ships. But it is known that an SR-71 
Blackbird spy plane made a rare flight over Cuba to 
collect information on the MiG-23s, and that the | 
Blackbird carries some kind 
of sensor in addition to its 
cameras. U.S. Navy P-3 pa- 
trol planes also flew near 
Cuba to do some spying, 
presumably by radar. 
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xni:< w AoniiNVj xwiN t'KJO i 
Article appeared 2 December 1978 

on page A-12 





By Dm 6b«rdorter^> 


The MIg-,23<wa^ljaiM rwently nq^ 
plied t» Ciibfe^tiig;»Savim UiUoa< 
■how oefflgiiai^tft^liiwiiif'ra.i^ 
wmp(»»' deliipriySeapaU^^^a^ 
adt appear 

ribr. a seaior ^DManse tiapartii^^ 
fleial 

" The offldeb whoj^qiqlce tor reporters 
on condition thit^he^hot Wi^ 
uid the llmited^iniiiibenof 
plied is e ol 

their inilitiary ittportMc ^ U,S>giitelli « 
gene# has A e p o rt e dl diiet IwTtttsirone^ 


sqiiidMft d£ itt- Mlg ^ oas oeen ac^ 
QuuW By tfle^Ciihhns. scconuM 

The unstated implIcenjon dK^fhe de^ 
fense oitieiel's^reniJirJavr.hft wdi: as oT 
the comments by- President Carten ta 
his news conference ThuradaTi; is tha^ 
the Mif :23e. are>not d military: 


lem so long as thhir number and cap*^ 
biUties are restricted. Administration 
sources said tbe*irnited^ States Is eax^ 
rying on stUMneomplete diseuaaiona 
\^th the Soviet- Union in an attempt 
to define more dearly' ;;what levd; ol 
weaponry ^Cube is acceptable hereu;^ 
The Soviet Unibtt long- age supplied 
Cuba with . Mig: : warplai^ 
areprimarilsr air defense* aircraft but' 
have^ some3^^&»tngrbuBc$l;capabiUt^ 
the defenseToffldU said^'^mejof th^ 
more advanced^^lfi£^23i^! whiehr tegait 
to arrive in^^nu^fnuid^ers^Iaie 
spring have^e^eovrentionalfweepoM 
ground attacbfcapabfltiyi^the^offlcj^ 
saicL" 

. Thi 


sQ* erlai* it^abiipndM, aeepKdlag.tM 
Amoleni and atudast* <iC;tlM4 

period; but iac ; tlM;;S4H 
Tlet pto ie emtntr ot oteeiMM wum^J 
in. Cubib^ni* .'^p* betwaef oCfeaxlTeii 
and defenriTilSy— POBfc3ifc,tt i n- Mg l w 
technology^ HwiatriifflBUlt3ii to£eit» hj 
Ush, however.'^-'J(t^'?*' , 

' Both Carte# ahtftbef.dcfttseomdal 
said tliere i» naeridcneeriliat-nuelem 
weapons are lit.Chi)a.i ^Piilej.iP^:a^ 
craft could .bft adspp|c(;ta CfriT 
ited;numbw-o( nudm^wj^lMii^t^ 
ciaL ehstietalaties-ra^nqaired- to 
gl7» a planw nueldir del l eiry 'Mi psftli^ 
ityln an effeethro 
eonUngtor 
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THE WASHINGTON POST 
Article appeared 7 December 1978 

on page B »6 


Judge Dismisses 
Suif^bY Widow B 

1 Of j 

U.S. I>i^c^:Coiirt Judge Charies 
R. Richeys liardiamissed a $33; millioit" 
Bdaixiaga: suit tmught against former 
i secretary'of;^^ Henry A. IQssinger* 
: and the C^ntr^ Intelligence Agency 
by the* widoir^ &;Kensin^ 

- Who was Idi^^as elmercen^ in the 
^1975^ wi^<Ahgol&^--;i;.>^\ 

-Geai*^- and heir^^^^ 
dred>.hi^BMainied’ that: Kiss^erB' the 
B CIA^and bther U.S:. officials were re 
r spoQ^Iefor the Angola governmait's 
executlonr of Daniel F; . Gearhart, by 
^not waxhing him of the'dangerous sit- 
uatiodin' the^ African ^tion at the 
tiine he went there.. 

But^ Richey ruled Tuesday that the 
Gearharts had failed to .**state with 
' sufficient specificity facts upon which 
relief could be granted? and dls> 
“hss^ the sui t:": ^ B ' 
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THE WASHINGTON POST 
Article appeared 7 December 1978 

on page / B-11 



/ By I<bretta.-Tofani" /Tj 

Wa<hiactoa Potl Stmtf 

y. A saga that began nearly four years 
;>go and 12,000 miles away during tbe 
'AnuBdcattevacuation IW^n»--when 
a pSS for the GIA; booRMr ^fugee 
’sh^&itlr his Vletaamesc^ wife bi^four 
’dajggistead of ..flying^srplaneCout: of 
S»fM without her— wound^to^close 
yesofl^y in D.C ^up^OrCom^^ 
j J^e James Belson-'^editl^l^^^ 
'pild^James L. Rbberta;Lwaaun0t enti^ 
tled^ie back pay front Ai^America; a^^ 
company, thesrrowned ‘ the. CIAi;] 
whh^ fired hin^fior.abandoning't^ 
plaMto the Nbiih^Vietiiiaine^' ^ 

his firi^ Boborts^spent twO: 
yea^ as a secniitr jpiarct f an ap-<- 
plJanee repairman andtw-tuglmat dis- 
patcher. .He sued:; Air .America for 
$ip$<m damage ta bi s j^ g^tion in 
the air^e indu8try<imd<^U^^ 

Roberts claimed he had failed to fly{ 
the plane out ofrSaigon because hel 
could not get td;the;,aL^rtr w than 
he could' not get^talthe air^rt bej 
cause ,an..Air i^^^erica helicopt« 
never^caihe t(r .^ckThim up .fiom *a 
rooftop and tahijtfarrthere as sebed-j 

. Airr^ AinertciLjconm^ed fOr tfai 

that'Robei^ coi^fha^ radioed hi^ 
supervi^ that^ier^waa'stranded, and^ 
had hia^traperviso&sununon a helicop^ 

In ruling • agahist Roberts,. Judge 
Belson said he^diihbwed a *^as8ives 
attitude^- aboutr'getting to the airport 
and flying the, Volpatl, plane to tbe« 


United States.^ His^ atdtudeir Belron 
said, ipw influenced*^ fiiy^^'ffamily'^^d^ 
cumstances. r.;., 

. "As of Apdl 28;: Roberts had imtser 
cured an*American passport fbr them 
(his Vietnamese; wife, stepdaughter 
and mother-in-law) to leave Vietnam 

as dependents of hie as opposed' to be* 




inV in refugee- status^t^B^n said' 
.^e knew that unlcM he. stayed wi^ 
them: as . an- American j sponsor thero 
was air very, - real chance that .they 
iwould^'cnot be^rairliftedT OutpOt vW 

■nanL!!r»s3^*:-;Ci.- 

V 'Asvit.^tnmed out,. Roberi^and his 
familsrspent eight days aboard a refur 
gee shipr^^tl^ 8,000 Vletaamim esca^ 



t^o 

shelfeiT^o and nd-lmth,'' Rob- 

erts vmt^in s letter to Ain" Americad 
.^We ehi^uied 110 de^ees heat by day 
;^a"lr5Slngnrria only 

thiw people died J-wLLL^ver know/* . 
f ^'Alt^ugh^^beris , ibs^'l^ 

Air Amwi(m^ also ^lo^ Its^imteisuit. 
Belson s^ Roberts did hbt libve 'to 
pay for the stxuded plane : bf^use of 
a clause injazp^^^ Americi "contract 
absolring' of res^nsihUity in 

such.cases;tV3^ /vv. ■ • 

;t Air Ameiica;also had su^ Rdbei^^ 
fpr $11,200 in cash that he .hadrbera 
giyen^ to distrib ute^ td other "pilots/ 
Roberts said te ludBftifiif inow2Si 

a locked dcsk.drawer-attlM'iiiport^ ?i 

f Belsoo riediihat Robi^' dld'J noti 
have .to^rebobiirse^ Air ^^ca' foi?i 

Jhat^ suna beeatna^Jiikwmpet^ 

,never -trie^^to^ietiihi: teithi^aimrl 

Air Arnica's jawyl^'W^ifemC] 
soiit.sugg^ed ^atJElober^couh^ 
have beeibllleeiay^ raneernedi ‘ 



do butvWrit focjhe aircraft tqi^nidc mu 


t 
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NEW ORLEANS TIMES-PACAYUNE 
25 November 1978 

Secrets and Public Trials 


Tbert bave been aavenii «um* 
ppn tOtTKPBt jtmrM’ of accMrt 
crimliuli wboM past connection 
with security ageneiee have af> 
forded them a free paae to break 
the law. Rather fbao risk the re> 
lease of natipnal soeority informal 
tion in public co u rt r tioaai, thf 
goTemment has dropped or lower* 
ed ctWnalchargee. 

Now, the Jhsttea p^artment, 
CIA and etb« iotalligeaee agen*’ 
cies havo deddad to file a test 
against the todudqne of ‘‘gray* 
mail" — the threatened disclosure 
of natienal secrets by criminal da* 
fendaaits daring their triaL Attor* 
ney General Griffin Bell and 
others now that dismissal of crimi* 
nal charges is too high a price to 
pay for the government to keep its 
secrets. 

The test case will be filed in coo* 
section with the tAal of RobKt. 
Berrelles, ho official of laterna* 
tional Telephone and Telegraph, 
who is accused of making false 
statements to a Senate commit^ 
Mr. BerreUex’s attorney has de- 
manded. access to classified info- 


matlon to prepare his defense, 
which trill- apparent iaclude 
references to still-secret CIA 
operations in Chile. 

Under the Justice Department 
pr^osal, a secret pre-trial bearing 
would be held in which the defense 
would be required to disclose what 
secret infcnhhtioo it plans to bring 
out during the triaL If the judge 
rules the informatian is irrelevant 
— and therefore Inadmissible — 
the defendant would be bared from 
mwitioninglt .. . . _ . — 

Defense attorneys are normally 
pennitted to talk about their cases 
in opening arguments, including 
any information involvidg national 
secrets which the defense plans to 
introduce during triaL During the 
trial, the judge would rule — in 
public — whether the information 
could be considered by the jury. 
Under the Justice Department’s 
plan, the entire question would be 
settled in secret before the triaL 
The proposal raises sipificant 
legal questions, including whether 
a defendant’s “due pYt)cess’’ rights 
would be violated if he is forced-to 


disclose his case before triaL In 
addition, a defendant has a right to 
a “public tri^’’ and it is question- 
able whether this right would be 
satisfied if thwe is a secret pre- 
trial hearing . 

* Justice Department, attorneys 
suggest that much more pubUc 
information would be available 
under the plan because if a case is 
dropped due to the risk secrets 
mi^t be made public, no inforiM* 
tion would come out 
It is a thorny problem, and there 
is no clear-cut answer. The danger 
is that if secret proceedings are 
permitted in national security 
cases, the precedent might be ex- 
tended to other cases where 
prejudicial publicity is 'at issue. 
Pre-trial proceedings are often 
critical junctures in the crinoinal 
justice system* If the public and 
the press are excluded from such 
proceedings, matters of important 
public concern would be resolved 
in secret, and without public over- 
sight 
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NEW SOLIDARITY 
1 December 1978 



by Lyndon H. LaRouche, Jr. 

NEW YORK, Nov, 26 (NSIPS) - Last 
summer, CIA Director Admiral Stans- 
Held Turner launched a massive purge 
of the so^alled “clandestine services” 
of the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency. 
Now, more than a year later, some very 
foolish people pretend to be perplexed 
by the CIA's alleged incompetence in 
reading the situation in Iran. 

The facts are as follows: * 

First, Turner's purge of E. Henry 
Knoche and hundreds of other senior 
CIA specialists gutted the CIA’s capa^ 
bilitie^ in the Middle East and many 
other regions. This left the CIA analy- 
tical sections dependent on what was 
predominantly second-hand infor- 
. mation, fed into the Agency through 
predominantly British .and Zionist 
conduits. - ^ 

Second, as , a result of leaks sto 
Congressmen,'/ exposing: ‘ Admiral 
Turner and ^igniew Brzezinski as 
liars in their efforts to blame Cuba for 
the Shaba II affair, heavy clamps^were 
imposed by Brzezinski et al. on CIA 
consultation with private channels of 
relevance outside the Agency itself. 
This was aggravated by the conviction 
of fortner CIA operative Snepp, which 

had the effect of gagging the CIA’s 
^discussions even in matters where no 
secret information was transmitted. 

Tliird, since approximately mid- 
August. and increasingly since the 
conclusion of the “Camp David 
Summit,” elements of the U.S. intelli- 
gence establishment have been under 
strict orders not to receive or take into 
account any information which might 
suggest that the “Camp Davicf’ pack- 
age was anything less than k new reli- 
gious miracle. This gag-rule had the 
effect of preventing the CIA (in particu- 
lar) from receiving any of the kinds of 
information which would have 
informed them that the national esti- 
mate subsuming the Iran situation was 
a fatally flawed misconception from the 
start. • - • 

Purged and GutM Agency ! 

These and related facts fully account 
for the current problems of the CIA: It 
is a purged and gutted agency which 
has operated under orders ' not to 
contradict any national estimates 
authored in support of the policies of 
Zbigniew Brzezinskt and Hen^i^ Kis- 
singer.^’ . - ^ 

There^are two additional matten to 


be taken directly into account in this 
connection. The first is the prevailing 
illusions concerning the relative 
weights of the CIA in the U.S. intelli- 
gence community. The second is the 
specific idiocies of national estimates 
directly responsible for CIA mis judg- 
ment in various matters, including* the 
Iran case. 

On the first. The CIA purge of “clan- 
destine services” under Mondale. Brze- 
zinski, Schlesinger and Turner has 
wiped out the CIA’s general ability to 
independently cross-check and correct 
intelligence information and estimates, 
generated by other elements grouped 
under the National Security Council. At 
present, the center of gravity of official 
intelligence operations is technically 
located in the Pentagon, with the 
British- and Zionist-penetrated 
. National Security Agency,. Office of 
Naval Intelligence, and Air Force 
Intelligence the principal official 
bastions of Brzezinski’s operations. 

The. increasing of the relative weight 
of the NS A, ONI and Air Force Intelli- 
gencers consistent with Brzezinski’s 
technetronic policies, policies recom- 
mended in Victor Marchetti’s The CIA 
and the Cult of Intelligence; policies | 
supported by Philip .^gee and Agee’s 
ally Morton Halperin. This places the 
emphasis of U.S, intelligence gathering 
on NS A telecommunications and mail 
taps and satellite and other, related 
forms of information-gatbenng. For 
qualitative, human political-intelli- 
gence gathering the USA is now vir- 
tually at the mercy of the combined 
resources of British-Canadian and 
Israeli-Zioiiis t intelligence networks. 

The importance of CIA “clandestine 
services” is Die means to know situa- 
tions on the ground intimately, to be 
able to develop intelligence concerning < 
matters which no infonnant could po^ .^ 
^ibl\usunoly. in. advance: . how Ivaripuax 


fprces»sWilLn think and xeact uij3^ 
circumstances those forces do riot yet 
anticipate as occurring. There is no 
Substitute for the experienced, quali- 
fied senior clandestine operative in this 
aspect of intelligence-gathering, 
precisely the aspect of work in which 
the CIA’s reported Iran estimates 
collapsed. 

On the second point, although U.S. 
cooperation with the European .Mone- 
tary System has been formal U.S. 
policy since the Bonn “summit," many 
elements in the Administration and in 
the leadership of the Republican and 
Democratic Parties have been dedi- 
cated to London’s policy of intransigent 
opposition to the EMS. Exemplary is 
the pushing of a 1979 depression in the 
UiS, by Blumenthal and Miller, among 
others, and the disgusting antics of 
Robert Strauss arid his Clay machine 
and Israeli intelligence sidekicks at the 
GATT negotiations and in Japan. 

EMS Is Policy Foundation 
Thesignificance of this inconsistency 
for CIA estimates is located in the fact 
that the development of a new world 
monetary system around the keystone 
of the Jan. 1, 1979 institutionalization of j 
the EMS is the foundation of all | 
strategic policy-making of the principal ! 
governments of continental Europe, the 1 
Middle East, southeast Asia,. Japan, | 
Mexico and numerous- other nations. 
The EMS-centered policy is also a war- 
avoidance. pro-detente policy, and is in 
direct opposition to the resurrection of • 
Henry A. Kissinger’s policies ia thej 
Middle East, southern Africa and else - 1 
where. - • \ 

On all the closely related policy- 
issues intersecting the EMS, the major- 
ity of the U.S. domestic national press 
media, most emphatically the TV news 
media and the Washington Post, have 
been consistently lying since May 1978. 

^ Similarly, the leadership of the Repub- ; 
. lican National Committee has been 
variously duped or outrightiy lying — 
^with the liars those most closely allied 
with Henry A: Kissinger and with the 
“free enterprise”' campaign of the 
- Mont Pelerin Society and the Heritage 
Foundation front-organization of 
British secret intelligence. — 
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. the NSA, Air Force Intelligence, ONI 
and National"^ War College under 
puppet-like control of British and 
Israeli intelligence, the overwhelming 
weight of influence on most of the { 
policy-making arms of government has ^ 
been composed of combinations of : 
outright lies and other forms of disin- { 
formation. There has been a gross ; 
misestimate of all aspects of European, i 
Middle East and other developments on I 
; all issues bearing on the EMS and new j 
^orld mwtagy.system^^ ^2 . > . ^ 

D jsregardijig ibese facts, in, connec- | 
tion with the British effort to destabilize 
the Shahanshah of Iran meant over- 
looking the complex of counter- 
measures taken against the British, 

Bahai, British Freemasons, and other 
accomplices of the attempted **destabi- 
lization.” These countermeasures were 
taken on the basis of the strategic 
correlation of economic, monetary and 
political forces being developed around 
the imminent institutionalization of the 
new monetary system, and were 
mightily aided by the mobilization of 
Arab and European forces against the 
hideous farce the “Camp David 
summit" was rightly regarded to be in 
those quarters. 

What do you critics of the CIA expect 
that agency to do to* correct such 
problems — > perhaps shoot Brzezinski 
and Kissinger? . I 
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/^JlTICbE 
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NEW YORK TIMES 
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Issue and Debat^?^^; 

■ ! ^ "”7 ^ 'V’ 'v^ 

Civil Defeh s&^i iyeS „,i. 

Turnabout in^'tiie Strategic PoHct of tiio JlTS^ 


By RICHARD BURT V .^ ': 

SpadslioTbcNcw YoiiiTInit* 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 5 — Eariier 
this month Carter Administration , 
aides dischssed that the United Sutes . 
was about to embark on a new drive to... 
save as many as 140 million Amehcam 
lives in^ the event ol.a major nuclear ^ 
war. The disclosure stirred consider-' !! 


Bach^und 

- Wld^read interest Iti civil defense^ 

* from nuclear auackvarose first in * the ^ 
late ISSO^s after Moscow's'successful^^^ 
lofting of the firscsatellite, theSputnilt<K ii 
The Vachicvemenr demonstVaiecr that 
S^ei missiles wre:.capable of reach-, 
ing the* United? Stat^ The Eisenhower 


able 

many circles. Ob^rvers- asked. 

after civil defenseVwas.-es5cntially-;^;'^i*^«g.J*^*^®^1*^P^®f^^^ 
abandoned 15' years": ago,! Piesideht ■* !^rom miclwr 
Carter had decided to revive 
Officials involved With ther^^ ^ 

defense plaiEsay. it does not r epre s ent a j!-? \hi. 

••crash program,** and in his news con-^ !?«n»aKled this 
ference last week Mr. Carterdenied re- : 

ports that it would cost $2 billion to.,, ^^d^ti^theccns^^^^ 
carryout. Nevertheless* It isviewedbyv^shelter^ in pnvate homes. In Iw.^at 
some experts as constituting a Wgh point, ot. the 

about in American strategic policy.-^i\%t *nif^tration waSiSpendtng^$250 million 
lnpart,.Mr. Caiter’Splanwas slimu-- - fgrxivitdefcnse^.and it wm estimated 
la ted by governmental unease over the ™ romes wre 

apparent expansion of efforts by the >:' equippwwithshwtcrs.,*: ^ W: ' 
Soviet Union to protect its population « * For ^several 
and industrv in a nuclear war, as re- >^^ abruptl^a^doned in the mid- 
p^ed by the Pentagon and the Central 196as. vT^i<m between Moscow and 

Intelligence Agency, ^ut American of-^ W^Wngtoirted alwied ^mewhat and 
ficials acknowledge that the programif \]^officials found^the of an e^ensive 




ducting major evacuaiionh^haw just 
[ ' beguii,., civil defense aid» > maunain 
L^that,;with a we^'s. warning a mass - 
r urban exodus could saVetheJives: of al-> 
mostrCwo-thirds oL the natibn> popular . 
'*:■ - 

L> "The new program would be taken out^ 
ot the P^agon and handed overtb ihcr** 
Administration's nev^Federal Emer-f 
’ -^»cy Management! Agency::^In addi-;^ 
-tion to panning for nucleate cpntingen»9 
'cics,.theagency also hasraspqtisibility 
for naturaldisaster^jand officials hoper 
to achie^ a better me^betwe«civil>7 
defenseduid otherdi^teit actfvities.,^^ 


m 

-5 Ui' 




, The^principal argumen|&used to^'ills- q 
tify a^renewed emphasis on ^cTvil 
fenseiS that the Soviet Union^has gone^^l 
to great lengths to protectits own popu^ 
-lation^and that ah American tailurirto^ 
. match these effoits-couldrTip the over- ^ 
j .all ^tcgic^Um^^^^ 

. Supjx>rters^bf .4m 
thatT Moscow's ' preparations ixtT Uiat;^ 
field are extensive, costing some S2 bilV 4 
liom a year,, ranging from numerousry 
shelters in cities to the storage of lar^ ’ 
reserves of. food, in the countryside^dv^ 
even the construction of^imderground'ii 
industries. ^ 

Arguing thac these preparationS'^iv 
flc^-che Soviet; belief. that a.nudear ^ 
war could be fraght and won; the sup* i 
jportOT cite p a Central ^ Intelligent ' 


is also designed to help.lay the political 
groundwork for Senate approval of a 
new Soviet-American tr^ty on lirhita-. 
tion of strategic arms by catering to the 
concerns of Congressional consent 
tives. ■ • -.\ v 

Civil defense hwkmg; been a cbnti^*.:- 


- shelter promimto be prohibitiwly ex^ ' 
pensive. ^ Mmf' 

b ; Forther>^ietary of Defense'Robert 
:^McNamaiaV 'an . early supporter of 
civij defens^llsdrar^ed at: the time 
th^the Sovie^Uftion’s growin^missile 
arsenaHmade^the protectioit df large 


versial issue, iifandoutof government^' ^ : Agwy report;' released last July, that ^ 

and officials report that Mh’^ '4Ktimated that^under highly favorabl^ 

decision ww^made only , after m j ;5aicijinstaiice5 over 80 percent^^^o^^^ 
tended. &iter ag encY»debateM~nvwhtetMR\y***^9^i?^BS?^^J?^H %^; ^*^ -!^ - rSo^iftv population might' suiviv^''a;'] 
Sute- Department and. arras coitttnHi%- ®»i«:nuclMi:#ltac]tI^ 
agency^te expressed .. -.-iL _ _ 

tkm toan expand^ effort, t^ f r'nKi'T'T-.jri&-r 

Defense Departmcntitj.andy!VW^^^Pn”^0^^(y^^^^^ ^ COHTXjiUitU. 

House civil defcnsejuivprates 

' to have won this debate, ihd the PentaS^J^^lJ/orc^uie ^ 

gon is noirproposihg to ask pmgressi^^^fgSS^ 


CONTIiiUiili) 


imstratii 


kecetved^ 


■irsi msiwimcni m me new pnin;.. . ■.•ji 

But judging ^the tentative way 

Carter uJkea atouran i!Kwease,=fbt;^£l'ensef^haWlyietwgfr,»^^^ 
civil-defense financing last woolt 

clear that the civil- defense .4^;^ 
sun open. This debate :ls*Hifcely!<’tn^§VtilAe the program of the 196^Mr;j- 
spread to Capitol Hill whew the Wiiitfe^jr;C*rt^* W PP>gra«n:*^." y^*^^ ^ 

House submits'its budgetary requests*-''jf5^°*“*“f ^eltersfbut on . 
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Aides to Mr/ Carter’s national, sis 
curity adviser* j:bigniew,. Brzezinskr;- 
also suggest that a wide disparity in 
Soviet and American^ civil defenses 
could^. put .Washington ^t^andisadvais- 
tage in;s^senous politicafcrisiSvlTh^- 
argue that:if tjhe Soviet Union* iie^the 
midst of, acrisis*. were to begin evacu* 
ating Its cities; the United Sutes would 
exposed to ar subtle form of ^"nuclear 
blackmails? v - . 

Bardyl. Rjr Tirana,/ the. l^ta^n^s 
civil defense chief and a major-archk ^- 
lect of the new program, also coniends-i 
that evacuations provideithe '*easiest^ 
and cheapest”' solution to die nuclear 
defense probim. He concedes^ that 
evacuations from large idties'^.would 


/ questioned. An expert on'cml defen^^ 
^^^Leon^Goure of the Washington-based 
: .-Advanced International Studies. Insti* 
tute».said last week that aa.evacuation 
: plan would not “impress” Moscow un- 
c ^lessit were coupled with a $3 billion-a- 
year program for building new shelters 
; and: protecting key military installa- 
tionsw ,.. .. - V. 

Other ' Critics^ assert .. that little 
. thought Imbeen given to how the mas- 
sive^ congestion created by urban 
-evacuations would be.handled and how 
, Americans fleeing from cities would be 
. housed and: fed in the countryside.. On 
the one hand,, they argue that if little is 
many would 

':-.soon periidt.fnmjtuclear fallout and 


pose difficulties but argues that they;V^is®*se after an afSt^ck. On the. other. 
can be dealt; with by?;?educating'f- the'r." sa^^t programs to pro- 

public. ■ tvide for their nee^ would require bil- 

He alsd^ ^a^:'Q»?iifider the’ iiwV / fionsofaddltiohal’dollars. . , 

plan, the^Umted^Sbtes woufd* stilt 

spend proportionately Jess on .avil^de- 4/ V/. - -Thc Outlook 
fense than several smaller countries in3^^ ^ ' i 

West r. Europe,"^ including^ S -Although Mn, Carter has approved a*; 

Sweden and Switzerland.. to iipgrader jciW defenses, he? 

^ yet .dctcnnihediho^mucl>: 

: y-, m wants to devote to White 

r House officials say that financing will - 
ar-* ^ approved on an annual basis: and ^ 
'guments to suggest that an expanded that- the Administrate^ will thtis^^have 

civil.defense effort'f^^idi^rable and . vJ^to seek Congressional support for each^ 
also probably uhworkaWe^l/ t r.x"' increment to. the program? Ac- 

They mainuin^ xh^tirx^SxtentPatr^j^^rfiingly/ rxttt^^ and' Con- 

Soviet preparations hasjbi^ exaggerr ^^gress will hawa number of oppbrtuhi* 
ated and that whatever steps Moscow v ^^tii^tafreassi^Uie new^policy. 
took to provide prot^<mv:minions;of t7^££:^' Officialsr^ agreed^that im^rtarir* 


Cnttcs of the plan usean array 




RussiansT^^WiSCHrwfjsliiittsmiciear ? future Gongres- 
attackv i action .are 

Opponerks alsoTpcnnr loa the recem ' achieves a 

C.l.A. study to bolster theircase/refCT- ?pstrote^c arms, accord; with Moscow 
ringto the agency's conclusion that the ^^ fand whether i< is. then approved by the / 
Russian program,^whfle large;.was.bn- ?;:^ /Senate. If an/agrMment is obtained in 
likely to ”cmbolden^•^the Soviet leader- thi nex^ six months; which . is consid-^ 

ship to risk a nuclear war;/ »^???f f^; v.? ^, 7er^likely/and it»^ , 

Critics, including Senator’ J6hn/Gul- /? .^h® ^nd could gc^fout of the civil de*-*L 
ver, Demociatof lowa^alOT arguithat?r/7®»esait., r 

any effort tomke divil defense: seiv ^An other :quesu~on is the dcgree./ofj 

ously could undermine the^deterrent^-^-^V cooperation. the^Administrationwouldn 
fectof nuclearaims. Byebunteringthe^^;; get frcm’^tatef^.and^^.to^ leaders. At4 
destructive' power oP. tKeset weapons; : */?present-,.civil defBi^ programs are fi- j 
Senator Culver and othef^wrh*;CiSnlf^S?nanced-wto Federal and local funds J 
defensefcoutdt;' make^Mplear arrangement that few/locaW 

more reali$tic/pptiori-^f6tVSoriet|and/^ found/attractive? FutuitH 

; American leaders. sujpport for civif defehse ^rde- 1 
' r - - . - ^ . 1 V - > ^jpCTd/on. how. fartfae eXistinarfundingH 

fe ij g jji-ii fi. ^ tfnraM^ '-**^*^ • •• +*Me3 

c^'T.AuuAkiuiia’^^cixuns.'uu^s i is' :aiscrrii;fiA5jL?*V*U w anercqi;.>4r^ -/ jJ 
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_ the WASHINGTON POST 

6 December 1978 

>41 K 


Pentagon Official Due to Be Chief 
Of Senate Foreign Relations Staff 


Sen. Frank Churdi (D-Idaho), who 
is expect^- to aaanmo the chairman- 
ship of the Senate Foreign Relationa 
Committee in the -new Congress^ has 
selected William Badtf,. a Pentagon 
^y f fjfiai to be the committee's staff 
director, informed 'sources report - 

Bader, 47, is ^uty dirwto of the 

office of -planninir for the- secretary 

of defense. He has been responsible 

for coordinating defense Intelligence 
operation*. ^ .. 
Bader servrf on-the staff of the 

Foreign Relation*- Committee froin ■ 

1966 to 1968. His appointment m not- 
likely to be anounced Until Church 

has been formally, . InsiUdled as ch^ 

man in. January. - • ■ 

Ba d*** would succeed Norvill Jon^:i 
who la reported to be taking a job m 
private industry.':? . 

Staff members on Foreign _Rel^’ 
tions report directly to individual ; 
senators who, in effect named them, 
to their positions, soihe staff dir^or 
is lets pow«ful than on many oth« 
committees. But .as-^ the chairing s 


right*lumd can still have suly ' 

stantial influence. Informed source^ 
speculated that Bader could plar am 
^portant role in the Senate dehatej 
on a new strategic arms limitation | 
treaty (SALT) with the Soviet Unioxu i 
Afl of the Committee, Church 

is expected to W thm SALT floor.; 

leader. ^ . 

Bader^ with a doctorate from Prince* - 
ton, is a former foreign service of- 
ficer and official of the Ford Founder^ 
tion. He worked for. Sen. Church on. 
the staff of the select committee that 
investigated the C^itral Intelligence; ij 
:Ageney. 
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WASHINGTOT STJffl 
3 DECIMBER 1978 


A veteran’s view 


Wlmt hinders CIA 
from doing its job? 


By Jack Maury 


A wise veteran of White House 
councils has said that the greatest 
danger to 'peace in our time could be 
an ill-informed American president. 

Small wonder, then, that the presi- 
dent reportedly has expressed con- 
cern over CIA performance with re- 
gard to the potentially explosive 
situation in Iran. But it is difficult to 
see how any intelligence service 
could function effectively in the face 
of the coiivcidence of circumstances 
which have conspired over the past 
several years to disrupt and demor- 
alize the agency. 

The roots of many of today’s prob- 
lems lie at the door of agency man- 
agement. The -peremptory dismissal 
of hundreds of skilled and experi- 
enced officers have profoundly i 
affected morale, resulting in the 
voluntary retirement of hundreds of 
others. _ _ 

CIA. and indeed our entire national ^ 
security apparatus, is victim .of the j 
theology, prevalent in parts of the j 
present administration, which holds : 
that' official secrecy. like military 
strength, is, by definition, immoral 
or sinister. The resulting restraints, 
and inhibitions have seriously eroded 
intelligence initiative. This unilateral 
disarmament in the -midst of intense 
intelligence warfare with forei^ 
adversaries ■ has had little effect in 
reassuring the agency’s domestic 
critics, and even less in encouraging 
reciprocal restraint on the part of the 
KGB. It has, however, resulted in 
considerable disenchantment among 
friendly foreign intelligence services 
whose valuable collaboration with us 
in the past had been based on the be- 
lief that CIA was ready and able to 
take the lead in providing the Free 
World with protection against sur- 
prise and subversion. T 

But perhaps as damaging to 'he 
long-term effectiveness of our inteui- 
gence services as any of the above 
has been the irresponsible zeal of the* 
American media in exposing the se- 
crets, attacking the purposes and dis- 


Unting the facts regarding our intelli- 
gence activities. 

This is not to suggest that there is 
anything unhealthy in the adversary 
attitude of the media toward any gov- 
ernment agency which operates 
clandestinely. Nor is it surprising 
that the media have not yet recov- 
ered from the euphoria — indeed the 
arrogance of their success in 
vitally affecting the conduct and out- 
come of a major war and contribut- 
ing to the downfall of two presidents. 
Eut just as the press has been so 
effective in dramatizing events in 
Inddchina and uncovering mischief 
in the White House, so should its own 
performance be subject to scrutiny. 
The corruptive effects of power are 
not limited to government alone. 

>-Among recurring, seriously mis- 
leading themes appearing in the 
news or editorial pages of influentiaT 
publications have been the following: 

•.CIAis a sort of “rogue elephant,’’ 
operating beyond the controi of presi- 
dent or Dingress. la fact, as both the 
Church and Pike committees con- 
cluded. CIA. in the words of the Pike 
report, "has been highly responsive 
to the instructions of the president 
and assistant to the president for na- 
tional securi^ affairs." And the 
agency has always reported to Con- 
gress precisely in accordance with 
procedures laid down by the Con- 
gress itself. 

» CIA was a witting accomplice in 
the Watergate burglary. In fact, as 
the Rockefeller Commission con- 
cluded, CIA had no reason to know 
that the assistance it lent Howard 
Hunt (documentation', camera, 
recorder) would be used for im- 
proper purposes. Moreover CIA 
Director Helms refused to allow 
agency operations in Mexico to be 
used as a pretext to obstruct post- 
Watergate investigations. 

• CIA has been involved in illegal 
drug traffic. In fact, as John Inger- 
soli, director of the Bureau of Narcot- 
ics and Dangerous Drugs, stated in’ 
response to a congressional inquiry, 
CIA has been the bureau’s “strongest 
partner" in uncovering foreign ! 
sources of illegal narcotics. i 

Jn addition, there have been 
numerous false or misleading indi- 
vidual news items. A few examples: 


• A front-page item appearing in the 
New York Times in 1969 alleging that 
there had been “at least one con- 
firmed battle death in Laos — when 
an American CIA agent was killed by 
gunfire at' an advanced post." As a 
subsequent embassy investigation 
made dear, the “CIA agent" turned 
out to be a. five-day old premature 
baby of the family of an employee of 
Air America, the CIA-controlled con- 
tract air carrier. The story was espe- 
cially mischievous because of the 
strict U.S. policy, in line with„the 
Geneva accords to which the U.S. 
was a party, against any combat in- 
volvement by U.S. personnel in Laos. 

• Washington Post item in 1976 by a 
member of the Post editorial staff d^ 
scribing the so-called Penkovskiy 
Papers as “precisely the ’coarse 
fraud, a mixture of provocative 
invention and anti-Soviet slander’ 
that the So-viet authorities . . . 
claimed it wasatthetime." 

In fact, having been the CIA officer 
in charge of the Penkovskiy opera- 
tion. I have assuredthe Post, astheir 
senior editors were assured when 
they originally serialized the Papers, 
that virtually every word in them at- 
tributed to Penkovskiy was his own. 

• Washington Star headline in 1976; 
“CIA Goal; Drug, Not Kill, Ander- 
son." In fact, the story said only that 
the White House had consulted a 
“former CIA physician" about drug- 
ging Jack Anderson “to discredit 
him." 

• A number of press stories aileging 
CIA introduction of swine flu virus 
into Cuba. Although flatly and pub- 
licly denied by the agency in both 
press releases and assurances to con-, 
gressional. committees, most of these 
allegations have never, been re- 
tracted. 

Quite as damaging as some of the' 
false and misleading stories have 
been disclosures of sensitive opera- 
tional information. It is difficult to 
see how the public interest is 
served by revelations which destroy 
the fruits of important, dangerous 
and expensive intelligence undertak- 
ings, strain diplomatic relations or 
embarrass individuals, organizations 
or foreign governments who have 
provided the agency with valuable 
assisunce. Who is served by publica- 
tion of deuils of the effoits of the 
Glomar Exploren'to salvage wreck- 
age of a Soviet submarine? As Eric 
Sevareid. commenting some time 
ago on press stories of the interceo- 
tioo of foreign communications and 
of submarine reconnaissance, in for- 
eign waters, asks: “Were these two 
' stories information that people had a 
right to know and beneiitted by 
knowing? Only a rather exotic cult of 
editorial thinkers would say yes.” 


COHTIliuED. 
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The ih«d;a have been ever ready to 
make instant celebrities of those for* 
mer‘CIA employees who. for 
whatever motives, choose to vioUte 
their solemn secrecy commitments, 
sabouge sensitive and important 
operations and jeopardize the ca- 
reers and personal safety of former 
colleagues by “telling all/' Typical 
among these has been the recent idol 
of the talk shows and book reviews, 
John Stockwell. The mindless zeal 
with which some of the media have 
accepted uncritically his unsubstanti- 
ated allegations would befit the acco> 
lades heaped upon the pronounce- 
ments of Fidel Castru by Radio 
Havana. Lost in the avalanche of 
publicity is the fact that white still in 
the agency he failed to inresent his 
complaints to the inspector general 
or other senior officials, or to report 
them to the appropriate oversight 
committees of the Congress; and that 
some of his allegations are outright 
falsehoods, such as the especially, 
serious claim that . . the CIA's re- ' 
cent record includes the assassina- 
tion of Patrice Lumumba; Ngo Diah 
Diem, the South Vietnamese Presi- 
dent; Rafael Trujillo Monila. the 
Dominican Republic president; Gen. 
Rene Schneider, the commander of 
the Chilean Army. . 

(The "tell all" fraternity IS not 
limited to junior or middle-grade offi- 
cers who were probably ideologically 
or emotionally unfit for the demands 
of the intelligence business in the 
first place. It includes, at least in 
some degree, a former director, Wil- 
liam Colby, who defends his record of 
going, beyond the traditional bounds 
of security on the ground that only in 
this way could the agency's repuu- 
tion be cleared and- its critics reas- 
sured. 

(Among Colby's bitterest critics 
have been some former members of 
the high priesthood of secrecy, the 
counter-intelligence clique. Perpetra- 
tors and victims of the myth of the , 
omnipotent KGB, their basic as- . 
sumption is not only that all of our se- 
curity agencies are penetrated (prob^ 
ably true, at least to some degree), 
but that most of what we take to be 


reliable intelligence is being fed to us 
by Soviet deception artists. It is 
ironic that some of these self-pro- 
claimed guardians: of the agency's 
security conscience should, in an , 
apparent effort to settle old scores ‘ 
and cover past fiascos, now tom up 
in the ranks of the "kiss and tell" 
brotherhood' along with the likes of 
Messrs. Marchetti. Agee; Snepp. ' 
Stockwell. See, for example. Legend: 
The World of Let Harrey Oswald, by _ 
Edward Jay Epstein.) . - . - 

There is also the problem of news 
selection and' news suppression. A . 
case in point is the coverage of hear- 
ings on CIA and the media, at the 
beginning ot-this year by a subcom- 
mittee of the House Select Commit- 
tee on. Intelligence. Although several 
former CIA. officials testified there- 
had been no ^gnificant cases where 
news disseminated to foreign audi-^ 
ences by CIA had contaminated 
stories destined for American read- 
ers. I noted that despite lengthy 
investigations'by other congressional 
committees and numerous cries of 
alarm by editors and commentators, 
not one signifleant case of such con- 
tamination bad been identified. Typi- 
cal headlines the next day, however, 
wasr this in The Washington Star, 
“U.S. Media Took Stories Planted by 
CIAas Genuine”. 

There was also my own testimony 
that while there was little evidence of 
CIA corrupting the American media, 
there iTas good reason to believe that' 
the KGB had been quite active in this 
regard. I cited m top. secret manual-, 
entitled- “The' Practice of Recruiting . 
Americans in the U.S.A. and Third 
Countries” published by the First 
Chief Directorate of the KGB and 
listing, in oTder of priority, 12 catego- 
ries of recruitment targets. The first 
was government empioyees with ac- 
cess to classified information. The 
second was members of themedia. I 
referred to evidence that Soviet ef- 
forts in this regard had, been quite 
successful. 

On the use of journalists in the col- 
lection of intelligence. Eugene Pat- 
terson, president of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, 
warned that CIA use of even foreign 
Journalists "could lead to the death 
of our American Dream." However, 
neither he nor any media representa- : 
fives cited a case where a CIA con-' 
neefion had either contaminated 
news disseminated in the U.S. or 
interfered-with the obligations of an 
American journalist Ur his publisher 
or his public. Nor did anyone expiain 
how the American Dream would be 
placed in mortal jeopardy by CIA re- 
cmtoentofaTass.corresoondent.', 


Over a dozen reporters were^. 
present during the hearings. They 
provided extensive coverage of the 
testimony of media representatives, 
but no testimony critical of U>e 
media, or challenging allegations of 
CIA corruption of the media, or of 
KGB penetration of the media. 

This is a sorry record. It brings to 
mind the words of Mr. Jefferson 
when, in 1807, he wrote to his friend* 
John Norvell of Kentucky : 

“Nothing can now be believed 
which is seen in a newspaper. Troth 
itself becomer suspicioua by being, 
put into that polluted vessel." 

But the purpose of recounting this> 
record here is not to- suggest a solo*' 
tion to the problem of irresponsible . 
journalism. Rather, it is to identify a 
source of disturbing disarray in oup 
first line of defense and to warn those^ 
concerned’ about the effectiveness of' 
the CIA of the future not to be misled 
by. media-created myths' regarding 
the CIA of the past. .-These, myths 
have -alre ady generated public and 
! political pressuresHTor cures “worse* 
than, the disease, or legislative re- 
strictions and public exposures which 
would damage the agency's effec- 
tiveness even more than it has been 
damaged already. 

. But these is one measure which 
might do much to restore the effec- 
tiveness of all our intelligence, serv- 
ices — the passage of legislation 
providing meaningful protection for- 
sensitive' intelligence sources and 
methods. Our ba^c espionage law is 
woefully Tnadequate. In order to con- 
vict under it, the government must', 
prove that the disclosure of classified 
information was done with "intent, 
or reason tn believe" that it was “to 
be used to the injury of the United 
States or to the advantage of any for- 
eign nation." Thus if even the most' 
sensitive information, such as the 
identity of agents or the details of 
inteiilgence collection techniques, 
are revealed publicly, conviction is 
often impossible unless the defendant 
is caught in flagrante with a foreign 
agent. It is ironic that we have laws 
providing prison sentences for reve- 
lation of information on such matters 
as crop statistics, bank loans. Inter- 
nal Revenue data. Selective Service 
records, export controls, patents, re- 
lief roUs. and even insecticide formu- 
las; but -intelligence employees can. 
with impunity, violate their sworn, 
commitments, betray their organiza- 
tion and destroy the careers and 
jeopardize the lives of former col- 
leagues by "telling all." They can de- 
stroy the effectiveness of valuable 
and costly- technical collection sys- 
tems which have been years in the 
making. And in doing all this they 
can be assured of fame and fortune. 

if these instant celebrities crave 
future adventure and reward they 
can develop, and. some undoubtedly 
have developed, mutually profitable 
relationships with foreign intelli- 
gence services. Their, appeal as tar- 

CQgTlir mr.D 
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sets for recruitment stems not only 
v^from. . their knowledge of. our own 
intelligence operations; with their 
ready access, to the media and lec* 
ture halls, they are ideally situated 
“agents of ' influence;'* In this ca> 
pacity they are uniquely qualified to 
serve what a former Soviet intelli* 
gence officer has described as one of 
the. KGB’s highest priority objec- 
tives,; “to put out the eyes ot our 
enemy by discrediting and disrupting 
hisjatelligence service.” | 

. All this is not to>suggest anything : 
' as drastic as the Britiu Offieiat.Se- ! 
Crete- Act, or the espionage , laws of 
most other democratic countries.- All ' 
that fs.prbposed is a. bill which would ; 
'cover lonly .ihforniation . specifically 
designated by the director of Antral ■ 
Inteiligehce dr the heads of the other' ■ 
intelligence regencies as-relating-: tor' 
iqteiiigenca^'sources and fflethods!^.i‘ 


f l -. irrtte identities of agents or the de- 
i * tails of technical collection systems/ 
r It wouldhavB no applications to other 

• i categories of classified material. And 
I It would be binding only on those indi- 
' viduals who, by: virtue of employ- 
ment wi^ an intelligence agency. 

; voluntarily assumed the obligation m i 
' protect source and method informa- 
; tion. 

, 1 fn, considering such legislation;- it 

■ may be appropriate to recall the 
j comment of Gen. Washington . who 
: just over-200: years, ago, wrote in/'a 
I i letter to €ol. Elias Dayton: "The 
; necessity, for procuring good intelli- 
gence is apparent and need not be- r 
further urged - all that remains for 
- me to add is that you keep the whole 
>.matter as secret as possible. For 
,. ^pon secrecy; success-' depends in ! 
;^mest enterprises of the kind and for ' 
it. they are- generally de- 
iwated^howcvegjueJlpianned.*'^ , A,; 

. Jack Maury, arbo recently retired ai Mm" 
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As the Carter administration nears: 

^ tfte end of Its second year, Washington , 

^ is alive with rumors of heads about to 
‘ rolL.Not without reason: ' - 

* Experience has reshaped the presi* 

' dent’s concept of government To bring 
‘ practice into harmony with his revised 

views, changes need to be made in the 
president’s office and at the Cabinet 
*' and subcabinet levels. ’ 

- ^ Cartel hame to Washington with' the 
? horrors of the Nixon-flaldeman 'WMte 
f House‘ fresh in his rnhuL To ‘ensure 

* against secret unaccountable and ille* 

rule by the insiden; he insisted on 
’’two principles. ^ .• ii, ?; "‘''f ? ^ '*^0 s' 
i '■ > First he vested in the departmtet ind 

* agency heaib maximum authority, espe- 
1 dally in the matter of picking their own 
^ istaffs. Second, he put together a 

** White House staff, short bn the capaciQr 
to coordinate issues that engag^ tte W 
'^tered of severai departments. . v'tl 
’’''.Thai'? approach ■ has,- predictably, 
*>TaiIed In several respects.' The adniln* 

- istriition has been notable, for a lack of 
^ high-level coordination. On the political 
t'side, the president has already shaken 
f dp the White ■ House. Jerry RafshOon 
*atid'Anhe Wr^er have beeti’, added to. 

, the staff with visibfy good results." |i 
^ Blit the current drive to impose tight! 
^budgetary 'constr^ts <m the d^^- 

' mbnts mid agenda has dimlom w^V 
ness at the top of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget if he is truly soious' 
V about holding dpwn.lnflation, toe presir 

- dmii will Want 'a weightier figure at the 
head of 0MB than toe present.diredxnr,; 

. Jama McIntyre. - ' ' ■ v- ^ 

' Relations between the National Secu- 
rity Council staff unda Zbigniew Brze- 
'dnski and .the Deparhnents of State 
and. Defense are currently being stud-, 

. led at . OMBw.T|Presnmably there ‘ wOl-; 

' emorge somecnrb on the NSC’s itdi for. 
i advo^Cirt 'isT against coordination '^'of-, 
differing d^rtnimital Idews. Pabaps:. 
iBrxezinslto wUlleyeh be oUiged to put. 
"high on his staff somebw^ with oompe^! 
itence^to > bloid. econmnic and ,ene^:’ 
,^nestlons into sbenrity issnes^'^v ^<r V r 
> -Several. /Cabinet I offleets' get’ toy, 
highj^des fO^ instinctive responsive- ' 
ness tp. toe ndeds.pf the White House: 
Included ih*'^ that V list are Secretaries 
Cyrus Vance-of State, Harold Brown of 
Defehse, Cedi Andrus of Interior arid' 
■Bob Berglahd of AgricUltu^ f i 
ViSeveral ./.otoers-dncludlnp Mlchad 
. Biiimento ai at ^ Treasury, . Joseph CalK 
'fahb atvHEWvand' Patrida Harrisjat'/ 
jlUD-Miave^ shown . more 7 indepemr 
dence But' events have tended to prove* 
BlUmentoal right- in his differenca 
with toe White Hou s e-' n otably on the 




J ' * Vv,-' o : 

fe'siaent’sIMM^ 

tbTrT-'Jt*: !l ■*. ^ 

' issue of supporting toe dollar. Califano I 
;/ and Harris, apart from being able, have j 
K support from liberal and black- con-r 
;\Stltuenda the 'White House would not! 

/. readily antagonize at this time. ‘ ■■' ! 

‘ -In some.casa there is a tension be-i 
\ tween individual qualiUa . and Institu-: 

V tional requirements. Attorney General i 
IT Griffin ■ Beil ha superb , political 
- sthicts,'bnt.he semns not to like Wab-!' 
f Ington or the Justice* Depahment all 
that much. Moreover, the need for an, 
:httbrney' general without personal po- 
^ liticai ' da to- the president H , now 
^undalked by toe cato of Bert Lance; 
.''.the president’s friend, and forma di- 
rector of 0MB, who is toe focus of an 
' Atlanta invotigatioh that ha alrady 
seen the presidents brother, Billy; take 
7, toe Fifth Amendment ' *;/ ” 


jama Schlesinga->-and;I say this a j 
i^n-friend and admira-— i^lmore'notedd 
Isfor. rugged ; inteiiectual honesty’ andji 
t, critical acumen than the political, agit^ 
|ity needed to bring warring agenciar] 
t into a new.department at a time when^ 
7 ehagy is'a hot jpartlsan Issue. Juanita/j 
iKreps lacks the pushiness to bring the^ 
i^Departmeiit of commerce to the foro-^ 
'4ln toe matter bf cbOrdina'tlng trade and;^ 
••'mVestoieritpolldes. > ' V: ^ 

.'!‘-Ray Marshall at Labor may not have] 
‘^the sta^e to bwgain ^ectlvely withj 
I, the lika of Geo^ Meany of toe AFL^ 'I 
/.OO and .Frank; Fitzsimmons of the'! 
lTTeam8ter8. StMaaeM *lftirna. director 4 
' bf^'toe- cm ttrairateuigence AgenevTij 


seems to think the, problems of the 
>■: agency are matters of Image ratoa 


Is toe case— performance 
|;;; .:;Attoe subcabinet level,, toe admin-' 
^istaitlbn would like to get more manage- 
f rial abiliW.Ihe post of undersecretary of < 
^ agiictdture./ii/itacant"and Sidney Hat-’ 
man;b',l«i^|!)^ths N0 l^ 2 in' Com:’! 
merte^^der.imrmim steam;imdh^^ alrli 
|;assatedi;hy soiM^^hite /Etpiito. /ai(lel^!| 
'mida itteadreiF::^piirentIy prasmw’is'j 
^bMng.' pot .'dtt' Undersecretary of-IAtov 
|Bph Brown, Depuw Secretary 
I pmmtlm'Alah‘)3utchimm^m^ . Under::] 
isecremty m hiteribr Jama Joseph. 

tou wbol4,toe admihistradon 
I probably err bathe side bf making top 
^f or jratobr th^ too' nuti^ changes. Cer-<] 
^!tmnly>toerev IsThb'!. need!^tb - cautioln 
f jagalDst surgery.’ 

“H: But toe tone Is imjpOrtant-^peciaRy': 
at a tone when/ government in general | 
>,ls' uhda fire. It. would be a sigh that the J 
^IGeorgia mafia bad -m^wh up to their . I 
j- jobs if .toiqr could achieve the necessary 1 
I* £lrliij witli sdiiiGtliln^ lllCQ tbd j^r siclous^ 
|;nen Carter himself shows In his per-j 
/6< mlde al lng i:'/^:??^>.;'::v;^i:^j^ 


i;- 

I 
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U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
18 December 1978 


Washington 

Groping for wstys to deal with the ) 
Iran crisis. National Security Adviser j 
Zbigniew Brzezinski is calling in 
more outside experts. Not only is for- 
mer Under Secretary of State George 
Ball sitting in on Iran policy talks, but 
also Richard Helms, former CIA di - ! 
rector and ambassador to Iran, is be - 1 
ing consulted. ^ j 

Reports are flying that CIA chief 
Stansfleld Tiuner will be moved to 
another job because of intelligence 
foulups— ^ssibly to replace Alexan- 
' der Haig as head of NATO. Turner's 
successor? John DeButts, retiring 
head of American Telephone & Tele- 
graph, is said ^ be a top candidate. 
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THE WASHINGTON POST 
Article appeared lO December 1978 

on page_ C-6 



’Repis.SBaati-. &• StnttD» ll 2 atioa.ot talent; At ttuTtime it 'was alJ 

his lettaeta/Ihe-Post- (^Amcri^Spsr. '^most iu)dmMDyj>ar e ei?* d jsMtiii the] 
Gap,’*JDefcl)iex p te aia s.liii coacenfctliat-S*8*°Q^-^^MSt:^o.> fc i m wr t h iMw aim , aniu 
our tatenige8ce<»Uejetfin(;eftoBts. provide for^tha conthmlng hMiiff' 

nowjdmost exdnshMS^iwdiiiicat^aiutFi^anil traiaiog of new operational persoiK 
tliat,w» have ent offtJawic; person-toHt£iiei,?'aii overstaff edi^Operationar Qirae^ 
peraomfhninanJStntemgencrHaoUectton^poratei^had^ taiba|j^^;rdowii::-a]id 
opaadon&J c an i ia wi r e yon^ that this l»ggreanilhied;.rM/ ai.^^ y^;^^aa^^ 
iipt^aM;aiid^aA'stoeentroq(i«^^iAa^RepsStnttim's^^^t^^ 

United States hastiie lM'and SMMt; 

faitolH g ain r*. Jr'- t wr«W fii»H«W| 

ensuTflt 

fnrbatMn Slntton lightty b^pcniblftint^ 


f WheD;I:r«jtorMtirG» 0 M tx^jirnt gmAtmmt and sm that th«r^ 
the aganqr thn/naadrand tue imHMsrtaiirfittff aiirf fl|ip^a. 

for redncthma M tioir 6 fxtit«ic:m|>l 

torat^rinkh *fWejatd.tl|e^apabflitliia ^ poodIilk Boioin' inteUinence eoilactton' 
bf thjs ' di ra ctocita/ w nnic!t;tod^':aef^ airihaaoctscianca relies heavily 
ever. j^thooghrnesF terhnical means otJ oir the^ courage and* ingentiitjr od onc^ 
iroUectipit pmdtiir to* extend oor^c^ Give them OvCiiJ 

lecttonrregforttitfaey.oniy comply opinion^ that Is snppor^' 

they': dbiii^siipeRwde^hnx^ Mmsible^and 

tors. ' Onlyshionai^. CT ilitt c t or s ci^'§ain^^^ restrictive;,' and- they^-wiil I 

acces^to^motivesi^\ t^hitentions^, to^^‘’'contim2e: to < provide the irreplaceid)iaLl 
thoughts and plans. They'WiU aiwayebe:^^^^^^ h iiman- in our 

vital- toroiir couiUry^ seetirit3rJSl aaiiL;^ col lection programi^jAf:;^^^:^ 
then th^tbere would ho iBeMilng-^»y?^^r----«T.4j^>g^^ 
strength or ; 


ful' rednctlOB in 

activities, and that iiqr;aims.'were to.^».^ n 
SDin opetatiooal eftidehcy and inil ufr 


•r. 
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0>/?AGE 13 DSCZrffiER 19T8 


Letters 


^ i,*.. , ; .’...V,. . ‘ •'>*:'* ■- ‘ 

C.LA.: ‘Irreplaceable’ Officers 


To the Editor: ^ v- 

In his Ncv. 30 letter, •‘America's Spy *' 
Gap," Representative Samuel S.., 
Stratton expresses his^concem that"' 
our intelligence collection efforts .are 
now almost exclusivity technicai and. • 
that we have cut off ,c2a»ic, person-ttV:/' 
person intelligence collection opera-<> 
tions^I can assure you that this is not ; 
the case, and ttot the CI^'s recent;:! 
reorganization and reductions in ' the v 
Operations. Oirectoratet. in no - way- ^ 
downgrade the: coatinaihg:;and ^tal' 
;ixaportancc of what Mr^ Stratton 
rightly calls "that anrientart^’JV^ '^^ 

When 1 r epor t e d , to Congress!^ ta 
the agency on the. need and rationale 
forreductioos in the Operations Direc - 1 
torate^ 1 saidr. ••We need the capabiW 
itiesoi this directorate as:much today 
as everA ^Althoujg^/hew'^ t^^ 
means ol d>ilection permit os to ex* 
tend our coUectioa e^D^ they only 
complementi they do ni^ supersede^ 
human ooUeetorsc Only hnaan collec* 
tors can gain access to motives, to in- 
tentions, to thoughts ^ plans. They ^ 
will always be vital to our country‘s se- - 
curity."''* ;?'- ■ 

I said then that there'w^d be no 
meaningful redaction in overseas 


•'Strength or activities, and that my 
aims were to insure operational effi- ! 
- den^ and full utilization of talent At 
the time ft was almost universally per- 
Veeived within the agency that to fur- 
>tber th^ aims; and to provide for the 
; cont in ui ng hiring and training of new 
.'operational personnel, an overstaffed 
COperations' Directorate had^ to be 
. pared down and streamlined. - 
I share Mr.; Stratton's con ce rn that 
the U.S. have the best and most effec-- 1 : 
tive intdligence information possible.. > 
To insure this, we must attract and re- 
tain the best possible intelUgence offl. - 
cers, support them in their and 
sec that they have the understanding ' 
and appreciation of their employers,:: 
the American peopk^ Human intelli- 
gence collection is as inexact science 
and relies heavily on the courage and 
ingenuity of our. operations officers. 
.Give them a climate of public opinion . 
which is supportive within rules that 
are sensible and not undul/ restric-^ 

* tive, and they will continue to pitivide\- 

‘ the irreplaceable element of human in- < 
telligenoeinourcoilecticmprogram. ; 

. ' "^C ' STANSn^^ 

Director, Central Intelligence Agency 

. Washington, Dec. 6, 1978 
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Letters to the editor. 









I read. with gnat interest aind apr- 
proval your editorial entitIed;v.'*An ‘2 
' intelligence fulure?” (No^v28i:^»;^‘ 
find such an l^mtandinitPiMe^ ' 
the press, these days is; diffiditfti 
HoweserA;’there are two poihtV/I ; 
wish to mike^based 0R iiV;%>&rs; ' 
of service * ‘ 

First; ybd-said that ' 
frequently.shhpes intelligeticb.-r- dr ' 
its interprMtion;"'While';^^s/inay 
have beei^ trite: of. some: foreign- .:; 
services ii^WbrldWarlLaad there? • 
after,..thei.ClAJhad.a remarkable 
record over the years of not allow* ^ 
ing its-iflteili^nce membiranda'ahd j'" 
. estimates to be shaped or flawed by. ] ' 
policy: considerations. ThiS;.1iras ] : 
; pointedly.sho^ in the CIA .subetanvM 
' tive .In teUigehce . produCtfon^tOi^'n 

- Vietnam -.-published in ; 

r gon Papei^'and other examtilbs^tt^'yj 
, readily available. . ; 

< To my ceitain khowledgrf 'curing / 

the peried^.frpm the :lat(e!?:|P40s~ 
through: this imd-TOs; any e^ort to. 
force estimates to conform (b ^licy . 
would, have: resulted: in' a ^mass 
resignatioitof,theestimative.stif£:^' . 

Despite the heavy attacks on tte • 
CIA during: the.last three jyears^/lts 
substantives production capability 
has..remafiied*unshaken<’mitii;iiovr; 

. It retained' its.'equilibriuiii-iin^^his iv 
.. Heldifar b^ond'what oneinightexf i! 
.• pectinviig^ of thin.troublMtb.which^i 
" it has been dxi^M.‘’OiUy udder die 
‘ current diie(^rv^mirat S|hns^ds 
. .,Turner;r has;seHbus smok'^ijL^not b 

fire, appeal^ throiighout.fReJntel-^ | 

. ligmce coinmiinit]r;:sug|^tiiig.lthat 
. there may.be-sbme Mtail^Hdfp’.'. of - 
..hissubstandve-intelligenccprodbct U 

- to-suit policy predilectionk^This is a V 
matter of grave concern to us all..'.H« r 

>■ ' 

- Secbnd**the-c«rrent-key td/lhe - 

whole question is a point on. Vrhich 
your editorial- was silent..,Haviag ; 
largely weathered the storRvbf the 
attacks and investigations; .of the 
last few- years, ..the CIAr;ahd'the , 
intelligence-; community Were - not ' 
prepared to- absorb the attadc from 
within which came from , the jais* 
takes and 'faulty leadershi^^of - 
Admiral Turner. - iS . .i 


1 ~f?One major item to stress is that ' 
>(^A*s. heart has atways^been its 
^people." > Turner, throughbut -his : 
[ Mreer; has shown no abili^tndeal ; 
I with- pMpIe.iand he- has alvdiamal : 
[ reputation for administration, of his - 
.subCrdinatesirHe is- nor^'people” ; 
‘ r.oneitted^ His. Seiiibr 'officers, p^t - 
.^hdpresent.'-will tel^you this-. Indi* 
wviduals. as such;:: mean nothing to 
’‘ him 4 /^ a resolt,S(^A niorale has 
; dropped, to' an unbelievably’ Vow 
level-if-as low as I have known.itm . 
morejthan 30 years:/ This is.tru& hot 
only Or. the substantive side/of. the 
' 'agency, biit even more sd;,oh.ithe 
: '.Clandestihe collection side;:!^;^ ^ 

^I^^e^C^er’s starenu^tthat' 
“there is (Bow a stability ;|n. the: 
(3A,’* made during his August*^it'.. 
to theragency’s Langley headquar*^ 
terSii&i . indeed wide of the mark. He: 
Has been badly misled on.this point : 
Turner's disclaimers of lo|w. morale/ 
and his pfous, statements of /support 
for human, cbilectioii (i!e.„espio*f 
nage) as 'setforth in his iiiterview in - 
, The Star (Nov. 27), are self-serving. 

’ : and far from the facts.. Actually, his 
/appreciatfott.and support of vital 
yclmidestinecollection.effortsrender 
Qnlyrlip'/service:4Q activities- on 
which'Lfa'£has at most' d^inimal' 

,-;i(;Asudne, congressman'nvas :.j|ust 
j^tt«^.iTWner^has -^nb iiigtifficut; 
£experinite:in. or understaildm]|''of 
iimelligencel“fltu mitjwwbrthyj.pf 
'note tha'f The/ytar’s Nov, 27.-»*rfpse- 
~ ttp*^f (tf-'^Vturdy. Stan^Sppearira:: in 





” up*r|df-'|^turdy, Stan <;^9Pearira^in 
I yourXl^ttfolib; secfioh^itb other 
;“amuieinenta;”X?# 

virThe adAiiral shnigs^;off .crincism: 
''bf.these'sh.ortcomingraathe.pcod^, 
ucr of dibitident - ‘ ‘old* boys.-^'Sr hb 
-have been: long gone froin the busi- 
ness and who are un^ppy'‘'at. the 
^cutback of covert action operbtionsi 
^Nothing could be fiuther froin-'the’ 
'..truth.' Many of the “old boys' Vwhom- 
..Turner Criticized in his interview: 
•/.with* The Star have beeii retired, 
...with all- .their years of experience,. 


iC'i/ 


^?ADMIRAD TURNER 

• 4 . for five years-.orless;,. many^ve 
/ given- theie wholir adalr’liveii to? 
4 intelligenc^'Whilea few arcbjbtb-' 
•'.'eted. ux-.some^extehtby the rjbtrio- 
tions.onclahdestine mtelligenf e and 
4 covert activities; they arc unani* 
inously-'disturbed by the hegathrcF; 
^rmfluenceoa-the endiptodUCt;'r*.fiW; 
/’‘fished intelligence. 

these “old boys'' 'Were polled,' 
:^diose. who are upset, by thetcurrent 
/‘- cutback of coverr,.actiowb)^rati6n5^ 
would be found to be an ignites! 

L >mal fraction of the whb^.'for mbs 
^//of them were collection-orient^ 
^officers with a general dislike; if npti' 

S disapproval, of covert action;'*-'^-^'— 
^For jurner tv raise-, this- point in 
v^ ms Star interview- may be ^pular 
r^^th tbe^ieneral public, but it is. iir 
'5^ect,^^ed: herring andinaccn* 


l^te..- lC'serves only to. increase his 
^ilafready^iable credibility gap. 
^I^mong msWn perspnne|»and loses: 
V/Whateyer- support’ barVinlghtf have: 
’fciStnong CIA alum 

■ ' '"W 

:X::|^1ie damage done by :Turner'v) 
Tljenure can only be repaired by his 
f^emoval.. absolution devoutly de- 
'’isired by afinosr-all s'Aior’poli . 
.t^fficiais of the' administration (de*}'! 
.^spite their.'public. denials), by-the 
CIA. and by the intelligence com 
munity as a whole 

' ; . ■' ^ Walter Pforzheimer. .^ 


^Washington, D:C 
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WASHIUGTON ST.AK I'jKarui 
Tl4. DECEMBER 1 9T8 


r'C-' 

-.#. 4 .. 


. .. m rT\ 

_■ '•vsr'ar , 1 x, k; v • '■'■f 

. R^ardihg President Carter’s 
criticism of the qualit]^ of the 
American intelligence^service’s 
forecasts of foreign political deve* 

X - lopm'ehts,.'such as thexpcesent tur*^.' 

. moif ui Iran, he seems to forget that 
■ it'i^oxsecret that^emb^ of the-' 
. ' A^SHdan’ intelligence~e 6 mmanit)r 
ara/going through ^ell. ia^order tox. 
V ; si^e their countryi'in spite of liber>x 
/^ v.taHan members of Congress, disen* 
»^^chanted former employee^f aided 
by!- a . few • Vultures in- the’ news 
/f media), and:tbose who would do vio*r 
^ t : lence to our fo^ of government. ; 

; The president also, seems to for* ; 
t geti-thaerhe appointed. the CIA’s' 
* * present dnrectoc who. in a naive and' - 
showbbar. manneris.nred over 800^ 
employees in the fall of IgTT. Exf 
perienced people’in the intelligence! 
community^diticizedthis action be^ 
cause the' director was putting tod 
' / muclr emphasis on technical collec* 

: tidm;d#data an(k.not%enough. on 
^ peoptdfashioned i^yingi:i This was 
/ denieiit^ AdmirafvTdrner.’ I believe- 
, : that he is living ttx iiegret that mas^v 
; 1 ' sicreof CIA employees 


'.^As' one Americanffl.. believe that 
Admiral Turner has o^e his dam^. 
agc^and should resigi^If not, the 
present should ask foithis resign^l 
' tion^q/ have Admiral/^rner con^ 
r '^uera^f^ directorisa disservic^ 
.!tto theditmt^. We don’t'neied a Bert.” 
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. vA* - V 


' day from a network of govenunent command posts* 

: inclading three set up by the FBI— in Dover, DeL; 
'Charleston* San Francisco. • < - 

V - “Dep^ndbi?*®*^ the seriousness and complexity of 
^toe our «sponse could vary,” ^Webster. saicM 
; ^But whatever the extoit of our .investigatipn, itj 


- / By George Lardher Jr. 

WMhtBgtoB Post suit WrtWr ‘ . 

■ ‘ FBI Director William H; Webster .said^y^ 
that he supports capital punishment u the maxi- . ' 
miun. pehal^ for presidential assassinations, but-' 

- agreed that Congress might have to xedraft current 
law to withstand court challengeif ‘ ^ ' ' 

"I-^think itrwould be; perceived ... ^ ^ . 

r Webster said of the death penalty, during testimony The ^rhM identifi^ :tSe^r gun^ 

' before the : House ^Assassinations Committee, killed Ryan and four utoers^ter. a visit to 

. don't have any probtoms with capital^puniidiment.onZ v the Peoples TempleJ^^^P iP“ 

The FBI. director made hia r^arkrf under ques^A^ls In custody dn Guyan^ Asked what therai^c^d 
tioning by- Rep. jabristopher JJ.^ D (D-Conn.). ^ i» response to wporte that cult 



While federal assassination laws passed in the wake 
of President Kennedy's^murdec provide ^or the 
death penalty, Dodd said court kullngs to recent 
years might make it unconstitutionaL ^ 

In particular, Dodd. cited a 1977 'decision of the 


try to<« assassinate political leaders, . the FBI <we f. 
said: “The only way to deal with that particular type 
of alleged hit list would be to declare martial law. 
I don't that ^uld be acceptable;^ . 

In the event of a presidential assas sin a t ion, .Web- 


In particular, Dodd citea a 1977 aecision 01 tne * inxnc evemox 9 . 

U S. 5th Circuit Court of Appeals which held invalid star said the FBI would work wito the- Secret Ser^ 
1 *- 4ft fhm srene" immediately. The Armed 


the federal death pexial^ statute to which^toe usas- 
sination laws are 

“It certainly raises serious questions as - to 
whether a court . could Impose that punishment,” 
Dodd said - 

FBI Director Webster and CIA Deputy Director 
Frank Carlucd appeared before the committee to 
review the government's capacity to deal with politi- 
cal assassinations Jn .Jighti of the. 1963- murder of 
President Kennedy and the 1968 killing of the Rev. 
Martin Luther King Jr. ^ 

Webster said the FBI's current investigation into 
the killingof Rep.Deo J. Ryan (D-Calil) last month 
in Guyana roffers'a good illustration of how the bu* 
reau’s “major case plan” worksinsudi cases. He said 

he has been getting oral and written reports each 

. ...... • 


SIpVA MUU WAV 

ice to “freeze the scene” Immediatdy. Tbe Aimed 
Forces Institute of Fathology would axrange for an 
autopsy. The FBI would take custody of all physical 
evidence obtained. W - ^ 

-» .dA. deputy diector.Carlnccl said that -t^ far the 
most important ♦hfay CIA can do in the sordid busi- 
ness of assassinations is to help prevent t hem .” He 
said he could not go into details, but be assured tbej 
committee that “there are public figures alive in 
this world today who'have CIA to thank for it.- ' “ 

Carlucci said he could not conceive of the CIA's 
failing to provide tbe FBI with all tbe information 
if might have, bearing on a future presidential a*i( 
, sassination, but Bep. Floyd Fithian (D-Ind.) sti ll . h ad i 
his doubts. -He said the CIA would have said 4ba^ 
same thing before Kennedy's assassination. 
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WASHINGTON STAR (GREEN LINE) 

12 DECIMBER 1978 


FBI's Wedster, Sensitive ito W 

S0(bn -bh Media 




•r-i- 

By Jeremiah O’Leary 

;^.W»*Jiintto«SUrSuffWriiti-; ; 

FBI Direetor^Wiiliam Webstar iaya'KeTisCsensi- 


:3iCXRLUCGt. SAId>tb'^£lA,. in case’ of another 1 
- presidential assassination, would institute a world- 
.• u . .w » 1 . V . t wide intelligence alercbecause the 1'murder of a 

ttve about the use of search warrants fw obtaining president may Jiave serioiis implications for thej 
information front ^e- news media and tlmt he ex- national security wetl^beyonTiflbe tragedy of the 
pects the Justice. Department to make^some' an- ; a / 


to 

nouncements-sobh about the celationship.'between 
the government and the media. :VV-v.^>’:’««3e i.. 
Without indicating what the JusiicoD'epartment 
intends to : say; ;; Webster,” testifying vbefore the 
House Assassinations Committee;* said <tbeiFBI 
welcome&l'volimtary; agreements with” the -press 
about the»-ase ofl-media-made photosv' tapeS-'and 

other infSrmatrdn i Kgarding';^ imes • suc^as-':the 


;M"After the first alert. Carlucci said thero went 
/Certain things the CIA would 


murder ofa president or public official 

Asked,.by Chairman- Louis Stokes. D-Ohib,. if he 
thoughtii advisable for the FBI to make arrange- 
ments with ue press for such evidence in. assassi- 
nations. Webster said that-woutd. be useful.'* / /' 

The committee, winding up its public/hearings 
on the assassinations of President John Kennedy 
and Dr.:Martin. Luther King JCv-, today continues to 
explore, what the investigative agencies can do to 
improve their performanee.in the event of. assassi- 
nations of national importance.. . .v\ T 

* :■ • ''i' 

. THE PANEI^HEARD from Webster and Deputy ' 

' CIA-DiceietdrFlmnk'Caciueci yesterday and was to 
receiveitestiimoiiy froffl 'Stiiart KnighU'chief of the 
Secret ^Service, and fDeputy AUbimey iGeneral 
Benj^in Civilet^i today. ' 

The.'cbremittee plans to^iheetnit^Deer 22 to' vote 
on its findings about the two assassinations. Stokes 
said the final report of the two-year^nvestigation 

will bereleasedoh Dect^Ii i 

Webster aiscr testified ‘that he' did'i'nb.t /believe 
■ Congress* shdiiTdllegisfate-a new uniform Federal h mitteeS 'Of-' Cbagress -would now know .about au 
u — I covert-actionS^fThere are* orders througbourthi 


: do automatically; 
:,|checking its files for any. possible foreign connec- 
^^tions with the assassin and approaching the'se- 
vcurity organizations in countries where the. Cl A 
/might have connections to ask for assistance, 

5 ^,The CIA was involveddn a .supporting'role' dur- 
ing the investigation ; of President ; Kennedy’s 
j^kdesth, he said.vBut in- the event 'of the assassina- 
|tion of a majoc.domestic figure, such as King, the 
i'CIA likely; would; not be invol ved in any material 
,.degree.-, ■ '' 

0:“l believe we should not try today to structure: 
-tomorrow’s investigation.” Carlucci said. “I feel ^ 
;Our representative society must trust our elected; 
officials to exercise the best judgment of the mo-*v 

COMMITTEE MEMBERS asked Carlucci and. 
Webstei^.whether there was any special legislation 
they would recommend as a result of the panel’s 
- probe..- .* -s-.-.x;.' 

’• • Both said they believe the FBI and'CIA'hiave all 
. the legal and investigative tools they need. t J 

When it was^ointedrout that’.the. CIA had hotj 
told the Warren Commission all it knew "about thei 
^ attempts- to jkiilFid^Cutro.^pajriacci assured the 

:”It’» inconajvable tlu|t events like that could., 

! repeat themselves. The-president and seven com4 


Homicldet: Actt.:g i.ving*the FBI broader^jurisdiction 
than it has!tBh^te3iQl^i^Riehardsoit>i|?reyer, D- 
N.C.. thatxsuclra lav^'coutf^agch ’’down farther 
and fsirthex^’iihfd loear poIIcV^work' and- cast'the 

..FBI. inlo/ihpJhntyaated .roIe asVa national.-policoi 

.... . 



: been-no tPiaAas'iathe;case.of .Lee Harvey Oswald, 
the 'SlainHcasassM'.otlKenhedyir-sovthat the public 
; carrseeithdfTdatte'e.is 

- - The;FBI. dhrector ;said::h:e ]tehde*'nbt- to fav6r- 
creatibiCof Alppeciilproseotttor nnlesstbereis rea-j 
son to,7betieve-.;tfae Ju^Oc^Department. js^yimpli-i 
catedTh’a'cnme.* 

- Webster outlined how/theFB!: would; operate .in >] 
the event of another prOsidehtiai assassination and . 
said the process is being.tes^d in the probe of the/, 
Jonestown murder oil Repb Leo. J.i Ryan. The plan 
involves the use of a'comiiland center in Washing- 
ton and others’St the scenes such as the teams now 


functioning in .Guyana and ^-I^ahcfscoi/^jj'U.^/' 


•_ClA’^;tbTeppi|?ahy impropriety. Jhe.CIAi-jtoday^is 
not‘.the-.Cl'A*.of'.before. There aro-rchecksAnd^^ba 
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former FBI official has com- 
plain^ that the government has not 
furnished documents he needs for his 
trial on. diarges of violating dvil 
rights 'tlhile^*^ searching; for radical 

Poimer. asitfsttt 

had* asked for all documents in 
the po s s e ssion ^ o^ among others, the 
FBI*. . CIA4: and . jNationaL Security 
: Agency- f^iifelt ahoir that: members of 
I the. Wratherman vUndergronnd Or- . 
: ganization;' had^^ <mnziectio^^^^^^^^ 


Withheld 


of citizens-relatiTea of Wekthennan 
ftigitives. Conviction cnnies a nuxi. 
mum penalty of 10 ^ara'in prison and 
a fine of $lo;ooo. , 

^Miller's ifid of reqnerts ladSed 
s^ed Cathy Boudin- letters ! 
from Moscow,*^ whidi - he said . are* 
beUeved to be about lOO letters^ 
written by Boudin^ cknown Weather. 

V man' fngltiver from<Mo8Cow' in the - 
early-lSTOsand obtained, by the CLA.*- 


: ffanization;- -had:. -;connectioD^: -^with. *»ces 

;foreigtt;conn«e8u;Vi’^H?'.#.Ki,- “derground in"IS70 afterf 
I ajmeri,wh»iasaadiUed^1i-be^^-^ » pmn b» of; cases. 

fhextn»ntfcadoik.vdtfefowi^ art<t.ff vCi:^°f ^^ ””**^”»ctt^ties.Tbe 

^FBr director E^atrici Grw ff gmm ent never aOteowledged j^tj 


^FBI director E-rPatricler Grv ni and ’ 5“^! 

Felt,- said be bad. received aiome docu; ■ .the Justicie- Department 'i 

menta:?;is«!!.^^4..*,i.‘ii./-5^i^4,'.:.<r;^.%i;,i^*^^ court here to-.pro>;{ 

•; Bnt,-Br CTmplaiiied;jnaaiiy>^^^ case- from dls» J 

so heavily? claMWed documents. It. said- { 

them Incoherwr and:n6t in -.. ^ ^^.^endante ^gaH.have- fug J 

pUancejtith.a court order that they Tatfanalr] 

..be made anOable: to tbe^ defense. r^^f^*F~^«^« 2 ts,’^~but-that any/ 

t w; decision on admitting classified dbdi^n 
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Prosecutors Ask 
'1% Oricier inlFBl 





I' t ^ ~ ' 'Britan Frtiik 

. • wiiiiiiitwturSttayrtMf 

'i'Prosecuton iiKtlwr*'FBI bliek bag case’7have 
asked U.S. Distda-Judge WUliam B. Bryanfato^ 
issue a protectivender prohibiting defense attbr* 
neys and their ciirats front-niaking “unautborizcMi 
disclosure or dissMixinatioa':oF:elastified, national , 


security documents^^^ 
" At the same UmefT' 


. -Thomas Ai-Ken? 
iieilyi. attorney fotrEdWard SI^Miller. the formei^ 
assi^'nt i^BI director^'for domestic intelligence? 
who is^edf the three high-ranking former bureaitl 
officials- facing trial, filedr'a mdtion asking for dis^ 
closure- of documents- 'relating: to government 
knowledge about contacts by the radical Wenthee; 
Under^und with foreigners.^' - 
■ Miller;: former acting:' FBf' Director L. Patrick 
Gray ni and foraer Acting Associate Director 
Mark Felt are’scheduled to be tried Jan. 22. They 
are charged with conspiracy for alleged violatiQns; 
of 'the rights/of Weatherman, relatives who were 
subjected to" illegal break-ins, mail opening an^l 


KENNELLY SAID that although the court in 
Augnsl ordered- prosecutors to turn over docu-^. 
ments relating to foreign contacts by Weatherman 

• members.. the prosecution- has failed to do so or 
-has' produced documents, so heavily .edited that 

they have lost their meanings. ^ 

-C Among the documents the defense wants are: ' '' 
> A report prepared by the FBI's Chicago office 
about Weatherman contacts with. “foreign govern-: 
ments or agentscl* . - 

Electronic surveillance information of Weather- 
member jFillianh Ayres,, which' the defense- 
.Contends will show “contact with .the government 
/of North Vietnam:!.’ > c-? ^ ‘ ' 

• Files held by rtoe U.S. gbvernracnV Mntain^ 
Royal CanadianMbunted Police records. 

.Files about communications between the Weaw: 
erman Underground. theiStudentr-for-.a DemdP* 
cratle Society, the “Venceremos Brigade'" Ca rai^ 
cal- group- which went tor Ciiba) and the Cuban: 

. Mission to the United Nations^;' : '.-a -• 

f About 100 letters obtained by the CtA which th^ 
deiense oeiieves were written? Dv Wytoer under *^ 
yound fugitfve Cathy Boudin from Mo^w dit^g -' 


theea; 






" .'IN A LETTER SepC29 toFdefraselittdrheyM 
chief prosecutor Barnet D. Skolnik said the docu-^ 
nients could ho^be released because their disclo- 
sure would revnL “sources .and',methods“ oL for- 
eign intelligence operations. -«34 

Skolnik -added:^7That...as you and yoiir Clients’ 
are. of 'course..:; well aware, is understandably* 
viewed by the-, international intolllgence com- 
^munity as a problem. with a capitarP," a'4.| 
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TIME 
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World 


Self-Paralyzing Policy - 

H istory students for years to come may well read about 
the U^-Iranian relationsfaip of the ’60s and *70s as the 
case study of a policy that paralyzed itselll “The Iran di- 
lemma” may even cr e ep into the lexicon of political sci-^ 
entists who, with the benefit of hindsight, conduct post- 
mortems on the agony that the Carter Administration is- 
now experiencing. - ^ „ 

The is this: on the one hand,. UJS. policy of 

out support fbc the Shah has discouraged both contact with 
and knowledge of the Shah’s opposition. On the other himd, 
the nature of his opposition— which- is deep rooted, wide- 

. « « , Tf O 


IWAHWOIM H*T*III 


tional security bureaucracies not then start grinding out. 
options for what to do if he should fhll? r 

The answer, once again, is that the rigid imperatives 
of policy got in the way of bold, forward-looking thinking. 
*^ere was a fear around here of self-Ailfilling proph- 
ecies,” says one official privy to the discussions. “There 
was also a sense that the people upstairs didn’t ^H^t to be 
told what to do ‘if.’ They want^ to be. told ‘if wasn’t 
gnifig to happen, and they wanted us to concentnte on. 
making sure It didn’t happen.” Or as another-offidal puts 
it, “The support-the-Shah-to-the-hilt policy limited dis- 
cussion of other options.” 'i ■ 

.. Limited, though the discussion may have been, tte- 
the nature of his opposition— wmcn- is oecp rooieo, vnm- r Oj^an of sending in U.S. troojw^ haw been considered in • 
spread and home iownr^precludod U-S. intervention:, the <3ovcmment— but not favor^ly. There are conimgcn^ 

ptannen on both ade* of the Potraiac ^ver wto 

ThCTB am 4iineiim^ i)rob.t . have dearly loved to deagn m- Ameru^. mihttry m-;;; 

lem. ItKieod* there, ere eMuj5itoiroiuea.,The Shah is very rtervention to prop up the^Shah or sew tto nam^ 
muchacreationoftheUiLHeregBmedthePeecock Throne, oilfields, but they lacked the ptetwr that- 1^^ would.' 

25 yean ago aa a i«aih.<ifjthe bpldrbut coy^ exercuc. be protecting Iran firom outade mteTfeTOC& Helh says 
of American power (a O A^ 
engineered- countercoup- 
against leftist Premier Mo-^ 
hammed Mossadegh).. But^ 
two thmgs make such in*:, 
tervention impossitfie noi^: 
that he is threatened agaimv 
Firsts the < Shah is- 
longer a. bc^-Idng Heis n. 
proud and imperious mon^.- 
arch of5B.who expect^tbc 
be both^ruldre8sed.^and.^ 
treated as' His Imperial I 
. Majesty. He- takes oMers.M 
from no one: not the-U.^| 
ambassador; not the UJ^ 

President. That ^^cs out 
Washington’s ability to tell I 
him what he must do to. I 
survive, even, if the U.S. I 
. had known what to tell him 
early enough*. / u 

Second, the American^ 
taste for, intervention -ix^^ 
foxeign fisnds-«.;has:,^ ^ ' 

- dulled by'theexperieacebi 



one military official, “we 3 
I would have been the out>^ 
side interference.” V- : 
r CouldnottheUJS. sexidla 
R m troops with the explicitly h' 
llimited,and therefore non- .r 
provocative,- iiiissioa 
Iprotectmg ■ ih«f. Strait of ; 
Hormuz, from any Soviet ■ 
Vor radical Arab attempt to 
exploit the chaos? % v 
[ ' . .When faced with that' 

[. question, a UJS. official re- 
hiplies,. ‘‘Think about it for ^ 
k a miiiute.^ Those troops ^ 
would be stationed on Ira- - 
nian soiL They might very 
I well find themselves con- 
1: frxmted with Iranian mobs 
shouting !Yankce. go 
home.’ Either they would 
have to go home or they 
I would be emtHTOiied in a 
civil war— probably , on tiie ^ 
losmgside^IL’^: ^ ~ 

- v^No? one doubta ‘that 


dulled by:theexperienceof^;:5g®B^tPgWl^i^^^^ ‘ 

Viet Nagfc More specifically: the been blunW::f:outside forces, mixm<^ to the* Sh^ and me U.S. 
ad. its th..- aTd^vMtittt- . have .beea suimg the, broth_ m-Ir^ But they neitor; 

♦; — .k^ cooked the brotk nor^t the ^ ““der it True, the KGB , 

.«.nrv tiM feltit^ to hfr Old has a .Jbig stauon m Teh^. True.s<OTe tanian left^^ 

^«mning ground.- siacay^^ Md rtA “dim tave bera tr^ed by the J 


are almost synonymous to many 

—— •* .r*ri j 


- ^ ^ ~ - r fact ia that Conununist and Arab agitation do not begin ^ 

appear t^'to explain the extent of opposition to the Shah , and there-: 

have bti»n w little thought given evra to '^tingency plan^^tfore do not begin to justify a superpower confirratauon. . , 
ningr.Onef'weU 4 iifQrmed^US^ Gbvefnmttt 'source say5>^^|fThe dilenuna in Iran has been iBustot^ m numerw 
that as'fiu^^ as he know»"there;has.’been no paper that Acohyersations with supporters. ^ the Shah, both in the. 
went through normalr CovernmentC'dearance procedures Government and out A theme m such comr^u^ g«» 
addressing.' the question of what to do-' i£ the Shah should , like this: “There- is no alternative to the Shalt All right, 

if' 

PartoftheainsweristhattmlymrecentewekshasWash- . the Shah, there should be no Shah tomorrow. Or next 
ingtontakenserkmaIytherpo85imtyofthe;Shah.’sfalling. week? Then what? Such questionsiaually ehat a smb- 
It has long been a basic tenet of Americah'^licy' that the.- bom repetition of the statement: ^ere is no almroauve 
Shah mw be strong; the wishM thinking of poUcymakers ^ to the Shah.” That argument, ^ch is beginning to sound 
the judgihent' of those. who .wiiected and: ' like a slogan, really nwans: There is no acce^ble al- 
analyted intelligence. Ameiii^ ofBcials tended to rely on . ' temative to the Shah. To say that there is no alteiroU've 
Iranian intelligence, which imtum-tended to.teU His Im<; at aU is illogical, and unwo^y of the men who reitemte 
perial Majosty^t he wanted b hear. so dogmaticaUy. But it is ^t dogma— “There is no alt»- . . 

■ Once if became clear'-b'all.the.woHd that the Shah native to the Shah — that has dictated^prticy smddisooi^ , 
was fi» deep.tTOub le,:wb^cdid^l8reignjsl^ ,imd 
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JosephrjMjtit 


K xK -V**'* *>*«*«'' * > ■ 

' '• »■ .;<• " V 


:•• ■ -J-VTOnJ; -. 






TVhen I/ids ZVI iienfc to die golDok 
tina every mooardtin Europe leit tbe 
back of tak neck, Seitis-vvitlt Uxe troik 
bles now besetting theataaboflnuL > 

All the. other 'leadeia in. die.Middle 
are watchhiE.to.see.wbtt hap> 
pens. Since they affect the world bi^ 
ance of powers hr^ haa become the 
center of a fnlMledged International 
crisia-« tint;; and-se lar noti alto> 
gather reaannlnfe.taBt- of : dMt.CaEtes 
administration’a .d^acity to perform 

under presaureti^igi-.. ■ 

' Bytts^'lnnieimporbDitentn^ 
It supplies>aboiit.’20 pwnnt of.the,oil 
shipp^ to Eoippe, Japan. theJJniteil 
States and thd other major consuming 
countriee R oeeuita a strategie Ufiri 
real ; estate .dtMisouth; of the SovM 
. Union: anuLaiUacent to<tw» conntties 
.^Afghanismn andPaUstanr^hatare 
prime ^candidatess foe.; Sovii^troib 

blemalW3ii.,CiA3^CS"^^^ 

Since the''.Brithh inthdrawal . bom 
the area in 1971;mioreoTer. the shiii'h 
forcee havebeen the prihdpd souccs 
of security focithe- wh<de' Persian 
Gulf. .Weal»ning‘in Ran has a.direet 
bearing on the^worid’s leading, oil es^ 
porter— Saudi. AiaJd^ As the secr» 
tary or ene^^7^'James Schlesinger,' 
said in a notaUe'speech in London 
last we^ **1110 disruptidhs' hi Inn’s 
oil fields atevviTlth’Teminden of the 
fragility of me production and logbtit 
cal system oh which theJiealth>of thij 
mdurtriaP^d d^derj^^ 

All the modiim^leaden fiKthe^Midi 
ftiitheniKir#raerd theihah ^ 

' bellwetherSt I saw^£gyptian;'’President 
^AnwarSaiRnastmonth • * 

''Seen' 


samer'yeat;;- grmhiatiRl^ftcmiinitttatyt 
school ht the sanm year, a n d h a d rkwd 
persQ^'rabdoioK' 

- "He was so diarp;* SKfidlfie^Siqmg.' 
"How could it happen to hhntii^Won^ 
about that question andjta jmidintionat 
for him is imdonbtedly one of the maht 
reasons. fot-jSadid’s^siowdqw^in' the 
peace negodationa with 
. In this countnfe.~the CentraI Intelli - 
gence Agency Md the milttary intelfe ' 


gence o^anmuona were cieanyiis^ 
prised by me sudden decime, of the^ 


RFOFnra 


s, _ 

. c ases, me intel ligence failure was set 
within a laraet inteaectnal blind spot; 


"ment Except for atihy handful, nota*. 
miy Harvard professor Midiad Fisher.; 
nlmost'no Junericans.-pweeived me| 
'formidable political impact of rdigion 
minn. 

ni.Bateven.when ^ ^gen hecams 
iClear, the Garter administration failed 
to' act. effectively because of a defi^ 
dent organization ieflecting''a poor 
overalLseim of sttaj^gy^-Hie basic 
fact is- that this admhiistration has 
had no.highJevel official paying sy^ 
temade :'attention'4taiClnn;;and: me 
;om«r countrfest <^m« JPetdan Gulf; 
The highest oCD<^'.0vhb .ca^ a lot 
,about Iran in thef State D^artment.'is 
Henry Pceebt, a desiCofOcer who has 
to report mrongh-fdur la)^.of ofO- 
dais,, primarily involve hr Aral>R< 



before;-' reaiming-, me 
of state His opposite ncoot^ 
^ j- in mePentagonis RobertMorray. 
;who also has to reportthcongh four 
.layeis'’nOf oHidals - befrae^gettittg tO‘ 
Secretary- of Defose-Suold. Browns 
TlM;..'VPhtte House man on- Ran is n- 
Navy’ captain, Gary Sick, \mo reports; 
through fbur bos^. befme reaching 

'me pi^dent.'' 

i^ ^igOA. which haftredMopalhrcars 
rieo me pan lor Iran in US. covemH 


ifleiH COUliciis, nas almost no clout as aj 


lu ayuu 

-W hich affected business; the medla r* 
a nd thenntvetstdea as well as g/rresth ' 


puUL'y-aamg institution, ilie am^^ 
dui' 111 TeUSO, Wliuam Sullivan, has lii^ 
tie standing at the State Departmmit* 
hrause of me role hepbqFed in pursue 
in^ the JohnsonNizQit’line in ’Vletaan^ 
JBienc eimea hno8ttmii r««^*«i*M j 
n^tngnf Ui hisisteoee ma^'the d 
dents of American servicameh're;. 

result, ’wasr melexthiordln-. j .„ 
,sdnement,hyNme presidmtt Thursday^ 
mim me- diah 'might falk That cook 
meat (Rew furious reaction, fron^ 
TelRatt antTrcotdted 'something' like 
^nmie among me: mleistor me .oH! 
statee-in me Arabian peninsnla. It -was; 
;made off the -wall and appalled* most^ 
.goveirnffldit‘'offldals.who l!na]lyrpre4 
' vailed'npon the White House.toissud 
-nformal claim that me presideiit had 

- Another example has been tbe-free; 
field V accorded - me* shah’s t great 
.eneo^,;: Ayatollah Khomeini:' He had 
.-been, in exile- In Paris, bsuihg'drerl 
‘stronger caUs for murderoua actioi£ 
•against the re^e over this weekend: 
of holy dsyi;.is^|£^ 


A.litde discreet muHling hy the: 
l^ench during this crtdcsl Hnu> could^ 
have helped the enormously. But' 
neimer the proident nor his national' 
security adviser, Zbhpdesr Hrwwhwn; 
nor Secretary of State Gyms 1/0000 a|K 
plied any pressure. So the Frendi gave» 
KhomeinL marinwim - accem .to*; the; 

world’s best netoficoaimnnicattone 

The designatiott-tbf ;fonner Undent , 
secretary of StateGeorge BaQ to head- 
an Ran task fdree-is iui aekaowledpf 
ment*matisomemihg*'went wrong IP’ 
:;iironld be a-gain for everybody tf me,; 
pc e dd e n t and his men could come to? 
-nndostand that the most serious .dif^. 
Hculty -was not an intelligence f^nze. 
Rt me .middle nui]B,- lrat me 
'stratdgie prioritiarat the very topeh^ 
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P .V.ti w 




oi [s 





By:£uiid'S«iillierlaMl 
Staff correspondent of a > 

The Chttatiin Science Monitorr U ‘,v^ 

• " •:• ;!. . ':;; Wiski)i|gten^ 

The tnnnoaiirtauris pfwjn^tttte^ divt ; 

sive and polittcalbf^exploeive iasufcfor Pr^-.j 
dent Carter, spiiltiiig^tbe. American {mri^ 
icy estahashmentr;a*4ewfe0the^^W 
done inrecent memM3!id!>iin!r“"’i:^^i^ 

Withim- die adininistiatieoiUie(«liim 
over-the: role tlia»Oniled#§Uter should'jday^ 
attempting t«.‘.:sUbitttt|U>prlrani»^^^^ 
T he Central Intelligenie^Agency .4!rigitly,;^(y. 

. wrongly, is beuig:aaigDea m<w i)f‘ tfir blaihr^ 
for notcpen«vjng;^soM5ey!^^^;^to^TOi^g 
situation: waelihriy.totginffliyxi'^^ 

". Outside thmadmini^ratlwh nranjecensMya- 
tivesialready’actashthoi^SfclrsD 
thevUSi. Th^.temfctottplacesthe bIamei.(orl^ 
troubles ot Shalk Muhammad Beia.;Pahlsvl oir 


tresioeiHid. ar/ jW Mi i *Bi***Tr^ f; ^ * ” 

what they coMideE tb'ibeia lack. oCcbnsistency 

on:the part oft Blr^&ttetEln^supppftihg: the? 

Sha h - ■■Theyr^ha' w.ioun driai^atteal attps;^ ^* 

■ man ^VormerfSecfeta^o^at^NfS^;^ 

Kissinger, who has grown;ijWtte^^.flpen »» 
his criticisna of tb» C«tj^mi j^^^P on.f^ 

.... 

Soviet lnt«ryenttont;^;;f''»^^^^^ 

. .Whatfmakes the;Ii^is^ 

ttve:isithe'widespr^}perception; t^^ t^^ 

viefelWonrhas beeitrmaton* piecen^^gins 

throi^ioulftthe wOTkt^^ 

Asth^ coiBen^tivea,sea.it«,ai^wjsdg>nig. oy 
^ea<»rsupp6it;ft^t^^ amounts;ta..att 
to .the-, 



';0L 

" Much oil the'most 

denlrfCafter's : apprpacbpUW^^ 

by remarlts whichthei;made,atia^Pec.'jX breaks 

fastamieetingywtths 

: House5:Althoii|^“|he'jB^>.had:been^^(^^ 

Tedgedforsom " — — 

the 


for 'tt'e first time'ft i^bttc that he ^ »>n«^ 
tain as to whetherthe Shah 
current turmoiL The' Presidenr said'little that 
was new about the situation. ***'*>^ 

decidedly cooler bn the- subject of> the- Sh^ 

than it had b«en bmmany occasions m me ^ 
when he heaped tte«8hest pr^<^4*M 

nian leader - •i:i'Ulta8CJ -r— 

man leader. _ 

A mletake, eaYxrltIce - 

Critics were quid^ point to the 

remarla as a 

he was’ttndercutting:toe:i.Sl^ and. effe^ 
encouraging : the ■ mpnarctf.q .opponents^ 

President Wmself-o^biisly was' conc«t^^ 
over the effect his remaifa t^t- haw Md,. 

and the White House issumi itotements deplc^j 
ing the '>ay in . which 
interpreted’*;by the prea*iyi....j., 

Accordih^to iomg Carter ad m i m st^tion of» 
ficials,'the’cbii3ervatives are ‘'getog.,teic., 
story out" bn Iran now because e-carefm«-’ 


aiatiation of the^recei® mswry.w 

jffliai>r^m>Hjn ^dshow tlfeN^ 

istratTon was mo'reLjcesppn4^Ior^Wto^ ha^ 
pening_at the moment in Iran than^is the Car< 
ter^dministratiqmr ^419^ 

One-officiatssud thid b»'givmg the-Stah uny 

qualified American support and by-promisinr.1 
him everything he/yranted..intthe way of Amer- - 
lean weaponry,. Pr es e n t. Nixon ami then Sec- 
retary of - Stateif Kissinger- contr^trt- te .to 
Shah’s sense of ‘‘omnipotence,’*^ r i-r ." ,, 

IntalllgMicd fadluto ., 

^ nthpr sources say an Ameri can 
failure in-4ran,was.in:thet.mr’" 

the.Catter2 




Iraniad^intelligenre; for’itd jifonnatioiton: t^ 
oppqeitiq^iaid^^tei^ the .riqtingtbega^ 


came-' 


iCa^likei ttie.^hahlunuelf,i,b^ greatly .und^i 

esd^a^. " ^ 

]^ihe<ittren8lh; 
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fNTMNATfONAL 


IF THE SHAH FALLS 


T he upheaval in Iran took Washing- 
ton by surprise, so much so that 
President Carter rebuked the Central 
Intelligence Agency for failing to 
warn him. Last week, the Administra- 
tion acted to upgrade its analysis of 
the Iranian crisis. Former Under Sec- 
retary of State George Ball was ap- 
pointed a temporary consultant to the 
National Security Council- His as-. 
signment: to produce a report on the 
future of the Persian Gulf, including 
Iran. State Department spokesman 
Hodding Carter explained that Ball 
will be “at some remove from the 
daily business, so he haa the time for a 
long-range look/’ / ^ 

The long-range outlook is for firom 
encouraging to the Administration, 
which so far has supported the Shah 
because it could see no viable alterna- 
tive. But as President Carter himself 
hinted last week, it now appears that 
the days of absolute rule by the Shah 
are gone for good. Viable or not, there 
are alternatives. The most likely ones: 

■ A CONSrmrnONAU monarchy. The 
U.S. and Iran’s military leaders would 
prefer an arrangement in which the 
Shah reigns but does not rule. To 
bring that about, Iran would need a 
civilian coalition government headed , 
by someone like pro-Western former 
Prime Minister Ali Amini or Karim 
Sanjabi, leader of the relatively mod- 
erate National Front, who was re- 
leased from a Teheran jail last week. 
So far, however, no one has been able 
to form a Cabinet that would agree to. 
serve a constitutional monarchy. “Un-' 
der existing conditions," Sanjabi told 
Newsweek, ‘T am not willing to take 
part in any government of national 
union. 

■ A REGENCY. The next most l^ely 
step would be for the Shah to abdicate 
in favor of Crown Prince Reza, 18. At 
least until Reza turns 21, the country 
would be run by a regency council. 


“Assuming the worst, we’re trying to 
work the regency angle, provided that 
the opposition can overcome its scru- 
ples," a high U.S. official said last 
week To date, those scruples seem 
nearly insuperable. 

■ A REPUBLIC. If the monarchy col- 
lapses entirely, a republican govern- 
ment could be formed by Amini, San- 
jabi or some'other relatively moderate 
politician. But such a regime would 
have to placate both the military and 



Bcrnani GoiAnril M*wiwitli 



' L Ball: A long-range look 

the militant Muslim leaders. It also 
would need the active cooperation of 
Iran’s Western-trained technocrats, 
and thus far the middle-class elite has 
shown litde taste for the rough and 
tumble of politics. 

AN ISLAMIC REPUBUC. Should the 
moderates fail, the fanatical followers 
of Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini 
«mi^t try to form a government based 
on mndmnentalist Muslim principles. 


Shah and airmen: End of an era? 

The result would be an end to mod- 
ernization— and, quite possibly, a 
convulsive backlash from the army 
and the moderates. 

■ MIUTARY RULE. “In this part of the 
world, the only real political party 
wears uniforms," a veteran Western 
ambassador said last week. “If the 
Shah goes, you can bet that he will be 
replaced by some sort of military re- 
gime." Initially, the ruling junta 
would probably be led by Gen. Gho- 
1am Reza Azhari, the head of the cur- 
rent caretaker government If the dis- 
orders continue, younger officers 
could be inspired to seize power. They 
might well set up a Libyan-style “peo- 
ple’s republic" dedicated to social 
welfare at home and nonalignment— 
or even an outright anti-Western 
stance — in foreign policy. If anything 
like that comes to pass, the politicsd 
and economic balance of the Mideast 
would be upset, and the U.S. would be 
left yearn ing for the “good old days" of 
the Shah's autocratic rule. 

—FAY WILLEY with LOREN JENKINS in T«hm and 
LARS>EfllK NELSON in WasMngton 
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XJ;S? Eriyo3nn' iranfbpposed 

.:a Lxaa,, ■....,- 

to AidDeMndentsTDepartures 


1 -- 'ByDA^BlJmE* “1 ’ 

j Wii^NGTON; Dec *'« The ^te 
House decisioa lo^aUow* American mili- 
tary and civilian depmdents to fly out of 
Iran - at- -Government , ^ .expense- - went 
again^ recommendationstc^^ho United^ I 
States Ambassador in TiBherah. Adm inis^ i 
tratfoaofffclaiesafdtodhyt^rii^^r^ ^ 
Tbe dedstOQ was made: Wednesday f; 
nigbtatastaitmcecintibBadadhy Zbigr* ; 
niew^BExazinsU, tte PtesUentrsnational: J 
security adviser^ and^waa supported in^ g 
the meeting by>Georgo^Wi BalU the^for^ ;] 
mer Under Secretaxy^iOf »te»wh07wa» \ 
appointed Monday tnrmiminteragenc^ 
stucfyoQ Irao^.r' , ■ 

-The ^limitad'^ evacuation'? wasj?rrecom-«j * 
mended as a responseto*w2kaOiras seetk 
as a deteriorate sttimtiaadolnin; whicln | 
has b e en tour ly stii]pdi;aD< fy eetrVio^ 

WilUax^.K Sullivai^thw ^bassadm 
ia Xeberan;^ bad recommendU ‘a£‘buit£S 
Dess-as42suay^po!icyf; fos^ the'^ 40,00(^ 
Americans still in Inetl^pfflcials said. 
They ; 'added^4;tbat. e 
strongly oppo^ any mov^that would, 
appear to izidicate sJack otconfidence iir 
the Government of. 

Rlza PaUeyi^ especiaUy im^before tbef 
Moslem hi^ boUdays that ocw Sunday; 
andMooday^i^gS^;^^ 

Throughi^Jody Poeujie\Pie!^^ 
press secret^/ Mr. Biietinski ^d th^ 
limitjirf evacuation proposal had OEigf| 
nated'br tbr Sute^Departmentrand was 
raisedbL the meatingof tbwStandi^ GOnr 
suiutive Comnuttae^as^bled from the 
Natiomd Securi^^Cogocil^rthe J>efense 
and Stater DnartnMQts^l^ « 

or:StaitIand? tbe ^Ckntral^vlntelH^^ 

* Ahcgber^^UlmiiiisttiatidirfoVcial r.saw 

thar,Bliu^Uiiow.^^^ 

ment banaen badpusned th^evacuatiom 

proposal, tbrougbi ini'-tbe* meeting: **Ball| 

r^« ba creditetT witb deciding thar the: 
Sullivan position was untenablet^iT tbe.of^ 

' rmyn^Hnj JhTPUgtl^MjrZPOwelf^ 


Bretinskl said this assertion was *^»nrong | 
and incredibly naive.*’ But other officials 
acknowledged that since Monday' Mr J 
;Ball had assumed a central role in shap- 
<ing thev^Administration’s policy on Iran^ 
'lar^y because ’senior officials normally 
'responsible for Iran affairs, were preoc- 
^cupiedwithpther matters. " u. 

^ Th^/ipointed out that Seoretary* of 
^StateCyrur R. Vance and his chief aides 
Easteni affairs have been al* 
^most touUly involved inpreparingfosMr. 
xVdige^y ttip y begi nning tonig to, to Lon* i 
i&^CaS^ and Jenisalemtt for .'further | 
L Middle East peace talks. Secre- 

|tyy!^.SUte.WarrenM. Qir&opher had 
. t£^ to Brussels- Wedne^y^ attend 
:miii|&«rial meetings ^ therNortlr Atian- 
iti^l^ieaty Or^mization in place of Mr. 


" Supporters of Iran in the Administra- 
tion and Iranian diplomats said they were i 
shocked by the evacuation decision, an- 
nounced as.it. was yesterday, wheaPresi-.i 
dent Carter made remarks apparently 
. questioning the Shah’s ability to weather 
thecritis. ^ ■ V-:..- :r. . ... * 

f- /--to/.- • ■•*--•. T X ■» -J •' ^ 

Asked'yesterday at a breakfast meet- v 
•Ing with reporter^, 'whether" the Shah? 
could, survive- in office, • Mk Carter *. 
' replied:.|’I. don’t know. 1 hope so. Thisis • 
something that is in .the bandsof the peo-X' 
'pie of ‘ v* 

4 ' Mr. Powell iuid t(^y this was a spDiw>« 
taneous remarkand was definitely not IiK' 
fluenced by Mr. ' Bkllr'^ur the White > 
House acknowledged, the -equivocal na-. 
tureof Uie PresidenCsremarks by Issuiph 
I ingafurtherstatementreadby Mr.Pow%i 
1 ell saying that Mr. Carter;wucoDcernedi' 
that vVerroneousv interpiMtions*^: ha^ 

-La^ Mn Powell'said Mr: 3rwinakl ! 
had telephoned a similar, clarification to 
Iran's Ambassadorto the United States.^; 
Ardeshir Zahedi^ who is in Tehmam:^^£;^ 

Mr£ Powell ^added: i'^’Any^roggestioa 
thatthe U.S. ischangiagits policy to war d 
the Shah is erroneous.*' He also directed 
reporters to a.statement issued' at th» 
State Department by Hoddfog Carter 3dC 
the department’s^ spokesman; who said . 
the President’s comments ”do not indi-^^ 
cate any change: in . U.s:,poli^ toward ’ 
and oursupport ofthe Shah^Thespokas^ 
man added that paying for dependents!: J 
departures: fnm Iran.; qn^^ commercial: , 
flights - 'is not ah evacuatftfoi" v % r 
- Pentagon-officials sai<t hpenmr;; thar; 
the D efense pepartmenL was working on ^ 
contingency plans for flying outall theTW^ '' 
main i ng Americans;ln Iram^ About 
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.2^ 4 , .. 


TIME 

18 December 1978 






/^TA. DjrectOf^ RiCnOftl MtilftSp 

p #» Tsh^roMr hstw^gn 1973" 
a»4 197&24^^i^mi€rn^ wi^'taxB:‘WasUngtan' C(mtrihutinf Editor Hug/i>‘ 

agajjisc the maniiK l iny / 
I w n— ia^T^r-T Tmii ik i»hy Hehn» spcalaiasttonghr about the grip outlook. , 

V a^^l'unrjL eli^ *m •MMK-.XTA'nO&AlltM mu if A thftt, WO^,^ 

the Russiaiis.an!d make it t 

the'omtrol of Communisu 

the: old da^ wh^ ^e; ( 

xneantil^toMmd^ 



^and-hcr- 
way toheipy 

- *The Sh^ i-_____^ . -- , - - ^ . 

mo^ andtpeHtiai^sopI^^ , 

continuesi- saj^y^Siu^ 



^now_ 

^Iranf _ 
\S0!yi6t:m^^ 
j^beisf u|ith£ ‘ 


^ F o iie e g CIA Ch ie f Richard Heim» > . 

tha^ that Sl^ n^t &lfe“We 
mtters^i^Hrfici^msisto^ICthe 
. re-evahiatfisiir'ofTall^j^ playriit^ 

. ♦atk^ a hrwfl ^ lthere’^ bein^"i^^ ipndence^ o£y the^ 

Heanl^cmiS^t me^snairs 



>T»twacQiieaw»intincr3py;ou»iiBBa»^ jQcuua »u.a^ a4«* 

fa hia.idea:iibwcH«beliewa' W jS. shoultf^! att the bpkstage levers it can;;5 
- shoukLIeh tbc world kMw thafclnm fa. critKiJ;pour.int«e^ should send 
: Shah.a^hcmMsa^fcdtheU^stittcares;'ahd tptitpttl^ 

-iir thfcfajg’TOweggani^yt; haialwya 
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■AT.TICl^ 

ON 


NEW YORK TIMES 
12 DECOBER 1978 


WEST IS NOW UNEASY 
ABOUT JmS IN IRAN 


U.S; and British Fear Soviet Could 

% 


Gain Access to Sophisticated < 
"Weap ons in *W orst Case’?^8 


By DREW MlDpUETON 


■is 

. - . 

Anxiety iS: developing^ in . the Defense, 
Department and inr the American arms 
industry over the. security of the ad- 
vanced, teeapons that.the United Statesi 
has sold to Iran. The^eoncem is shared by 
ofncialsia Britain, which has also deliv* 
ered advanced weap^ to Iran^ ' 

If the tnrbulettce in Iran worsens, offi-i 
dais and arms makers fear that military 
security there might relax to the point' 
vdiere Soviet agents 'could obtain classl-j 
fled informatioD oonWeapcms systems 
possibly even commandeer some of the 
more advanced weaponsoa ^?^ v i I 

Responsible officers believe t^t con- 
tingency plans exist lor evacuating sensi-i 
tive American matMel in *nbe worst po^ 
sible case,‘^a'takeover of the Iranian, 
Government -T*’ by v- Jocar* Communists 

backed by the SodetUhioiuV ^ ^^^;: 

InfelUgeiice Aid€» Lim Opt^^ 

But the intelligence community is less 
comfortable with '^ contingency ^ plans. 
They do not fear immediate Communist 
rule in Iran, but rather a period of politi- 
cal turbulence in which Soviet penetra- 
tion of the Iranian armed forces would go 
unchecked. : 

Accordingfetpialifiedsources,' the F 
Tomcat fighter, with its Phoenix missile 
and weapons<tintrd system wwild be the 
greatest prize the Russians could win. It; 
would be a coup equal, one source said, to 
the arrival in Japaain September 1976, of, 
a Soviet M1G?25 interceptor flown by u 
<fefectiQg pilot^.That aircraft was di^ 
sected Americaa and^Japanese ex-1 
perts and a,great>deal\leaiTiedabout the 
plane and about Russian dedM and con- 
;>stniction methods^- ; v v 

;v The Grumman: Aerospace Gonrjxrrafion 
sold 80 F44*s to Iran to offset Soviet MIG- 
2 5*s, w hich, until the F-14*s arrived, had 
flown frequgfit flighty 

;,overtbecountry. - 

: The F-14, widely regaidedasooeof the, 
world’s mos^^advanced planes, carries 
four Phoenix missiles, at a cost of about 
: 8250,000 per mi;5Sile. The weapons-coDtrol 
: system for tbe^hoenuL is the highly ad-i 
vanced Hu^ie^AN/AWGi9 System:’^Ali 
though neither the United Sutes Navy 
nor Grumman him said so publicly, it is 
known that the Phoenix, using this sys- 
tem, has engaged moving targets at dis- 
tances well 200 miles^at le^ before the 
F44 could be *‘8een”^ enemy rmdan^^ 


" The consensus of United States and 
NATO weapons experts is that the Soviet. 
Union has no air-to-air missile compara-l 

bie JT. performance to the Phoenix and no' 

weapons<ontrol system as advanced as 

the Hughes system. Soviet to the 

F-14*s command-and-contiel system 
would also be highly important. From its 

workings, Soviet, intelligence could de- 

duce American fechniques for communi- 
cation and control in tactical air combati' 

: The Iranian inventory also includes thea 

Maverick and Condor air-to-surf ace mis-| 

siles, which are remotely guided weaponsf 

of high uccmcy^ihc Tow and Dragon 
anti-tank misiie systems, and the Hawk 
surface-to-air missUe. Qualified sources 
report that the Russians have compara- 
ble weapons inrplace or la production, but 
they point out that inspection of the 
; American arms might allow them short 
cuts in production methods, v > < , . :r. 

The British have stA& .TBOi Chieftain 
tanks to limn, and 1400 improved Chief- 
tains are on order. The Chieftain is a 52- 
ton tank armed primarily with a 120-mil- 
limeter gun. The improved Chieftain will 
use new armor devtioped in Britain, 
which is also being fitted on the American 
MX-80 tank, but, according to American 
experts, .the Chieftain’s principal interest 
to the Soviet Union would be its range- 
finder, accurate at a range exceeding 
8,000 yards with a high-explosive shell 
and its stabilizer, . ;1 

The British also him delivered Rapii^ 
and Seacat surtaoeto-air missile 
temstolraiu . % | • 

/ Vietnam on Peopled Minds ; 

When the Communists took South Viet- 
nam in 1975,' hvast amount of American 
ground and air materiel came into the 
bands of the victorious northerners, 
much of which is now being used againsti 
Cambodia. But few items xo the South 
Vietnamese inventory approached the F- 
14, the Phoenix and the Maverick weapon 
systems in sophistication. - ' “ ^ - 
TheTranian Government understands 
the vahie to the Russians of tbeadvanced 
weapons it has; and whileit Is in power;. 
.tbe/Pentagon^smnxiety^willtbe muted: 
But|tf;;;;’the -worst possible^ case” de^ 
velc^ied, there- wquld^be- strong pressure 
in tbeltatagoal^renxovel^ arms from 
Iran ^tcwfeiendlwtneighboiring countries 
such as Saudi And>ia.^/S^ 

( TheF-14's,witothd[ft3ffi^£^1^^ 
could :fly outrpe 'Mavericks could^ be 
carried out on transpprf planes, 
ma^.^and control systems^dismaraed 
and* their compuiters,:radar instaUanciis 
andxommunications shipped out of the 
country. But officials admit that they do 
not know whether, in arapidly deteriorate^ 
ing. pcrfitical situation, these^plans could*^ 
or w Dujd be put into practice.^;^. 
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X^mwWM V.Tir *-■* 


Uranian Mi atar yin Isrananptases-^ 

. Ddylolii^^ii-ShahpemgmtTaiiqn ■. 


j ’ jLJCiyiOTiSl!tj^:rO“MDflQfl AJ^JJIGITSZTQlIQTX rand sophisticated than the Shah 

■ v ^ . . ,4 been usin^. While allowing the 

demonstrators the right to march, which 

• :r : , . .. i ii»iyiuiri ©* ti» AiS^rtons be«, paiti^ !?*y 

Embassy^ &6o&ered' Liariyrt?CJ.A. sSf oSS«?S'foi«^ 

—V ^ Jbe violence andextent of feeliiig against - - ■-- .-■• -■ ■..:KV?^^5<pq^ 

, r.', |.:S ByNICHOLASQAGE;; 1- .^~: .the Shah* *^;i. -■*'•, -i-.v'-.-<-v;v ■'■■:^ 

I.'*' uyj^^mwttng frt* 4e MUf^! Qtt ^ 

. TEHER^.IrfflVDe&^S^^he'siaM oiemberr^hlgMy ttainrt specif : 

vv# Hfl* aod aTC woildxis in all main sections in WASHINGTON, Dec# 13*^ Anminu Crar* 

hi«\222lfc2?iSS^S. SOT&i^SlSltog the intelligence. ,aoii officials cwftoed tod«.th»t t^ 

.pii«lleatandniilftaiy.sectians. staff of the Uni^ 

fiown^to^eolQkneffpdkijrfidBOTe S-” ^ ■.-_ 'hem had been bolstered iarecentjdaye: 

I%Some^<rei.«eatti^^gpgS^^ Bufithe offIcUls denied thatthe new ar- 

rSg*S5mSSd?»S«^ 

.^^saidjthatthe inqwssejw’:^: 

SSSSS^^'S^SSS 

s-:;«SsSS5KSSSS^P 

I crease in nunmmor Amancans see^^ 


iaaia;s^^aigd.^!gg;!;/;^a 3 ^ 

l'>!Saiff?g!! !L^.*S gggnS'. Jiin iDWacsit.tal.K :paiVV.UicBntU>; ''to ieaw OadiooOoon 
PahienaBa:nff^cg gt n i n^j Mtg t; ^^g|; Embas^ on fire and sodwreconto: were ^cbnsnlarfotfici^necessary. New poUi 
da n go rj o t nMBOtu^TOyjg^iP^II^^^^ vi>estroyedEfo.attadBOitIranianGcrvetp- cal officen wm: assign^ tt^Teheran 


;.Khdmi^'; 
, aimed’ac 


7 V • ' , - r - KH-'ACOOnUXlg WAT” «uwaaox vmi,.a UBVuuiuu was luaeja l ap i . iummu. 

; ;S [W gg e afc lgto u patnqigdiepew afrivais is,; . the Administtationiwttooffer.stqtp^ 

’ .•>• ' . .;j' ' !' w.«»i«>~flir>of»nilitaii y and internal security I the Iranian Government In thatatea»-tvfl 

;rAsked about the newrl^t^ iffTefaeF» I experts^Shey reportedly indudespfecial^ I •: Offtdalsiefiised'to say whether aay 
WsB-omlwi^ sw^^sonanr referred all i- ji.gt^ w'hniwtf control andHots;wli6a^td the new arrivals were' engaged- is trans^ 
/oyooi rtta^t^ grata nepMtBM^^dqqar^^ ^(tadse^ranian coinniaixlers how ferrta«'saisitive docuxnentr ont-^^ttej 

ters“ rOffldals iiiW4shingtoii:confirmed 'dlfr ina^ilein^ff**^ e mhassy tosafer locatt g es^’-^, 

lt ft*t* th*t«^haiiiyab£tf?'ia»Ieheran 1^ ;~trtd-tactlc»fi»fiaiofae'UO[4a tove.-tlB^ 

becttboStWedi^^tlioydMu^^ fat been Mi nted te fi^^^to^^^^ 

: ,. 

Amwican ;Moi6eSwidas3H'^^^^55!S^^^ 

witb289'deneiidentiki-AtIeB^Hslftbede- i’vliiitially.<th»^Shah^?tidUtaiy>jE%vm 
pendents^wSh ivacuatwtMdr^atir: W 


,baw3^;SowrWs;rihd^ideA ^ ryfy i iiTi ^ €ht^chang^ Md 

/ ■tiwl- lHtelil‘g!enee-A««icy.>speaallstSion-|^n.;i ,mfaa^ thatprnces3foiaai»ould^te^^ 


I betote'i^ liave. 

roftheir«^Mrim 
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By George'^^WUson,^^; r. - 
WMblastoa PoaMiXX ^ ^ 

^Several Americaxfif^pli^^ 
er planes have been^b^aged dur« 
ing the uprisings ih^IranCapparently 
by-&aniaxi military; personi^ Carter 
admlnistratioa pffidalsl^safif yesterday; 

iThis first ^re^rtM^a^ C^^ 
from within the milit^^irbeing^p^ 
trayed as an isoiate<Li^dpxit by^ad: 
ministration offidals^¥a^^^^thaxi'^;ir 
sign that the shaltdClnm'it.Vital su^ 
port from his ofticeratand troopsf is 
ui^eling.. 

purees said' that be^een j seven 
aiid20F9sat an Iranian air base they 
did not identify; had'dSS^feimar^ 
ing* slashed by sabbte^^la^ 'wM^^ 
Since the base wnm hea^y^lirot^ 
against outside demonstrators»i the 
sabotage must have be^ dpne< l:^ Ira- 
nian military* personn^^^;dn^Vthe^ 
sources said. 

jJ)espit» the aME3BSS^mr^^ 
ministration officials ^8aid,}yesterday 
thatthey have im^tenti<m“ ^ ^ 
to remove. ' sbphistiat^'^^j^^^ 
weaponryfrom Irani^^ii^^^'^f { 
They saU each^n^l^ti^^ 
probably the ^ mort''^,’8Q|dKi^^ 
weapon the shah has Imugl^'^from the 
United States, is 'itu^ed nigh^^ 
day by m-lranian tznbpen^^ 

Also, administratfiAevoffid^^ 
the Pentagi^^ oonemjs f^tised^iiot 
^ on whether American-suj^lic^^ap* 
oory will be destros^pd but whether 
the Soviets* obtafiaHiecn^te^bblbs^ 
There is no evidence that thelatter is 
; happening, officials 

Besidegwor^ln^^^^lbi^Soviets^ 
obtaining advanced admin^^ 

istration;-*!worst<^ca8^^s^^ 
address the possibility of some of the 
extensive and sophistieated HS^^ intel- 


So far, officials have confirm^ only 
that soniej depmiddntsna^U.^^ 
gence specialists have left It ii 
standard proc^ure tn ^raftplans for 
removing M^five^ U.|^"lx^Ulgence 
eavest^pping 

during the^end 'of "tiie ‘VlBteM 
T he Pentegon is pmrddi^ting^tethife j 
general Cartey-admihistration. review 


of hoW the^U.&'gov frpmewt^ could lin-. 


vt iiY*- **1’* 

prove its intelligycegatherlng effort 
iir Iran; esped^y^ in regard te the ] 


shau-5 opi^nents . 


One official! said; emr^ntf a dn^inif . 
tration efforts to help bring peace to 
Iran are handicapped by U.S. officials’ 
not knowing the influential opposition 
leaders.. '--r ; - 

' The shah in the past not^ only* snn* 
pressed opponents of 'ins regime but 
auo protwted to thfr SUte Den^ 
ment wiienevec be. tearned that^-Cen- 
t rai iateiiigenf officers were 

L taiidna^ witoithwirThto^ according ‘to 
rfnteUlgqicei offleer* wto.^irorked in 


. Iran,'- made.' the United States, overly 
dependent on SAVAK, the shah’s ow n 
• jhteiUgence- organization; . Afr • .i 
rj One adndnlstratipa officiat uid thH ; 
whatto’^pjtening;^^lran i^ay **ia a 

rewlntlpn^ always 

ihade^ the: ebb 

^a^ fl^-t£eyentt^ not ccmtnlled by. 
2 ^ one -up' ^J^dwiti V < 

a change fromf'past U.& pollcyv 
.gover^ent offieiala today are nnHf . 
t ing a ’<»ncerte<t;:cffort tftL ^hH.h a 
dialogue with those who appear to be 
leading the .^ht against the ahalL 
<Tbe idea IS/to'lind a'fonniiilaria^re*' 
Tstoring orier in Iran. ‘ 

y As part of effort, tt^offl^Uls’ 
:bave drawn up a list of Iranian gener- 
als who would be acceptable, to the 
knowis oppositioa .aiid the sbab if they, 
were named to a Regency CoimcU be> 


teg. diMUs^ as’a partM mbstitiite to- 
.one-man ride:ial»4^f|3l^^/ ^ 
‘ Whfleftl«se"dft?loimrticie£fbrts are' 
progresslngsjbehind-the-ecen^ Pr^.. 

Carteir^Staklhg^e posiUott 
;Ilcl^ that lMPe]q7ectt:the{sbah^t» snr* 

Jivp ^tprest^trrables.rather than: 

jttat tber.hayeTnpt;-stopped-ddlveries 

‘ the 

Shan, partly because there arwfew big 
ij^-ltttheiplpeliheii.i-Af^^ 
✓^They also said t^^he shah fi ^ ' 

-S?9.9y^s^hia pl ^ foj6uyjthe s6pi»<^. 


cated AW ACS (airborne warning and ’ 
control; .system);: aircraft ;from ;the 
.-.United States.'He -blight dod^td-eai^ 
cel AWAGS if the .current crism 'convi 
.tinues, »«y:'«ded:;^;|lM^|^ 
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Outside Panel Picked to Review CIA/ Estimatesl 


iT* 


Unitttf InttmcUonal 




In an effort to improve analyses and forecasts, 
CIA Director Stansfield Turner has recruited ai) 
Independent three^maa review panel^with broad . . 


H)ne draft of an estimate/ the official said, con*^ 
tained the assessment tiie^shah was likely to. ride 
out^the mounting criticisms withoutymajor threat 
to^his power, ThiSi conclusion turn^ outc.tb-.be 


authority tocriticizaU.S. intelligence estimates. 

A seniorintelligence.official said the panel will 
have the. authority ^tG^ criticize any estimate it 
chooses and as sevecelyas^it thinks appropriate. 

Disclosure of the^move comes at a tima when 
President Carter baa* made clear , both privately 
and publicly that he^'dissatisfiednwith the quality, 
of intelligence rcachThg'him. , .. t *: / . 

.. The outside critics,^- who will join tfae.CiA for a 
two-year ,.hitdL-— ace JPcofessor Klaus Knorr of 
Princeton University,' Ambassador, William Leon^'‘ 



Palmer arrived earlier this yeart 

. The panel; will,>e . able Jol’draw on the help of 
some 30 other^academics around the country who 
are on an ^^availability list.'*. The- other outsiders 
have agreed ta^e.consultants to. the CIA approxi- 
* mately oneday a week as necdedifii;;^. ? - 

major source' of .dissatisfaction^ at the White 
iTHouse was .'the .CIA^ /difficuity in . predicting the 
course of unrest InTram^^' 


wrong. 

c^The draft estimate was leaked to the mediaT and 
seems to have prompted ^ome of Carter^i criti- 
cism. Actually, the official said, a disforted view of 
the secret report was published. He said the esti- 
mate was severely criticized withinr the CIA and 
was never approved ,or forwarded to the White 
House. When events outpaced the analysis, the 
estimated was formally kiiled^::iv> ' 
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? -V 






icrisespaneK 


{3U'Vi::rc^.X i- - ■* 


L .- *tl 



By CHARLES w: oo!U>ORYr ; : ;y ‘; ; . ^ 7 V. ^ . The pweFt clurter is itiU beiflf i 

Washington Burwi^Th^Siin^^ ;7‘ In an attempt to impr6ve the gathering ten, but the top official said its main task j 
Washington— AdnL^Stansfiel^rTumer, 7 and analyzing of information on political 'T' will be to survey continuously the collec* i 
the director of central ^lligen^ has es-* ^ abroad, Admiral Turner has named f tion and analysis of political intelligence j 
tablished a top^leyeF^nel te^help (jipjQjn^^3|.etiredgetteralanda^^;^^v run up warning signals wheirsome I 

prove the assessment of foreif^ cris^ ^ pBfessor to. what is known so Jar only as sensitive area-^i getting* too little atten- i 

which PtesidentCarterfound deficient la'- review i)aneL” /^Uon. Iran presSmably would haveT)een f 

the Iranian ud other recent cas». ^ ‘ .7 appointees are Akba^dor Wil- hagged early ool had the panel been in op- } 

Disclosing this developmentwterdayr^l jjgj has hadl 30-ycar car- . deration as Admiral Turnerintcnds for it to l 

a top intelligence official said ^rcdictmf the Fbreign Servicd throu^out the Mhg in the futurei^^;i'i» . t 

poUUctlopheivatallikethatiriJ^lUth*^,^ recent had served as m The top intelUgence offi^ indicated ] 

hardest part of inteljigence • y.*:- d^ty conunaodant fdffttemational afr.Mhe believes the.teyiew pan^ can remain j 

The Central in^gencd haS i-- fm at .the Ni^tionaii^War College; Gen.?^ independent .and^ avoid becoming im> < 

been portrayed-rwnngly. the i^dal inK- B^e Palmer, who the Army vic^ mersed in the sysU^ it is toi&oaitor. < ? 

plied— ai ^' envisioning na /$(i^risome\>^ c^ of staff from 1)68 to 1973 and ha^ The three-man operation it not a dirm 
threats to th(i of Iran at iSkt the]^ ^ * defense analyst at th# result of Mr. Carter’s annoyance over pol- 

time rioting broke out in SeptemliSr.:;’./ ^ African Enterprise Institute,, a conse& ‘ ' itical intelligence ui the Iranian erisi$ |tot ; 

Tlie ofBcial Conceded yesterday,'' how- ‘.rVatiyei think-tank here, and.Klauss >EL it takes on greater importance because of . 
^ever. thai.intelligence.agencies.“did not ’ Knotn a Princeton University economics^ presidential concern. In a memorandum 
appreciate tte extent^ what the religious ^ professor as well as director of the univerr .to Admiral Turner; Cyrus RAVance, the j 
cry could bring’!, in IranTkIthough .he said ' . si^s Center f bf , International Studies, and . Secretary of State, and.Zbigmew Brseztn- < 
it was blown from Janui^ onwamthat .y^'jirblific writa^on politico-mi^tary.!^ ski,the,ETesident’s assistant for national « 
unrest was spreading. 'K 4* ^^' - v l ' * i' - - i> > . . security^ the President said he was dis- 

Thd ttdrest tracecf to' reacton oj^tra- Leonilin has been at the ClA' since satisfied with the “quality” of foreign po- 

conservative Shia Muslims to ShW/Mo- -imly, General palmer arrived last month, litical intelligence provided him. V . 
bammad ' Reza Pahlavi’s liberall^g and’ Mr. KnorT^ Will join the group in Janu- When the fact of the President's dissat- 

moveb and-then spread to lnftiats.with.Mi.- — ;ary— .. y - <«faptinn was unearthed, it was quickly re.. 

'' - -.1 ported that Senate Intelligence Committee ' 

sources had a jCIA report indicating, on 
tbe 4^e of rioting; that the shah did- not 
face'major- threats/ One report said the ' 
CrA draft did not see Iran as being ill e > 
revolutionary “Or even pre-revolutiOoarj!^ 
•(Situation. •. . 

The top offfcii^ who' disctosid ^ . 

terday cannot be; quoted by ’name, but*; 
clearly his position is not meant to. m .In^ 
imical to Admiral ^\inier’iinteresti';-S','’; 

He said the. dCNnimuib theTiUnw 
Seiuitemdes was three or fo^MothsoIi^ 
when it wu .obtained lut wm^.ru 
was by no means a liiushed^^Boaai;toi;^ 
telligenc^mtiinate’! beause7U npt| 
bear, AdmimTuraePs sigMtig^^ 

HWlsaid the cratral/totelligence ditee^ 
tor hatkin fact twice returned the reports 
to its i^ora for reviSioo aiHl: then Judy 
simply weitit When it was overtakenr byr 
the September events in Ifauh& i ' M 

^’tom &at ek^natio^ it n^ld appi^ 
that there Was nonp>to-date CIA estimate^ 

> available to^the Pmden&at the' ihne the< r 


. 11 . .. 
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THE CHRISTIM-I SCIENCE MONITOR 

13 Decamfaer 1978 


CIA sets up panel 
to judge its estimates 

Washington 
in an effort to improve analyses 
and forecasts, the Central In- 
telligence Agency has recruited 
an independent three-man board 
to criticize US intelligence esti- 
mates. A senior intelligence offi- 
cer said the board will have au- , 
thority to criticize any estimate it' ' 
chooses and as -severely as it . ^ r 

thinks appropriate, “ 

The announcement comes at a 
time when President Carter has. ^ 
been critical, both publicly, and 
privately, of the quality of thein- 
telligence reaching him. A major 


source of Mr. Carter's dis- 
satisfaction was the CIA’s diffi- 
culty in predicting the current un-^- 
rest in Iran. V 


1.' Ta 
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10 December 1978 





W E WOULD LIKE TO TAKE 
this opportunity to clarify our 
position on the activities of the Central 
Intelligence Agency and respond to 
some of the important issues you raise 
in your letter te-^The- Daily - dated 
November 14, • ■ 

As you point out in yo^ letter; the 
Senate Select.' ‘Cpin^^ on 

- Intelligence -Activities ^haired by 
Senator Frank^3Chitteh> ( D-Idaho ) 

• repdrfed that a'broactjrange of factors 
has shapSt the ; <CIAi>including .. Uie 
; coursi^^ti intematipnal 
pr essufi^'f rom*/?^theri' government 
agencies^^hd its/p^.mtemal norms. 
This .is~an qbvip^;ie»essnien^ with 
which siireiyhooneS®*^^ 

does riokhring^tp^.^^^ 

our basic differehce^that the CIA is out 

, To 'underatahdthisbasic?p6nclusion, 
it is helpful -to^lopk:,te^ pnr so o^ 

these tactoB^hicfel»ye^v^^^^^ 
cours'^bf the ' 


shaped this goyerninent^agency which 
has always l^n; andremams; a t^at 
to the ideal of deiiabcracy ; ^ ' 

The CIA' was established 1947, 
under the National Security Act; when 
the Cold War was building and many in 
this coimtry perceived World War II as 
a- very real possibility. Unite^States 
policy makers, needed /^accurate 
intelligence on and hbleatiyCanalysis.. 
of events outside of thi^ppunjhTrj^ T^ 
CIA-/ was created; to^Wpyideil.that 

According -'io - the : Senate iSelM 
Committee’s final ire^rti/'CThere is ntr 
substantial . evidence-, that /Congress 
, intended by; passage 'bf- the National 
Security Act of. 1947 to authoHzp covert 
action by the. CIA ok. that; Congress 
even anticipated'-that/the-QA would^ 
engage in such actmtie^’’ A,, - ^ 

. Again, accordin^toto^9°"‘^^^^’^' 

■ report; ''"the’^irdctor^li^Ww 
inteUigenew^B^5i6?apin«^^ajKwvert.iil 
action projects.- bh- his owii^huthority 
between 1949'and 1952; Prom that point 
to the mid-1950SiJthere-{ was only 


— the ' DCI coordinated - approVat,pf 
covert ' action /j.'projectsifiwith^a 

I 







What is most important about this 
virtually unfettered period in the CIA’s 
history is the attitude which pervaded 
the. agency and the tone, if not the 
general demeanor, it set for all further 
CIA covert activities. This- attitude 
about, and rationale for, covert 
activities was described; in the 
introduction of .a top secret report on 
CIA covert activities - prepared for, 
President Eisenhower /Thb^report- 
Atoted: ^ 

It is now dear that we ar^^/adng an 
, implacable enemy whose avaw^ objective is 
world domination. by whatever^ and 

at whatever cosk-fhere are no rure^Jn such a 
rgame. Hitherto acceptaMe norm 
! conduct do^ not apply, if tTiie U.S.. is to 
survive, longstanding :Americah concepts of 
■ "fair play**. must be reconsidei^y We must j 
develop f effective and^ 

; counterespionage services and must learn to 
subvert, sabotage, and destroy our enemies 
by more clever, more " sophisticated;^ and -\ 
more effective methods than those fused 
against us. It may become necessary that the 
\ American people be made ^acquainted with, 
understand and support this fundamentally 
repugnant philosophy. * 7 

I T WAS THIS;‘fundamentally fepug- 
nant philosophy’! =. in the CIA 
which gave rise to the secret25-year,l 
^ $25 miUion- effort -by ; the. agency to 
. Jeam how' to control the human mind. : 
I-Uader '^the project^", names of' 
1 5 LU E BTR D ; RT ICH O KE y 

MKULTRA, and MKDELTA;:the CIA 
i essayed i' to. develop; “according ..to* a . 

; January" 25, ; 1952 CL^^memqranduniJ 
‘‘any method.^ by ^liich we 'can.;get ^ 
information from a person against his 
will and without his knowledget” - !^ " 
These experiments; often carried out 
oh unwitting subjects in hospitals, 
mental institutions, and pnsons,’were 
performed after the international J 
standard for medical experimentation^ 
on humans had been set /at the 
Nuremberg trials for -Nazi war 
criminals. It said- that medical 
experiments should be for the good of 
mankind and that a person must give 
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used as a subject. • ’ ■ t mv; 

Despite the apparent immensity of 
the program, .it;:was just part of the 
abuses perpetrat(^by the CIA since its 
inception^ In- W^tem Europe after 
World War II the CIA, in an effort to 
keep France and Italy from going 
communist, recruited underworld 
figures to squash labor strikes. 

But these., seem like minor 
infractions when compared to the 
• overthrow - of * Premier Mohammed 
Mossadegh, in Iran, the ' coup which 
brought . Shah - Mohammed : Reza 
Pahlavi to- power, • the overthrow of 
President?Jacobo Ai'^nz. Guzman of 
Guatemala.' and- the qverthrow^^of 
President Salvadbre ■.‘Allende-;- in 
Chile^iThese ■ are- jiist fa^few ;of .the 
numerous ij guerrilla-Sti^arfare 
expeditions;^the’: GlAv has earned out 
around the ? 

--..ThesCIA^has alsq^f great 

deaLitol^energxiia^ 

a-; mammoth propagahikt^projgram to 
sway world opinibdi;ih faw^orUmti^. 
Statest^eigB^oliC;g^|^^(^.,- 
.-t. In'swme’casesi'rt^e^iC 
continues to iisei' American university 


and college: professofs^^tof write 
propaganda^ This brings ^e^^disedssion 
to CIA activities withm-|j^ iUnited 
States and particularly on:. university.^ 
campuses. Today, ;the -CIA is -using 
several • . hundred j -‘academics 
professors, ' admihistrator^v .'And 
graduate students involved in teaching 
— toi covertly recruit :students>:^ on 

the doniestic'' spynS^^peratioir^ 
which thei-^G^ .ba^ n^effarter tb^ 
i^rform,; ■ can> b^y|bei.mentioned:- 


The listrbf abuses isslOng and still 
’ijngeiy‘uhl^^^'due ti^the^gency’is 
•-•obsessibmwfth^secln 
'national seetd^j^n 


. „ , 

You state inyour letter; IVfriTurner, 
that'S‘ratherfthan being put;;pfe,control.| 
as iwe)' allege^’ the .Dnited|^Stetes 
intelligence'f£tcommunity,'^!^ah 
specifically the-’’CIA, ,are;:under''the 
tightest internal and exteimals controls 

oftl^history;^^ti‘'^iX4 


The question here is, whose cim^l. 
Yes, President Nixon did give the word 
to eliminate President Allende. But the 
justification that “We were only 
'following orders” sounds all too 
terribly familiar. No President of the 
United States should be able to use 
such a destructive tool as the CIA. It 
was never intended and should not be. 

-Mr. Turner, the point which you. 
seem to be missing is that regardless 
of where, for example, the order to 
eliminate President Allende came, it 
was r -wrong' — morally and 
unequivocably wrong! Itc. was not in 
keeping with ^erican foreign policy 
objectives^ at least w:hat most 
Americans: believe ^^e^e^nce of 
American foreign policy .' ;\.v^ / . 

Do you sincerely believe tiiat, .if in: 
1970, fi*: plebiscite .-<werW;^held,5 
Americans,', by a simplei'majority, 
would have voted to brderi CIA to 
overthrow the Prraident bfi (Me? Do 
'you even/ believe that if'tIie?question-^ 
were put to Confess that it would have; 
voted to order the CIA to overthrow; 
Salvadore Allende? ; v : 

W The facts speak for themselves!., The 
conclusion is simple and yet of the 
utniost importance: the CIA must be 
disbanded." 

To' simply reorganize or pass new 
legislation would not be sufficient. It. 
would leave in place the mechanism 
and the temptation to again abuse the 
human rights of all individuals fw the 
sake of national security. 

: • Clearly policy makers have a need 
for intelligence and objective analysis. 
We would like to see a new intelligence 
agency which would only perform the 
function: originally.- intended ;^fbi^ the 
CIA. But‘ we'see no need. whatsoever 
for- that organization^ tb keep- any 
secrete. An intelligence agency .such as 
this,; with ^a^citizeris j^review !j^rd 
without alle^anCe to one branch of 
the government would belief it 
. everyone and- truly ' make the- woHd 
kafer for democratic choice and not the 
/democracy which the CIA envision s: .,-,/ 
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Universities move to block 


cpvi^actiyities on dompus 







■I 


%yW Intelligence StansfieidTurnerl 
y y invit^ University PPMident'! 
Rooben Fleming; along with yet' mi ^ 

tuidisclosed 'niraber^ of oth^'^^U^^ 
presidents^; : ^ta^“ come v. to^^Gj^ 
headquarters last Juneu he todimelso^r 
in : mind--sto(^-^ the4 University' : fro^ 

* adopting^^ guideiinWt which ;^woul( 
restrict the Ag^y’s ^v^ activitir 
on camous^.^'i^ir^r^: ^ 

The UnivTOity of Michigan is just^ 
one of more than 40 colleges which have| 
either^ adbpt^ or are. considering;! 
guidelines, that would prohibit 
government mtelligence agencies, such r 
as the CIA "from using ^tfofessors, | 
administrators,, or .anyone else as a i| 
•covert agent on campus. 7 ^ ^ 

The June meeting, at the Agracy 
headquarters^ in Langley- Virginia, 
which Flemings was;. unable to attend 
due to a conflict in his schedule, was the 


second in.^' series. ^ three, day-long 
seminar 3-4 oiv 
interests^ of thef: C^an^\^a|cademics 

were discus5€<Lfe'5\'^l^^^i$|-1^5'^4-»’^^ 

: It is gehmaUy belieyed^^t^^ 
these isemih^^ is to- protect^wha^^is■ 
perhapiH^i^GIA^Svmost! sensitty 
domestfeprc^am^^e recratmafit of 
foreign natiotiaJs jpnT^eicah coU^q 
campuses forj^e Agency’s clandestine 
service. 

In a heavily CIA-censored section oft 


the final repori' to the Senate Select 
Committee bn Intelligence Activities;; 
the Agency admitted to **using severat 
hundred American . acadeniiics 
(administrators^faculty members, and 
graduate • students, engaged " itr 
teaching), who in addition to providing 
leads and*, 'sometimes^ making 
introductions for intelligence purposes, 
occasipnally.; write books and other 
material to jbe 11^ for propaganda 
purpose abroadl-V^ - . ;* 


-^Tiieri^ri went ori to state that these, 
academics are located on more than 100 
Ammican colleges, universities, and 
rdat^ institutes and that generally na 
one; besides the individuals involv^, Js 
thata CIA link exists?;, r iSiiife 

Of particular interest to the CIA was, 
.acc(»^g to the report, obtaining leads 
con ‘^liticai foreignintelligent sources, 
^especially^ those fronr? communist 
"^countries. - The Committee noted that 
^^erican academics provide.“valuble 
assistance^ in making those contacts. 

T The Intelligence Committee’s report: 
sparked '.two reactions. In. addition to 
the thousands of requests for personal 
files under the newty expanded 
Freedom of InfonhatioiiiAct (FOIA), 
the CIA^received requests for all fUes 
within, tiie Agency'indexed under the 
titlesof more toan TO colleges: Also^a 
. number of universiti^ began to discuss 
adopting guidelines -which would* 
prevent ther type of covert: activities 
outlined in the Senate report. 

JiiXhe^^ trwidsetter in this~;casq ‘ was^ 
karyard Umversity::^n\May;^ 
Hai^^d; becanie^the^first ;Amem 
..'uniifraity to adopt giudelinwSf "^4;^ - ^ 
p^ito#?with^Harvard,^vtoe^vk"ty^^ 
fguidflinesA . either iS^aSopt 
‘^considered, is the prohibition of covert^^ 
irecruiting-ran activity the University 
|of Michigan Civil Liberties Board has 
ixallecT .Va particularly pernicious; 
^racticeJ^' 

The CIA’s covert V recruitment 
^program came to light -through one of 
those thousands of FOIA requests 
submitted . after the :Senate Select 
Committee hearings. - 

Gary Weissman was a student at the 
University:^bf‘ Wisconsin in the late 
1950s. He served as president of the 
Wisconsia Student Association in 1959 
and after jgraduation was mildly active^ 
in the anti^yietnam war movement. ^ 


- : Weissman learned recently that he 
was the subject dT '^a five-year CIA 
investigation to detmnine his eligibUty i' 
for the -Agency’s clandestine wndce.-* 
The , Agency' considered ‘^using*’ 
nWrissman as a cov^CIA agast at ther 
. Seventh Worldr Youth Festival^in- 
Vienna in 1959. i r * ' ^ 

The most noteworthy aspect of this 
investigation iS: the fact that Weissman 
never applied for CIA employment and 
that he was not aware that he was being 
investigated: Weissman, was never ^ 
contacted by the CIA. - 

B ut as the CIA ieleased more 
and more document^, the rev^ 

' lations became more and more 
spectacular. As a result of an FOIA 
request by ^Nathan Gardels, . a.^ 
University of California graduate 
student in political science; the^ClA - 
released documents which proved that 
former UC Vice-Pr«ident Earl Bolton ' 
"served a t<^'of dut^wth the CIA when f 
he was anf administrator: .at'" the;^ 
;*jinivereitys^tem>'^"^;'% 

The documents reveled that Bolton^ 
'^advised theS CIA ?onr student unrest,:2 
^recruiting Ui^ studentSi academic ^ 
"cover for professors doing research for ^ 
.the CIA,“and improving the Agency’s.] 
public image oh campus..^ « r ^ ^ 
Despite these revelations; the^CIA " 
would not' release any evidence which 
r confirmed the much touted theory that 
. the CIA used its campus contacts to ^ 
, recruit foreign nationals .for-.ftsl^ 
clandestine service. v 

-The schools with large foreign ' 
student erir ollihente , where^ i t w oidd J 
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ieem obvious thatsuch recruiting takes 
place, were informed by the CIA when 
they received the replies to their FIOA 
requests that additional records, which, 
if they exist, would be responsive to the 
initial request were classifieds 

The CIA furtlw sUpulated:^ ‘‘by this 
answer, we. are, neither denying^ nor 
confirming, that any such additional 
records exist. V This was the response to 
a request made for the CIA files on the 
University of Michigan, which has the 
fifth highest enrollment of Foreign 
students in the country. • , ^ 

A similar respcxise was made to 
several other universities including 
Columbia, . Ohio ^ State, Fairlei^ 
Dickenson, j>and the University/^f 
California., system. Each oncjrf/the 
filing groups. ... at , these 
institutions 'have initiated lawsuits 
against ther CIA questioning the 
Agency’s refusal to neither confirm nor 
deny that additional documents exist: 

Gardels was thafirst to file,, and as a 
result, 

case upon which the preced^t ba 
set: Thevfiardels:.suit,.las'-’^ 
others vr^ith the ^ (^eptioh^ of ^tj^ 
ColumbieX Sp^tatpr^^^^ 
operated newspa|«r,.ire taing handle^ 
by the AmericaaCivil Liberties Union^ 

The "lawsuits^ ' the floods 6C.F01A 
requests by coUeges .and uniV^ 
the likelihoodof more Uiwsuits^ and the 
growing number^'of schoolSi^Soptin^ 
guidelines has^usj^ a - stoip ^ - 

in the 

, TheCIA appe^ to have launched a 
major offensive" to combat Inoves to 

restrict V its\cactivilies^^oi|^^ 

cam puses i nr^ ' ‘ country 1 

Spearheading, that offensive h^ be€» 
Director Turner hunselE 

Turner has been, by' far- the most 
visible director lo^^ CIA.' * Since 
assuming hia current:, iKWtion a little 
more than 18 months^afeo^Tha h^ niade 
a variety of public appearances before ] 
business gropprthe ptii^si^Md college 
audiences. Iiran addressblast- A^ril to 
the American-^Societj^- 
Editors^Turher declaretohat the last: 

. decade-has?withes2bd^^^^ in^ 

JhtelligeM^gatheitt 
“greater openness ^and^maximum. 
disclosure.!!; 

He said ^*no. agency ^l^can 5^^ 
without public support.” So today we’re. 
being more open..: We’re maWng moieq 
speeches,"* participating. more^ 
symposiums and publishing more andj 
hoping to tell Americans vdiat we do.’ 

Also that month, .Tum« gave a 
speech at the University of Kentucky^ 
There he said it was important for the^ 
intelligence community to maintain 
“warm and traditional ties that have 
existed with the academic community - 
for many years.”. He said “public^ 
criticism”; has strained these ties in 
recent years, but added that hcvwas? 
“dedicated, to tiding to rebuUd them in j 
every way possible.!^ 


Events which occurrea ociwc^i 
time that speech was given and nw,. 
however, indicate Turner has been less 
than successful in his ^attempt to 
*‘rebuild”;Jies with' the^academic 
community. The major point ,olt 
contention is- guidelines which would 
restrietCIA activities on campus. 

One month aftor his speech at the 
University ol Kentucky. Turner wote 
in a letter to Harvard President DereK 
Bok:':‘‘I simply cannot. lend my 
affirmative support to, or consider this 
Agency bound by ■ any confidential 
association that an academic has with 
us is so inherenUy suspect as to require 
it to be publicly acknowledged and 
made- -‘subject to scrutiny,’ as your 
letter puts jt, and deprives academics 
of all freedom of choice iitrelat^ to 
involvement in intelligence activit^^^ ^ 

' In 'July, Turner again focused Ws^ 
atteiition oii theUniversityof Mi^gam i 

In ano^ier lettec to Pleming, TUiW- 
took ' theV opportunity ito^-state hie 

opposiUon to the HMvard_ta^. 

specific^y. the proposed Mi^igs^ 

guideline. ' V ■* - lErlf 

»'Ih?well couched terms, -however, 

•Punier admits- that toe- 
'campus -contacts, tq;'“spot. > likely 
candidates for^Agency janployrnm^^ 

‘‘Beyond- steps ;designed4tO; identify 
individuals int^tto 

tl» CIA- doeaC not generally .‘pur^^ 

bersonnel inauiries” without ihfominjLf 

%^«mdivldual involved,-Wtote Tumer- 

■%e -^wrote that ■'t .altooUgh he 
:;*'5^patoizes with- the'* University’s 
. condemover how foreign students may 
be compromised,” Turner could not see 
why foreign students could not- be 
afforded toe same freedom to decide 

:.th«r future ;that;.^w^.;studrate 

'enjoy.- ' •i'' 

- Another point which keeps croppmg 
' bp in all of Turner’s rejoinders to^the 
guidelines is that^uiiiversitles -and 
college are being unfair to the CIA b 3 r| 
^nbt granting it the same rights any i 
^corporation has to recruit on campus. 
'/Tumw^ has stated repeatedly that he 
^se€^ no differwice,^ l^tween the way 
^many- corporation^reem^^ the 

^manner!in which th^tm recrate on 
coUei^campuscsg^^;^^^ 

TvOri .Septembeif?;^1978 another 
respbnse to CIA activities' on campus 
came- from JUniversity^i of Michigan 
politlcar science professor Michael 
Oksenb^. In. an affidavit submitt^ 
response. tO' the 'Gardels lawsuit. 


in 


Oksenberg, currently on^ indefinite 
leave from the University to hold a post 
on the National Security Council, where 
he is consulted as a China expert, 
OTiifessed to having “the same Wnd o^^ 


proiessionai aaaw^iavion with CIA 
personnel as well as State and Defense 
department officials that I had with my- 
'university colleagues. ^ - 

Oksenberg stated he decided to go on 
the record and “publicly acknowledge” 
his relationship with the Agency 
because be said he felt the disclosure of 
names of others could ruin relations 
between the CIA and academia — a 
relation he said is beneficial to 
everyone. 

Turner made clear, once and for all 
on October 22, his stand on university 
guidelines which inhibit CIA activities 
on campus.' Turner appeared on CBS’. 

' Face the Nation.. The question and 
answers wmt as follows : 

: Q; “Don’t you think you should abide, 
l^by Harvard’s rules?” : r - 

^ Turner: “If I were ^uired to abide 

Iby the rule of every corporation, every 
{academic institution in this country, ! 

?. . . it: would be impossible to do -the 
frequir^ job for bur country- ' * ! 

\ Q:f‘So theanswerteno?’’^' 

•S Turner r:r^ “The ' answer^: Is- 
Absolutely - v 

% Q: “You’re msistihg bn the rigb^ 
^to subvert their rules?” : 

I Turnen::*Na, lWnotsubvertin^theiir^ 
'^lesl It am carrying: out the legal 
^espibnsibilities ;:;‘{of the ;; Central 
^Intelligence Agency; and Harvard docs 
not have a legal authority over us.* 

■ The reason Turner is so adamantly^ 
opposed to the Harvard guidelines or^ 
those of any other university , according 
to Gardels, is that guiddUnes could lead 
to legislation-rules that ’Turner could 
notignore^ ; ■ {: - ! , { ' 4 ! 

Gardels said tha.L once the 
universities have guidelines there is a 
base from which to- move toward 
legislation. By confronting the situation 
at the university level the CIA is trying 
to “head "off* any legislation whiclH 
could effectively end CIA covert acti^-, 
ty on wmpus. r V 
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Letters to the Daily 


Turner: the CIA is not out of control 


To the Daily; 

In your, 24 October 197® 
editorial, 4The CIA on Campus/' V 
you contend that ‘*no one seems 
to have authority over<the CIA,** ' 
that the CIA has **too long been 
permitted ta continue their 
surreptitious^ activities, outside 
the sphere of civilian control” 
and ”that the agency has gotten 
out of control is apparent”. This ' 
assertion is incorrect-^ both 
historically and as regards. CIA 
activities today, a? . <>1 v 

The Senate Select Committee^ 
chaired by Senator Church stated 
in Book I of its final report **1710 
CIA has come to be viewed as an. 
unfettered monolith, defining and 
determing its activities- indepen- . 
dent of other elements of gover- 
I pent and of the direction of 
l.inericatt foreign policy. This is J 
a distortion. During its. twenty- 
nine year history, the Agency has 
been shaped by the course of in- . 
ternational events, hy pressures 
from other government agencies-, . 
and by its own internal norma. An -• 
exhaustive- history- of the- CIA 
would demand-T^-^airH|^equally 
exhaustive history ^ot American-* 
foreign ^ policy;’, the-^role-of 
Congress anc^the the;^ 

other components bli " the In-^ 
telligence Community, *?'and an 
examination of the*- interaction 
among all these forces.”*^^*'^^*^ 

Although never relea^ to the 1 
public, the report of the House 
Committee on Intelligence (Pike 
Committee) . was reported in' 
Village Voice to have arrived at 
even more categoric conclusion 
concerning the control* of the 
CIA: ‘*A11 evidence- in hand - 
suggests that the CIA, far from - 
being out of control, has been ut- 
terly responsive to the instruct 
tions. of the President and the 
Assistant to the President Tor* 
Security Affairs/’ — M;; 

I After the first session of. the 
Uth Congress came to a dose,. 


Senator Daniel Inouye, 
Chairman of the Senate Select 
Committee on^^intelligence, 
reported to the-Senate that, 
.’Nereis no question that a 
number, of abuses^of power, 
^mistakesc in jud^ent, and 
'failures by the intelligdice agen- 
cies^have harmed the United 
States. In almost ev^ instance, ’ 
'the-: abuses that have been 
^revealed were a result of direc- 
tion from above, including 
Presidents and. Secretaries of 
State: Further,* in almost every 
instance, some members of both 
.Houses of Congress assigned the 
- duty : of oversight were 
knowledgeable about.' these ac- 
tivities/! 

Todays the - ^ President ’s 
^Executive Order 12036, signed 
!?January 24, 1978 (copy enclosed) 

; lays out specific, dilutions for 
.carrying: out intelligence ac- 
tivities, restrictions on those ac- 
tivities, and creates several new 
'n^echanisms for oversight 
In the Executive Branch, the 
::new Intelligence Oversight 
^ Board, ^composed of / three 
.^distinguisi^ civilians from out- 
.:)side the government, are direc- 
to investigate all alle^tions 
^pf illegal or iinproper intelligence 
acti vi ty^., .Anyone;, ma com- 
i municate s directly with ^ that 
—Board. Their finding^ go dii^tly 
" to the President^ c l 

In the Legislative Branch, a 
select committee' bn intelligence 
^exists ia both the Senate and the 
House, ^ey are kept fully infor- 
med of intelligence activities 
and, in tum, exercise genuine 
control over all such activities. 

: There is lio question in my mind 
/ or in the mind of anyone in the In- 
telligence Community that we 
;; are held accountable for what we 

1 There two Congressional com- 
: mittees are now in the process of 
aftin^^^rte^^^i^^ wilt 


/ codify in federal law the various 
restrictions and limitations as 
well as the missions of the In- 
telligence Community. I fully and 
^ actively support that endeavor. 

. Consequently, , rather than . 
being out of control as you allege, 

'.V the United States Intelligence 
Community, and specifically the . 
/ ..CIA, are under the tightest inter-. 
^ nal and external controls of their 
history:- 

** Further, you find my refusal to 
comply with Harvard’s faculty 
guidelines peremptory and 
' outrageous. In fact, it is neither. 

The CIA and Harvard have been 
. engaged in a productive dialogue ' 
for oyer a year. During that time^ l 
the /majority, of our differences 
have been reconciled. There . 
remain but three points of dif-. . 
Terences . 

1. The ’ Harvard guidelines 
reqiire that relationships bet- 
ween Harvard faculty members 
and the CIA be reported to the - 
Harvard administration. 

.CIA' has no objection to this 
requirement but believes it is the 
prerogative of the faculty mem- 
ber to reveal those reiation^ips 
which are external to his faculty 
/^responsibilities, not the CIA. CIA 
"considers ~all such relationships ' 
^ ' private and personal. The faculty 
i member may deaf with them in 
^/anyway he chooses. ' - * 

: ^ '2. That only relationships with 
intelligence '"agencies are 
^uired to be so revealed. 

•; While the guidelines you 
propose in your subsequent 
editorial, “The University 
Guidelines” on 29 October 1978, 
recognizes the diverse oppor- ' 
tunities for conflict of interest 
which are present on all cam- 
puses, ' e.g.. ^ consulting 

arrangements with businesses, 
private publication opportunities,. . 
part-time jobs, etc., Harvard’s 
guidelines do not. It seems naive 
to me to assume that only a 


— ■■ 

relationship with an intelligence 
agency has the potential for con- 
flict .or for infringing., on 
academic or personal freedom.. 
Additionally, this requirement in- 
fers that all other relationships 
are preferable to one with the 
U.S. Government This is neither 
sound logic nor realistic: If this 
guideline were extended to cover 
all business or professional 
^ relationships external to the 
faculty member’s- university 
responsibilities,. (HA would have 
no objection. . •: V , ^ 

3.. The CIA should not publish 
/^ahy confidential relationship with 
l\: faculty members for the possible 

- purpose of assessing.or contac- 
V ting foreign students. - ; , r. 

r- Again, in light of. the thousands 
(^confidential recommendations 
prepared', annually by faculty 

- members for students applying to 
businesses, graduate schools, 
and other government agencies, 
a guideline prohibiting the same 
kind of recommendation to the 
Intelligence Community is incon- 
sistent with recognized and ac- 
cepted faculty practice. No 
student at a university' is totally 
free of confidential appraisal in 
.oneform or another; none of us is 
either in school' or. at work. If a 
particular "1 /student’s: 

; qualifications result in a specific 
. work or study proposal' by a 
business, another university, or a 
government agency, and the 
student is not interested,' the 
student is free to decline the 
proposal. It is difficult to see how 
this abridges anyone’s freedom. 

' I am enclosing a copy of the 
CIA’s internal regulation gover- 
ning our relationship with I 
academic institutions and a { 
statement I made at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky which describes 
, those, relationships and.the over- 
sight process in greater detail. 

. o^tansfield Turner ) 

‘ ' Director of Central 
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THE MICHIGAN DAILY 
5 December 1978 


TO BE PRESENXEDjrojFAffiLXY FOR 

TACUA drafts ‘tlBk 

s 




By LEONARD BERNSTEIN 

The University’s attempt to formulate 
policy covering its relationship with 
domestic and foreign intelligence agen* 
cies faces crucial test at this month’s 
Faculty Senate Assembly meeting on 
Dec. 18. - : 

The Senate Advisory Conunittee for 
University Affairs (SACU A) yesterday 
placed the most recent draft of the con- 
troversial guidelines^, formulated last 
week by the Civil Libertiesi Board 
(CLB), on the agenda fonthe faculty 
body’s next monthly meeting: ^ 

THE LATEST CLB draft, which wiU 
be brousht: before : thej^Assembly _f or, 
discussion and a vote without appraisal 
from SACUA,' represents the 
culmination of a year’s discussion on 
the issue from faculty, administration, 
and student sources. ^ . v 

The latest draft, dated Nov: 29, dif- 
fers somewhat in principle and langu^e 
from the Sept. 27 draft the CLB had. 
presented to SACUA. According to 
SACU A Chairman Shaw Livermore, 
those differences represent responses 
by the CLB to suggestions made by 
University Vice-President ,for 
: Academic Affairs Harold Shapiro. 

The most significant changes in- 
" volved .the attempts. Jto_aDDly^SDecific_ 
rides governing activities by inteUigen- J 
ce agencies as-' opposed :.t 0 ^ other 
organizations.^ 5 

THE CURRENT.DRAFtV^ 
member of the University communi^ J 
should'- '^’assist - Vahy '^person - 
organization; incIuding'^M^^ 
agencies,' in obtainixig the "involuntary ^ 
services of another memb^ of the Un- 
viersity community ^.^’The Sept grdraft , 
of this resolution applied oidy^ to in-W 
■ teUigenceagencies:-^ 

But theVCLB * retained, slanguage 
singling out intelligence agencies in the Jl 
principle regarding recruitementat the^ 
Unviersity: f 


The guidelines still state: \‘No mem- 
ber of the University community should j 
give ^e^name of another memb^ of the 
University , community. ^ any , in- 
telligence agency for the^lpurpose of 
possible recruitment by the intelligence 
agency^ without the expre^* prior con- 
sent of that individuaL . 

, THE: BOARD ADDED -/the phrase 
“unleas rj^uired to do sQ.by law or sub- 
poena V^t the end of thisclause. 

* Tbe /Gentral Intelligence Agency 
JCIA) belong objected tp.University 
,attempts\tp. use specific rules with 
recruitment by intelligence . agencies. ^ 
In a JulvlT of this year letter to Uniyer- 
5 sity President Robben Fleming, CIA 
^ Director Admiral Stansfield Turner 
i wrote:* “It does seem to me both 
: inequitable and a potential disservice to 
the country to apply to inquiries from 
^ this Agency rules of procedure that do 
not apply to other applicants for per- 
sonnel information or^ recommen- 
'datibns.” ^ 

v" But SACUA member^ Margaret 
Leary, who also sits on the Ciyil Liber- 
;ti^ Board, explained the decision to 
f retain the original wording of this 
clause was due to “the superior secret 
^investigtive machinery that intelligen- 
ce agencies.hayjLlV^' t 

, THE TWO OTHER resolves of the 
current document state members of the 
University should not: ; ~ 

•“lend their names and positions to 
'/gain' public acceptance for material 
•/they know to be misleading or untrue, 

" - **-***-*«4^r-*f*r— 

t^r academiciraleVs a rusfe] 
^pr ^obtaining!, information for in..^ 
r^Iigence agencies.” ; 4;; 

jy; The. guidelines alsd| state that “ad- 
judication' of alleged violtions will be 
the resp(mibility .of-Uniyersity boAes 
and .officjals and governed by .cbiisting 
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? rules and regulations. . .” • . J 

- The Dec. 18 meeting will mane the 
' second time the Faculty Senate Assem* 

' bly has revieweeLa' policy proposal on 

intelligence agencies in the last year.;; 
The 70 member group rejected a pro^ 
aJ last May because.<rf numerous obr 
Ejections by -faculty, members.. The 
.Iguideines were sent 
Lior reworkinK at that time^^li'Z. ^r^ 

OBSERVERS WERE unable tO; 
predict the chances of the current' 
document receiving approval by the 
Assembly this. time. .However, most 
seemed optimistic that,- after 
discussions 'wording and content, a^ 
vote, would be taken on the principles ui 
the document. • ?'« 

SACUA membw Jesse Gordon, an* 
professor of Social_ Work, and 
Psychology,! said heewas “rather 
strongly” in favor of the document,^ 
though he did want to. suggest somH 
changes.' Gordon agreed with opponen-^ 
ts that the guidelines are an encroach- 
ment (rf academic freedom, but he said 
he thought they are “an appropriate 
one.*^;;>.-7y .:m_ . ■ ./..V • 

“Academic freedoms can only cover 

honorable activities,” he said. ..... 

BUT ENGINEERING Prof. Arch 
Naylor, another SACUA member, said 
he would probably vote against the 
guidelineswhen thcAssembly meeta-V-.^ 
. Naylor stressed -that •• he. had, nota 
ihotou«hl^read.^jp^^y^jl^.MW 

- tha t V“tbere • cei^in^vlu ve 
modificatipns iin the direction I would'i 
like to see it modifi^’J but maintained 

, that'“ru have to be eoi;i*nced we raally ; 
;need such a document^ ’-'te A 
p NAYLOR ALSO sad ||ie..im’ unsure 
the guideliens would die effective and 
■ that he was apprdiei^ve about'* 'rules 
on thii^ faculty are ibt allowed to doV 4 
which include ‘.*an iihidied punishment 
mechanism.’;. 

Should Oie guiddine£,be'appr6ved by 
the . Assembly;; .they .’mtist then> be 
recommended i» the ^Regents) by' the 4 
administration: Tlie Regeh^'must then| 
approve';the'g^deline5':if^..thm‘ tb.^ 
become University policy 

SACUA Oiairman and mtbry_ Prof..' 
Shaw LiveTOore^.wbo hasjwted'as in-' 
termediary: between ^ Ci2^iiuu*the j 
administration^ jfbr^ tottch'^!'bf,^the< 
discussionV^7the:guidelines;.:was.:p|^ 
timistic.a^t ^jposs&^^-‘^ 

recomm«idatibn]:3 
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THE PHOENIX 

SAN FRANCISCO STATE 

7 December 1978 



Received) 


\Vliilc llie U.S. government seela to improve monitoring of foreign agent 
ctivity, documents indicate at least one of its own intelligence agencies 
perated on the SF State campus in the past, 

Hie CIA helped a Hungarian defector obtain a teaching position at SF State 
ghi years ago. ■ . 

in 1 970, Janos Radyanyi, who had defected from Hungary three years earlier, 

■as hired as a part-time lecturer in the History Department. > ' 

DeVere Pentony, dean of the School of Behavioral and Social Sciences, had 
rst approached the International Relations Department to see if it would 
onsider accepting Radvanyi. ^ ' \ 

“I do rec^ hearing that the CIA was interested in Onding a spot for him 
Radvanyi) and that they may have )}een quite open about it,” said Pentony, 
but they never talked to me.” Pentony could not remember who referred 
tadvanyi to him. ' 

Marshall Windiniller, professor of International Relations, lodged a protest 
/ith then-Department Chairman David Marvin, citing the possible CIA link. 

Such a link, Windmiller argued, conflicted with the ideal of academic 
freedonu .. f 

. “I have no way of knowing if the CIA was involved,” Marvin has since said. 

“The protest was made, however, and he did not teach for us.” 

A CIA memo written in 1974 indicates a link existed, ^e memo describes a 
confronUtion between a CIA agent and Windiniller on Feb. 14, 1974. ^ » 

Except for Wmdmiller, all names, ii)cluding the agent’s and defector’s, were 
eliminated from the copy of the memo which Windmiller obtained. However, 
Windmiller says the agent was Jim Hudson, a former International Relations 

student, and Radvanyi was the defector referred to in their conversation. 

Following arc excerpts from that memo: 

“Windmiller immediately posed a question which I was not prepared for. He 
asked if I were the CIA agent who was present on the SF State campus a few 
years ago trying to get ‘that defector’ a job as a faculty member. I said that,! .| 
was, for this was . common knowledge among the Internationa Relations 
• professois ... 

“Wmdmiller continued his ‘diatribe,’ denouncing my ‘furtive’ attempts to get 
~ placed on campus. To this charge I explained that die 

Agency had brought the matter to the attention of the appropriate college 

Who those college officials ww has never beetiresiabl&ed/J'*^"^ 

. ' History Department Chairman Eldon Modisette said he'was notaware-of any 
.CIA coimecdon. ' • ' ^ ' V , V ' . ' ' " ' '■ ' 

■ “I don’t think. I every heard of one,” Moisetfe said/^We probably hired him 
because he had an expertise that was attractive. Back in 1971 we had a larger 
graduate program and could accommodate someone' with a speciid area of 
knbwledge.” ' ^ . 

Radvanyi taqght a graduate prosemihar in die Spring semester ofT971 with 
the understanding that the posidon would be only for that semester, according 
to Modisette. , ' . • 

Jladvanyi joined the History Department at Mississippi State University in the 
faU of that year, and is now a full-time faculty member: 

. Reached at his home in Starkville, Min., l^dvanyi denied ever having contact 
withtheCIA: ' 

“I’ve had no Involvement with the CIA. There was no 007 involved,” he said. 

. ‘ ... * . . 1 * : ^ j : * 

Dale Fbtenon, CIA spokesman in Washingtm, bad no camment <m the matter 
except to- point out diat the CIA is “respondble for helping defectors ressetde.’ 
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WASHHIGTON STAR (GREHff LITIE) 

15 DECEMBER 1978 


^ 




Bell Seeks Advice 


Qn Revising gOk Act 

' T,;.;.B)ra«*iMa|tMtlarSliWrlur f 

Attorne]^, General Griffin Beil has initiated a i 
compreheiisive review of the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act \fith a view to recommending legislative 
.changes^if^ 'V.- 

‘In a.letter yesterday to the heads of all federal I 
"departments and agencies^ Bell invited their sug- * 
"gestionsr about ways to change the law so as to 
achieve- a«*‘better reconciliation" between the pub- 
lic's right to information and, the need;to protect, 
"^legitimate govemnient activities such.as law en^. 
.forcemeat. |?> ' ' M- 

He also asked federal officials in nch agency' i 
"add department to estimate the directand indirect 
-Costs of administering the act during the past 12 
. months. ■; fHr-- JA - 

. -Bell said recoramimdations of private citizens. ' 
•lawyers., the news media and , other interested 
groups are welcome and should be addressedrto 
ytbe Office of Information Law and Policy. Depart- , 
'ment of Justice^ Washington. D.C. 20530; I 

’ Federal law- enforcement officials^repeatedly I 
'.haveVasserted tha^the Freedom -of Information i 
Act; coupled with the Privacy Act.; was eroding 
their investigative oipabilities. imposing financial 
Und adfflinistrative^:burdens and inhibiting: their , 

' sability to obtain intelligence and evidence . ^ 
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Article appeared 
on page A-1 


THE WASHINGTON POST 
15 December 1978 





fX^ •■-tr- ■ ' ..:nrTr •- ' 


mes 









'*By* J. P. SnudO^v --ij n ; 

'i'l'. WtthlnrtOT Port tMJwimt: 

A’ vNationi Securi^*- Coun^' 
/*aft ' study 'describ^x Mexico sis: 
i^ltbe most, promismivl^. 
of oil in the 1980s am^raK^sts that 
thepresidoit om^^aseriou 
:®cading in .tbatjjrti^l^i^priprity' 
mnorig US. forngn^^l^ln^estss 

y-. Th* pM>mor«"HMinyriMfgAiteif if FnS-i 

Identiai: Review MemcnaddiiEkXPBhnf 
41, says the United' Sttfttl^piad yiem 
Mexico as a arorldecale^partner. and= 
raccord ‘ ie slgniflcantt 

'Winter expoctiOfis<&ibn^idaiictSi.:a» 
welVras quotas Ibr^icsaEfJini^ 

/of wottors. toitha^Unitwl^Statest^M 

copy qf the draft wea obtitded^rae^ 


draft* ■wouldc''be?;iOr ‘/W«ipBgtoir.. to 

. maintahi it«ii^dltlon^;vii»wto£Mexli 
CO as: an' “wnergtng^ power^iiii'Ae 
Third World^^Sg:;;ji^ 

Laat weefc^Presidrat^ C— — 

PRMr41 could for 

his impending' hegotfatioim.'iii'februH 
ary in Mexica iClty 
Jose Lopez Portmo.'^ iiv/^ 

“For the United Stat^ M^co 
presents a major new energy source^ 
presently outside OPEC DQi^anization^ 
of ^ Petroleum^^J3cporting*;\^'GbunWes^^ 
Medcb. could iffll sa perwnt 'ot U-SIl 
import needa'br the mid-19a0r^ttus^ 
enhancing •* security}^ of *‘?supply;’$'and 
'more than compensating' \the7dei^^ 

cline. bf,-;Venezuelanriand'. Canadian’^ 
supplies,”^, the? draft stu^, asserts 
More impoi±antj»however;%the^'oufc^ 
come -irf PRM:-41: ? (aaV the- dassifled^ 
study ia known within rtoe 'fdreignrpqltsf 
icy bureaucracy);- could/ shape' a^ne^ 
generation of U.SwMexican relations.^ 
A draft of-, the Mexicnr PRht? setsv 
fortd thpse passible residts .that*could$ 

} come ^ from Wtredlrcctioh ; ol^WashiniS 


said 


ton's ^ . , , , 

, • It could provide an altern ative ta 
incr eased dependence on Arai^ oiL 

. ^ _ " _ ' ^ I r^T A« 


and access to some of what .the: CIA 


auu w w ^ 

. estimates could m mu^ as 10 mu * 

' lion barrels of Mexican oil producMpjg /. 
) a day by 1990 >: 

• It could 'result fa a 
program for T/T^xican aliens now im^| 
» migrating illegally - to - the * United? 
; states at the rate of hundreds of tho^ 
; sands a year;^a proposal that^manyl 
‘ U.S. labor leaden ^ew^ as <^not]tog 
[short of 


|Tr®^lS?5uld rnult falbweipSfti^ 
land other trade barriers^ to^Mexican 
^exports^ such, as vegetabl^^and ter- 
ftHe^.^tw are vigorously ^ioppoaed hyi 
tix^tically powerful U.S.* busineu fa- 

•fj^idit'could result fa the^creatioal 
; auspecial negotiator for Mex ican af- 
.|falrs.^ reporting directly ter. the /presi- 
/dcnt^'oi feEewtary - ^St ate-^ ^g iyTua B« 
Vance^ tha^ at the least would tou^ 
off-regional political Jealousies; 

;^At the lame time the United States 
could do nothing about any of these 
and^as a draft of the PRId say3r'*fol^ 
lowgenei^ U S- foreign policy dire6-{ 
tion^without according Mexica spe> 
ciaLor^referantial statua^;^^^ 
carter baa* yet to make-.aT ^oice»{ 
though aenior-administratlott officials 
say he.> has -taken a keen personal in- 
terest in PRM^ ^ ->>: r v. vw-^ ! 2:?’ 

/ * Last week at a bre^ast- mee^g{ 
with reporters in the White House's 
States Dining Room, Carter said, “1 
consider our reiatlonshipa with Mex- 
ico' to. bw as important as any other 
that . we- have, and my relationship 
witfa President Lopes PortillO' has 
beenvery good,**: cr*/ , /i/ v 

; Washington observers are- long ac- 
customed, to Carter's effusive good 
will and praise about any * country or 
head of state. What is different about 
Mexico, however, is that senior admin- 
istration officials , say ht^^vate that 
by all! indications Carter, attaches. a 
high priority .Mexico's emerging oil 
proweas .amj^^torning-iarouncL^tha!^ 
jfuspicioim ^antf ^ Ul wil^^.:,ttat^^ have 
nwked.^'^^tibns l^tween^thw tw^ 
cchmtriee over Ithevla8tw4(^ yjears^^ (Capit 
teif:one also is reminded,; has been 
taMng.piivate ^ Spanish lessons^ since: 
moving ixllo the White House;);- 4 


ewbere in the administration the 
Mexico PRM has been the focus of 
»Cahin^level haggling,, and' the bu-^ 
nauaatic tenltoiial battles that mari^ 

^any.^poten^; major > foreign: policy 
•wttdL. • V-^o. ■ 

Energy Secretary James' Rw^ Schle-r 
singer Jr, was reproved fa/ a sharp^ 
worded letter last Nov." 8, from 
tional Security Council head Zbigniew 
Brzezfaski lart month , for trying to 
end-run the council's PRM process by 
going directly to the president or ne* 
gofiating directly ,^with Mexico's mK 
fional wmpan^ ' 

And withfa the Stale bepartmenti;|] 
thete has been cordlal cbmp^tion be- 
twc^< Latin- America policymakers^ 
who favor ^an- open-handed- approach 
towards^ Mexico,., and, State’s, energy; 
expeorta who favored a haxdnosed pos* 
tiuwe^^re^l^ cn^ 
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tions with Mexico, ' V- 

The Labor and '^Jn^ee Depart- 
ments, which, both have an fastitu- \ 
tional interest in stemming the flow 
"of Mexican illogal allena into the U.S,:j 
.labor xnarketp. were -briefly at. odds 
with a State Department-favored pro-| 
posal for an official U<3. program to 
allow Mexteana to; faunlgrate teethe , 
United States.- 1. 

‘ ^ile the detaiisiviiave'yet to^:be 
woriced out; and the final PBM-41 doo-'i 
ument haa^not gone to the president, 
the outUnei of . tim administration's 
options were agreed upon at n CabM 
net-levd meeting laat weekihelcLin; 
the Situation Room in the basement 
of the White House’s West Wfag:'"- 
;^ The PRM begins witbk.e^ statement 
that^ Mexico Is emergfa^ as **an ei 
nomie power of strategle value to. the^ 
United States,'*' adding, that Miexioe 
clearly^eould produce as muelt'iolkasri 
Saudi Arabia, the world's leading 
porter, does todays: 

; Itrgoes on to say that there an fbunj 
major issues that need toM)e ad-: 
dressed: energy, trade, ndgration, and: 
relations affecting the communities 
strung along both sides of :the.:X,9S(K{ 
mile U,&-Mexico border. ^ r 

Among the obstacles to in^mving' 
relations between . tbw-twu Countries,; 
the PRM notes, is that **ifflp<»tuit ele-^j 
menfa in,^botli^soeietiea ragard Jfae 
, other" with suspicion! and eveiFJeinr^ 
.These faclude Mexican fears' that the 
'Unitedj« States w^u; exploit wlt»ik re- 
sources, especially; oil and gas,, and 
^n.S, fears . that ., illegal . Mexican , Im- 
migration: wiU* swell: domestic labor 
markets arv- the .<eoonomy''^ppears 
headed tov^>wai' slowdowm^&^ 
|i^The.' PRM I sayV th^ rfafiuence^'^Ie-] 
yerage;.' and^^ bargaining, T potential-— 
once nverwhelmihgly fa- favor coF the! 
United States-^'^are' shifting somewhat 
:fa'Mexlco'a direction^J.>i 
' - As for the goal of XLS:-Mexicah *i^^ 
tions, the draft PRM says the United , 
SUtes should press for /*a stable, hu-{ 
maim, smd coopmtive Mexico.'T: v^^^^ 

It Is Mexieb’s^'growfag oil; power, 
however, that is;7 at the heart of th^ 
policy ei^uatfon. The first priority of 
Carter's February visit to Mexico will 
be to unsnarl’ embarrassing loose ends 
from a natural gas sale, approved by 
Mexican President ; I^peZv- Portfllo, 
that w:^s killed last year ; by Energy 

Secretary Sehlesinger.;tv^'’ ^ 

If the United Stated adopts * a" pos- 
ture.- essentially - treating Mexico as 
“anemerging power, toe draft PRM 
says that UH*: interc^ fa Mexican oil; 


COSlTHfUSD 
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rather than U.S,^ securltr. tenni," "a 
posiUon which Schlealnger has contiiK 
ued to argu# prtvateiyr V* « ‘ 

If the United Stotes adopU a poa*^ 
tnre treating Mexico aa “a partner*’ 
sharing advantages equally, the PBM 
suggests that a Norths Am^ean com- 
munity, including Canada, could even- 
tual^ evolve. This also would imply 
increased Mexican energy production, 
without any loss of Mexico’s n ati on al 
sovereignty. ; . ' ' ; : . 

The rationale for^^: a" carefully 
stitched Mexico policy, the draft PRM 
says, is that ‘^hile there Is little dan- 
ger that— unlesa we attempt to seal 
the border— Mexico will become 
overtly hostile, the cumulative impact 
of unmanaged tension could the 
conditions that have':: enabled" , the 
United' States .tn'^dlsobunt Mezico^s 
nearness** in favor: of som^othcr part: 
of the woiid conunuhityi?^^^^ 

** The PRM argues^ lir:parttfar,conK 
pleting tbeFnaturaL^gu^inegotlatibns 
aborted laat year^iMij^iifethairi'-to 
now appears- reasonable' oh^'^oppmti^^ 
ni^ cost’ grounds, *gn^''^Vild;:reln^ 


' Schleainger ^ haa^'- continued ; w ; 
pros* pri vate iwryil teiit .abpi^^ 


ing the gaa deal, which would increase; 
domestic gas supplies by ehoat':4 per- 
cent. If the^United Stateft^lniys^ Mexi- 
can gas, Schleainger argues, gas from 
the proposed. Alaskan, gas pipeline 
throiigh Canada would become less 
competitive and could threaten com- 
i pletion of the pipeline, x V 

One set of estimates, offered out- 
side of tile PRM, projects that the cost 
of Mexican gaa would'be about $4.20 
per thousand cubic feet by 198S, while 
Alaskan gas woidd cost from $1.50 to 
$2 more. Last year, however, Schlesin- 
ger moved to kiU the gas deal because 
the Mexicans^ pric^which would 
have ben indei^ to oil product 
prices— was higher than what the 
administration would give tiie domes- 
tic industry. ^ \ 

Carter has aUdthat^ he wants to try 
to resolve the^gas impaas^ 'although 
the draft PRM suggests that one op- 
tion would be, to f^rgo . n^otiations 
;with Mexico on1gas. ^0jf^^:''V^^ 

^ ; As for the long term, the dtaft PRM 
says that. .’‘tradeKiffs such barter 
agreements or explidt.concessions in 
other areas would be .very, difficult to 
negotiate and tmideiaMut**; So . fSr, 
however, this has.beextthe.path Mezir 
, cabas follosred.n^th.qSi|BrLji|tioxis,^^ 
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^IISCELLA'IEOUS 
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CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 
8 November 1979 


Mary 

Strassmeyer 


'CLOAK AND DAGGER STUFF . .. 
• Adm. TumiTi CTdr dirortnr. slip* 

i ped into town very quietly yesterday to talk 
‘ to a Ugli-iwwered group-at the Union Club. 
1 He slipped out just as quietly. ' 


EXCERPTED 
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ST. PAUL DISPATCH (MINN) 
7 November 1979 


Taking yet another slap at the CIA. 


When Lazarus wrote “Give me 

your tired, your poor, your huddl^ ma» 
es yearning to bfeathO' free, she could 
hardly have- beeis'ttimkiiig 
spies, political defectors and the CIA. But 
foreign agents and defectors h^e be- 
come among the more noteworthy, of 
“ immig rants" to the United St^ Ukre- 
cent years, and Rep. EHiaabeth Holtzm^ 
D-N.Y., said they have been getting alto- 
gether too special treatmait; die wante 
them brought in throu^ regular channels 
like any . of the other nomeless anditem- 
pest-toas’d who entw tte golden - 

Holtzman’s iMwpoeaL embodied in a 
bill has all the earmarks of another Bra* 

tuitous slap at the OA at a time when 
pi/-iring on that agency carries so much 
DOlitical chic For years it has ci^ 
, tomary for the CIA to bring into the Umt- 
\ed States persons who are either poliucal 
'defectors or fordgn agents (it is n ot_m - 
ways obvious which they m^t be? wi^ 


out going through the immigration rou- 
tine 

The reasons are obvious. Secrecy is of- 
ten of the essence as the CIA attmpte toi 
determine the exact status and role of ttel 
“immigrants,” as it seeks useful mtelli-i 
eence from them, and to protect them; 
from possible reprisals. In other worj^ it 
is a tnattw of tlie national interest Obvi- 
ously, bringing such persons in through 
the routine of immigration procedure 
would make a shambles of security. Thel 
potential harm to the national interest m 
W u as the threat to the p^sonal safety 
of the persons being brought in, should 
not need pointing out 

; It is hard to believe Holtman does not 
know and understand this. She must 
know, too, that her bill has little c^ce 
of passage And doubtless she also knows 
that another rap at the -CIA is always 
good to a little publicity. 
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Y ou’ve air heard the story (true) about the Eng-j 
lishman who was prosecuted under the Official 
Secrets Act for writing the name of a British spy 
in the sand as the tide was coming in. A law of 
similarly draconian implintions has been proposed on this 
side of the water by Representative Edward Boland 
(D., Massachusetts). Representative Boland’s bill, known as 
the Intelligence Identities Protection Act, would impose 
penalties of varying severity on-intellig«ice personnel and 
private citizens who reveal the identity of undercover agents 
of the Central Intelligence Agency, depending on whether 
the individual who publishes the information had “author- 
ized access” to the information or obtained it from non- 
classified sources. • - - ' 

The bill would thus not only throttle potential whistle- 
blowers inside the C.I.A., it would also affect journalists, 
authors and scholars-who. write about it. Representative- 
Boland admits that, his bill is “controversial,” since it 
“could subject a private citizen to criminal prosecution for 
disclosing unclassified information obtained from unclassi- 
fied sources.” Precisely the point, we would think. We are 
revealing no secrets when we identify the bill’s immediate 
target as publications. such as Covert Action Bulletin', a 
Washington newsletter that prints- names of C.I.A, agents 
obtained by assiduous combing of Foreign Service person- 
nel lists and other public sources. How can the Government 
punish someone who reveals information deduced from un- . 
dassified , sources? Wdl. siays Boland lamdy, “the 
unauthorized disclosure of the name of an undercover agent 
is no less Hawaging to the national security and no more 
beneficial to the public because it was disclosed by a private 
dtizen instead of a C.I.A. employee.” • ' ■ ■ > - 


We would argue that — freedom of the press aside— such 
reporting performs a service; it tells the C.1.A% which of its 
agents are most likely to be “blown,” enabling it to take ap- 
propriate measures and even clear out- nonproductive 
sources. Boland’s bQl makes the dubious assumption that 
American investigative reporters are more effective and ac- 
curate than foreign counterintelligence operatives— which, 
given the modest resources allocated to investigative report- 
ing by American newspapers, will come as a surprise to 
media critics. 

The hard case of publishing names of C.I.A. operatives 
notwithstanding, the badness of this law is, of course, its 
wider applicability. If such a law had been in effect in the; 
days of Watergate, could Bob Woodward and Carl Bern-i 
stein have been prosecuted for revealing Howard Hunt’sj 
C.I.A. ties? Boland’s bill, which is backed by thirteen fellow,' 
members of the- House Intelligence Committee, is dubiousj 
because of the-: narrowness of. its aim and-, the poientiaL' 
breadth of its effects. . .-'''i;. I 
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Princeton in the 

■— "r JOHN CAVANACff GS, S^Y FRANK 


CIA’s service 


’80, and LAURIE KIRBY GS 



There is covert about the CIA employmimt 

interviews taking place today in Clio Hall. But tbat- 
should not deceive any of us about the nature of the 
CIA’s activities. ' ' - ^ ^ . . 

As citizens of the United States, we need to be aware 
of the actions the CIA carries out ia our name. As 
Princeton students and faculty,, wenmust. understand « 
the history of co^mt CIA intrusions mtb^bur campus, - 
activity which is still permitted by.theuniv^ty today. 

From Iran (1953), Guatemala (i954):ai^ ^e Congo 
(1960), to Chile (1973) and Angola (1975),'the CIA has 
made it its business to overthrow governments and to 
install (or attempt! to install)^ dictatorial regimes 
sympathetic to United States business and military 
interests. ^ V. 

These interventions are not merdy the dark un- 
derside of American foreign policy.. Rather, they 
reflect the mainstream of establishment through from 
World War II to the present, a consensus which has 
been nourished- in respectable institutions such as this 
university. Not ^incidentally, there is also a long and 
multi-faceted tradition of Princeton in the CIA’s 
service. V “ ' - * /-v • 

Breeding grouiid j. 

From Allen W.. Dulles ’14 (later a Princeton 
trustee), who was the CIA’s fint director, to William 
£. Colby ’40, who played a key role in the CIA’s secret 
war in Laos, , in the 1973 **destab^IizBtion^* of 
democratic government in Chile, and in the Phoenix 
program of torture and murder insViemm, and who 
waa CIA director from 1973 to 1975, Princeton has 
been a particular!]^ fertile breeding ground for the, 
agency, right up to the^present Deputy Director, Frank 
J. Cariucci’32. 

CIA recruitment' at Princeton has benefited from j 
the activepaitidpatfon of university officials. Former ' 
Career Servkes.i'dirMor' Newell Brown admitted Jn^ 
1976 iaThe Daiiy Princetonian^ ^*Weaie aware ofthe^ 
kinds, of people the CIA looks for and when we run ^ 
into the type we tell them to send a resume^^ 

But not all CIA recruiting at Prmcetcm has 
conducted throu^ Career Services. Ajrarticle in the 
Trmton Times of February 12, 1975;7rcported the ^ 
story of a Princeton senior summoned in the late 
1960’s to meet with the dean^^f student^ ^ tha^ time . 
the univenhy’s chief d^pliharian. However, Dean 
William D’O. Lippincott ’41 had other things than 
disdpBne on his 


** ‘I understand you’ve bi»n interviewing with the 
CIA,* the dean said. The senior found the question ' 
perplexing. It was true that he had applied for a job at 
the intelligence agency, but officials there had insisted 
on complete confidentiality. How had the^dean of 
students found out? . i - 

**The answer was soon forthcoming. ’ You^see,’ thol 
student,. recalls Lippincott saying, ‘I’m with :hc-j 
agd^.^ And I thought we might have a tailed conriS 
fidentiairbrcburse^ about its work.* ” ' vr . 

- ' — Aspy in our midst -- 

The CIA aimounced last year that it will continue 
the secret recruiting of foreign students at American 
universities. Such students have been used to report on 
the political activities of their compatriots. These 
reports are often communicated to secret police 
agencies abroad 'with potentially dangerous ebn- 
I sequences for the students and their families. ^ 
Foreign students’ fears about CIA spying are not 
merely conjecturaL In May 1967, the Woodrow 
Wibon School was forced to admit that' several 
students had been working covertly for the CIA while 
participating in the school’s summer program abroad. 
Embarrassed WWS officials responded by bsuing a 
ban on “any covert intelligence activity while the 
student is enrolled in school’’ (77re iVashirtgton Post^ 
May4, 1967). The policy apparently applies, howev^, ! 
only to WWS graduate students, not to its un- 
dergraduates or professors. 

According to Dean of the College Joan Girgus (77ie 
Daiiy- Princetonian^ October 24, 1978), Princeton 
University has no specific prohibition against the 
covert recruitment of foreign students. In contrast. 
Harvard President Derek C. Bok has taken a firm* • 
public stand against covert CIA activity on his < 
campus, charging it threatens “the integrity and in- 
dependence of the academic community.’’. - 
. Princeton professors have been involved with the ■ 
CIA in many different ciq>acities. Former history ^ 
prof^r Joseph Straycr, for example, took a yearns 
Ij^avc bF^itl^encc from Princeton to work at CIA 
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headquarters in MicI^h Virginia, and also worked 
there several summers. 

Paul Sigmund, professor of politics, cofounded (in 
1958) and served as Executive Officer of the CIA- 
funded Independent Research Service, which compiled 
political dossiers on participants in World Youth 
Festivals. Since the other cofounder, Gloria Stemem, 
admitted in The New York Times (February 21, 1967) 
that “the CIA his been a major source of funds?’ for 
the organization, it is highly unlikely that Sigmund 
was unaware of the CIA connection. 

A dark area of CIA involvement at Princeton is that 
of covert research.- In^ 1977 it was revealed, that 
Princeton professors had participated in MK-ULTRA,. 
a secret; CIA program in mind:, con^^ through 
hallucinogetii^dnigr. The^.S^Senate' Select Com.<^ 

Tiittee on Intelligence has refused to make public the 4 

results^ b^itSy investigation:*’" into 

research,, htmever, statingf.that the Cl^coradered«(i 
educationa^> acavitics>^tpcrhs4)sa^ 
domestic ‘ 

In its thirty-two-year history^ the^IA 1ms exhi bited ^ 
a consistent p^em of participation in. coups, 
assassinations, torture-training, and subversion of 4 
people’s fundamental right to self-determination. 

Although this history is too- long and extensive to 
review here, two examples of CIA activities should 
illuminate the nature of the Agency’s means and ends. 

On Septmber 11, 1973, democracy in Chile wasJ ^intelligence operations is that faculty so engaged 


overthrown in a bloody military coup. Hm military 
junta which then seized power has since suppressed all 
democratic freedoms, murdered approximately 30,000 
of its own citizens, and jailed and tortured tens of 
thousands more. i . \ - 

This coup followed a CIA xaimptign to 
“destabilize” , the dected government. According to 
the 1975 staff report of the U.S. Senate Setec^. 


Torture was the standard bpdating procedure of 
Phoenix. “Everybody who was there accepted torture 
as routine,” said Robert F. Gould, Colby’s legal 
advisor in Saigon. “I never knew an individual to be 
detained as a ‘Viet Cong’ suspect who ever lived 
through an interrogation,” testified K. Barton^ 
Osborn, a former agent handler for Phoenix. ^ - 
:The CIA has also-been aedvdy infringing human 
ri^ts at home — for example, in the ^-Chaot 
program which involved keeping secret fileg ' onj 
thousands of U.S. dtizens “suspected” of political 
activity. Deputy Director Carlu<^ said in a seminar at 
Princeton last Friday (November 9^ ^979) that the 
program , had been “pared back”' dnc4 its notorious 
heyday in the ’6()s-- but not stoppedi^ L - I ^ 

:5i ■ : ••• ‘ . ^ '■ ■ 

'|Iiiilighr of the ClA’s-^nKiord both at homer and 

abroad, a number ot questions can be raised;^outd 
present CIA campus actwtyt^r^ _ ^ j ^ 

,^Firsc^in N6vcmbcr;vl978; it^ wasj rcvcalcd> that , 
Bamaby C. * I&nn^whb^ presid^t' of Brown 
University from 1955 to 1966, had worked for the CIA 
during the entire time he was president. The Princeton 
University community hu the right to demand of 
Praident Bowen that he state, for the record, whether 
- he, ois anyone in his administration^ does now or hjtt 
; ever mrked for the CIA. • ^ ^ 

"^^Second, the only rule at Princeton concerning CIA 


should tell their department chairman. Moreover; the 
Princeton rules for secret research are so loose as ta i 
permit the MK-ULTRA experiments to take place 
today. We should ask whether faculty work witba 
covert organization does not undeimine the very 
principles of academic ropenn^ winch Princeton 
purports to hold sacred. ^ ^ 

^ Hnally, both graduate and undergraduate studenu,^ 


Committee on Intdligence, “Covert U.S«invol\^ent., sh^d look carefully at this organization, which has 
in Chile in the decade between 1963 ancLT973 was^: ^oonatstendy and willfully broken the laws* of the 
extensive and" continuous.. . . .vl^finan^' activities t United^ Stetes and has committed countless crim^: 
covering a broad spectrum, ftom"^I^e pr<^gimda^V''agai^ humanity, in violation of interiMtional law!^ 
manipulation' of. the press to large-scale* support for^^We should ask. whether we want to participate, in- 
Chilean politi^ parties... atternptejo^ Jividuaily or* as members of an institution,. uL 

foment a militttycunpJ' for the nuuketingof tbe CIA. ^ 

" ' 

“Operation Phoenix** in Vietnam, the brainchild of' 

William E. Cblby *40. displays another of the CIA's 
specialties:' assassination. Wtule'^iMatistics^’On'^the.; 
numbers H.rgiiii.t, lolled, and .^ntllM** to the Saigon^ 
government!^ under Phoenix 
' source, Dej^ty* Assistant Seoetary of DefenseDennis 
; Doolin admitted that at least 26409 South ; >aet-* 

’ namese civilians were killed through the operation 
while it was under direct Am^can control (January 
J968 throng August 1972)., 
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merica: 

0.1 Spy Target 

in unprecedented numbers agents are 
infiltrating the U.S.— disguised as diplomats, 
students, even refugees. Can battered 


counterespionage agencies cope? 

^ An army of foreign agents, engaged in clandestine opera- 
tion on an unparalleled scale, has turned the U.S. into the 
world’s prime target of international spying. 

U.S. counterintelligence officials lace not only a wide- 
ran^g espionage offensive by the Soviet Union and other 
unfnendly powers, but embarrassing and at times lethal 
spying operations by friendly nations and even nlli*« 

Sensitive political considerations and the sheer numbers 
of foreign agents pose growing challenges for an American 
intelligence community still grappling to regain its own 
equilibrium after four years of scandal and controversy. 

Accentuated by a rash of recent incidents involving the 
&viet KGB, the espionage threat from hostile governments 
is today being compounded by a stepped-up assault on 
American secrets by China, Vietnam and Eastern Europe. 

"Never,” says an authoritative intelligence source, “have 
we had foreign operatives coming into this country in such 
numbers. It’s a totally new phenomenon.” 

The principal target of agents from Communist nations 
has been classified information of a political nature. But the 
emphasis lately has shifted to secrets of the U.S. military-sci- 
entific establishment— especially its increasingly sophisti- 
cated satellite technology and communications systems. 

In a major espionage coup, Moscow obtained a classified 
manual exposing details of the top-secret KH-11 reconnais- 


sance satellite last year from William P. ■ 
Kampiles, a low-level watch officer at ' 
the Central Intelligence Agency head- 
queers in Langley, Va. In an earlier 
episode, the KCB successfully pene- 
trate TOW Systems Croup, Inc., a 
California deferiser -contractor, obtain- 
ing secrets involving U.S. communica- 
tions processes. Christopher John ■ 
Boyce, a former TOW employe, and as- 
sociate Andrew Daulton Lee both were convicted of work- 
ing with the Russians. 

Industrial Secrets>-High«Priority Targets 

Soviet-bloc agents are also concentrating increasingly on 
the theft of industrial secrets. Recent advances in comput- 
ers, lasers, microelectronics and production I 

areas where Communist economies lag far behind the 
West — are particularly valuable. 

In one recent case, an American worker was offered 
$200,000 by a Rumanian intelligence officer anxious to ob- 
tain a company’s plans for a patented glassmaking process. 
An Eastern European defector has told the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation that his espionage agency devoted an en- 
tire year to the theft of codes used to gain access to a sophis- * 
ticat^ computer “brain” in the United States. American I 
mtelligence officers also know of KGB efforts to find firms : 
near bankruptcy that could be recruited into spy work. 

There is mounting evidence, too, that even some of this 
country s closest friends have not been above the practice ■ 
of espionage, intimidation and assassination while operating 
with a virtually free hand in the United States. The most re- 
cent example: Allegations that Israel spied on former U.N. 
Ambassador Andrew Young’s meeting with a Palestine lib^ 
eration Organization envoy. 

Such developments have ignited a controversy within : 
the government over how bert to combat the threat of for- 
eign e^ionage. Moreover, the growing dangers of clandes- ■ 
tine efforts dieted from abroad are beginning to over- 
^adow Washington’s fears of giving this country’s o^vn 
intelligence agencies too much power. A drive to impose ' 
tight legal restraints on the FBI and the CIA is running out 
of steam. 

What is causing the greatest concern among officials is an 
undeniable rise in what the FBI considers the most serious < 
spy activity in the U.S.— that of the Russian KGB network 
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Sarkis O. Paskalian, an- . 
other emigre living in 
New York, confessed in 
1975 to obtaining a classi- 
fied Pentagon report for 
the KGB. Named as co- 
conspirators were three 1 
Soviet U.N. officials, who 
subsequently left the | 
country. i 

Capitol Hill is now an- I 
other high-priority open | 
target for foreign agents. : 
Suspected KGB officers, 

that it cannot possibly United Nations headquarters (left) is haven for Soviet KGB agents. posing as diplomats or 

monitor all 65,000 Soviet- journalists, routinely visit 

bloc nationals entering the country each year. The exact congressional offices, attend public hearings and solicit re- 
number of spies hidden in the group is unknown, but Di- ports — especially those dealing with military hardware and 

rector William H. Webster has claimed: “You may be sure planning. In the recent controversy over a Russian brigade 

the number is greater than the number of (FBI agents] as- near Havana, the Russians asked numerous questions about 

signed to foreign counterintelligence work." Cuba. Congress was deluged with KGB agents late last year 

U n A e? S when political normalization with China was in the wind. 

How Detente Promotes Espionage A major reason for increasing Soviet-bloc spying activity 

A prime^reason for the influx of spies is the thaw in rela- on Capitol Hill: The rise in classified information handled 

tions withr Moscow during the past decade. From only 800 by congressional committees. Selected panels, such as the 

officials ]based in the U.S. in 1966, the Eastern-bloc pres- Senate Foreign Relations Committee, receive copies of the 

ence has mushroomed to more than 1,900, ostensibly to CIA's national-intelligence digest that is prepared for the 

staff an expanded diplomatic and trade effort. About 40 President. At least one listening device, a remote-con- 

percent are considered full-time espionage operatives. trolled microphone, was discovert in a hearing room that 

About 20,000 Soviet sailors come ashore each year as a is regularly used for closed-door meetings, 

consequence of the opening of 40 U.S. ports to Eastem-bloc Experts view physical security as secondary to the re- 
merchant vessels in 1972. More than 30,000 Russian scien- cruitment of staffers on Capitol Hill. At least three serious 

lists and other visitors entered the U.S. in official delega- efforts are known to American counterintelligence, 

tions last year— with the KGB believed to be heavily repre- Perhaps the most bizarre case involved James Frederick 
sented. As one U.S. expert put it; “Detente does not serve Sattler, a U.S. citizen who sought a staff position with the 

the purposes of American intelligence agencies.” House Foreign Affairs Committee. An FBI background 

A claim by Arkady N. Shevchenko, Moscow’s top U.N. check sent up red flags, and in 1976 he voluntarily regis- 

diplomat who defected to the U.S. last year, that half of tered with the government as an agent of East Germany. 

Russia’s 300-member delegation at the U.N. are spies came Over the years, he acknowledged, he had received 815,000 

as no surprise to American counterintelligence. Soviet offi- and an East German medal for documents he had procured 
dais prowl the halls of the world forum, avidly picking up as a foreign-policy analyst in Washington, 
bulletins, reports and political gossip. Eastern European officials often have an easier time in 

In 1978, Valdik A. Enger and Rudolf P. Chemyayev, both Congress than those from Russia. To quote one top Senate ! 

Soviet U.N. employes, were convicted of espionage. A third official; “Some of our people who would never go to lunch j 

official, Vladimir P. Zinyakin, was forced to leave the U.S. with someone from the Russian Embassy would talk openly 
in the same affair. A year earlier, Yevgeny P. Karpov was with a Rumanian, because they're our friends.” ! 

recalled from his U.N. post after Ivan Rogakky, a Soviet cit- The establishment of full diplomatic ties with the world’s * 
izeii who had been residing in the U.S., was ar- 
rested for spying. • ^ » -m-— - ' 

COHTIlfuEa 
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Ex-Envoy Orlando Letohar Manual Contrans Sapulvada 

After the 197S caHiombing asaaseinatlon of Leteller, Chilean 
spy chief Contreras was charged with directing the conspiracy, 

other Corumt^t giant, China, has introduced a new di- 
mension into American efforts to counter “hostile” intelli- 
gence activities. Handicapped for more than 20 years by a 
lack of official representation in the U.S., China since 1971 
has opened a permanent U.N. mission in New York as well 
as diplomatic establishments in Washington, Houston and 
San Francisco. Intelligence officers already have been de- 
tected within China's official contingent. 

As with Moscow, the numbers are significant After open- 
ing its liaison office in Washingt<m in 1973 with a mere 10 
officials. Peking is now planning a full embassy staff of 400. 
The FBI's Webster already is sounding the alarm about 
strains this influx is placing on his bureau. 

Apart from the increase in China’s official representa- 
tives, American counterintelligence officials are concerned 
about the rising number of Chinese students. Some 700 to 
1,000 are expected in American universities this year, most 
in departments specializing in science and technology. 

Because of its backward economic condition, Peking is 
thought to place heavy emphasis on industrial espionage. 
SuspTOt^ Chinese agents, for example, are known to be ac- 
tive in heavily ethnic areas of West Coast cities. A prime 
target area; The so-called Silicone Valley in California, a 
concentration of think tanks and defense contractors in the 
San Francisco vicinity. “Out there, the Chinese are talent 
spotters, looking for that guy they can use in the future,” a 
knowledgeable expert explains. - . 

American officii say the Chinese expend a great deal of 
energy probing what the U.S. knows about the Soviet 
Union. No scrap of information is considered too trivial by 
the Chinese when it comes to their archadversary. Long 
before the U.S. gave its 'approval for Moscow to engage in 
m^ve wheat purchases th& year, the Chinese were busily 
collecting information about the deal One persistent que- 
ry. What price were the Russiaiu willing to pay? 

Refugee Rood Poses N«w Threat 

Another component in the “hostilo” espionage campaign 

is the flood of exiles and refugees reaching American soil 
Qne recent spy prosecution resulted in the conviction of a 
Vietnamese expatriate, David Truong, together with Ron- 
ald Humphrey, a U.S. InformaHon Agency official recruited 
to steal classified documents. The chief envoy of Gimmu- 


nist ATietnam at the U.N., Dihh Ba Thi, who con- 
. trolled this espionage operation, was expelled. 

American officials believe that Vietnamese 
agents are planted among the flood of boat people 
aniving in the U.S. from Southeast Asia. There are 
al» reports of espionage acHvities among other 
refugee groups. 

Miami police say that Cuba s intelligence agen- 
— is active in the South Rori<^ exile com- 
mt^ty of nearly 750.000 Latins. The FBI report- 
^ ^ edly has discovered Soviet agents among Jewish 

emigres leaving Russia. Several have been "doubled,” or 
persuaded to work as counterspies. 

Although American counterespionage agencies concen- 
trate on the Communist-bloc threats, they also are con- 
cerned about the wide-ranging operations of intelligence 
agencies of friendly nations. . 

_ A Senate Foreign Relations subcommittee chaired by 
Mnator George McGovern (D-S.D.) reports evidence of 
brutality and even poliHcal murder by agents of authoritar- 
ian regimes such as Chile, and Iran under the Shah. 

One TOtive e^onage agency that McGovern’s panel and 
have been reluctant to discuss, at least 
piblicly: Israel's Mossad. A former U.S. official recalls that 
^els ^ies once obtained secret American reports on 
Arab mihtary strengths. During the 1970s, FBI agents re- 
ceived much of their information on possible Arab terror- 
iste from Israel’s officials based in New York. Some U.S. in- 
telligence agencies suspect Mossad was behind the 
disappearance of bomb-grade uranium from an Apollo Pa. 
nuclear facility during the 1960s. Israel denies any role in 
that incident, which remains unsolved. 

American agents speak of Mossad with awe, and its net- 
work of contacts within the official circles of Washington is 
^urpassed. Mused one counterintelligence expert “They 
have no need for blackmail or bribery to get what they 
wmt Over a cup of coffee or a steak dinner, God knows 
what is passed to them.” 

If caufion has characterized Israel's operations here, offi- 
cials who have seen the McGovern panel's report say it out- 
^ ^ different pattern of behavior on the part of other 
allies or neutralist powers such as Yugoslavia. 

Dragista Kashikovich. a Serbian Emigre editor known for 
to denjmaations of the Tito regime in Belgrade, was shot 

lu Senate probers found 

mat the CIA may have had indications he was a target of 
Yugmlavia’s secret service, the UID. But no conclusive link 
coufo be uncovered, and the case remains unsolved. . 

The McGovot study claims that Savak, the Shah’s secret 
police, once plotted the assassination of Nasser Afsher an 
American of Iram'an origin who infuriated the mon^h 
^th his v<^ criticisms. Partly because the potential 
sin got cold feet, the plot was aborted. ‘ 

Chilean .Ambassador Orlando Leteher 
waskiUed in a Washington car bombing, leading to the in- 
*ctment early this year of Manuel Contreras Sepulveda a 
former head of Chile’s DINA agency. . • . 

According to the McGovern study, the main goal of allies 
• ***"“ control their own nationals living in this 

ooui^. Often foreign agents simply monitor students or 

photographs and keep- 
tag track of their movements. McGovern’s report claims 
Taiwan enlisted four prominent Sino-American professors 
to ofasenre Nationalist Chinese students. The study said that 
^s Savak also maintained an extensive network of in- 
iormers on American campuses. 

At times, the US. stumbles across Western European in- 
teUigence rorricea One case involved a NATO country that 
had planted illegal listening devices throughout a diplomat- 
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ic mission in New York. “It was too confidential to surface 
it,“ a former U.S. agent recalls. “It was operatmg for a cer- 
tain duration; then it ended. We never let on.” 

Kid-Glove TY-eatment for “Friendly" Spies 

What are counterintelligence agencies doing about spy- 
ing activities in this country by friendly countries? 

Critics allege that the FBI and CIA ignore allied spy ser- 
vices of friendly nations, becaiase of concern about political 
or operational repercussions in their countries. In cases in- 
volving intelligence activities by nations such as Israel, they 
claim, the American government is loath to crack down for 
fear of jeopardizing cooperation arrangements. Israel is a 
valuable source of Mideast intelligence, while Iran allowed 
the U.S. to operate vital electronic-monitoring stations near 
the Soviet border until early this year. McGovern’s subcom- 
mittee notes that on frequent occasions the Shah conveyed 
warnings that any crackdown on Savak operations could 
lead to reprisals against CIA activities in Iran. 

In September, Assistant Atty. Gen. Philip B. Heymann 
rejected a Republican congressman’s appeal for an investi- 
gation into whether Israel’s Mossad used illegal electronic 
surveillance in the Andrew Young-Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization affair. He explained that there were “no specific 
facts” of Israeli wrongdoing to warrant such a probe. 

American intelligence experts 
chafe under the accusation that 
certain foreign agents are allowed 
to run roughshod on U.S. territory. 

Raymond Wannall, former chief of 
FBI intelligence operations, who 
retired in 1976, cl^ms transgres- 
sions of friendly nations are pun- 
ished in a different way. “If there 
is a violation of law, we wouldn’t 
ignore it. We made cases on some 
of our best friends. But in those 
cases the State Department would 
just ask them to leave. It’s all han- 
dled very quietly, with no an- 
nouncement made.” 

A different array of problems is 
undercutting FBI efforts to deal 
with the KGB and other hostile 
services. These efforts are especial- 
ly handicapped by breaches of se- 
curity that have become common- 
place among Americans in 
sensitive government agencies. 

Kampiles, the CIA watch officer who sold a stolen KH-11 
satellite manual to the Russians, possessed a top-secret 
clearance at the time he smuggled the document from the 
agency’s headquarters. Eugene Lee Madsen, a Pentagon se- 
curity official with a high security clearance, was arrested 
last August after he walked out of the building with classi- 
fied military documents tucked into his pants. 

At the top of U.S. security worries, however, is the ex- 
traordinary prospect of Soviet penetration at the highest 
levels of VVashington’s own spy apparatus. “Moles” buried 
deep in the CIA and FBI have become a source of continu- 
ing fascinated speculation in Washington, despite disclaim- 
ers by authoritative intelligence figures. 

One case study comes from William Sullivan, the late 
chi^f of FBI counterintelligence, in a book published post- 
humously. He claims that a major FBI effort against the 
KGB came apart because of a security leak that was never 
found. “At the time I left the FBI in 1971,” Sullivan asserts, 
“the Russians stiU had a man in our New York office and 
none of us knew who he was.” 


Precise figures on money and manpower assigned by the 
FBI to combatting foreign spies are classified, but one for- 
mer bureau official says ^at historically about 22 percent of 
all special agents are on the counterintelligence staff— or 
about 1,670 today. Frequently, it takes 10 men to shadow a 
single KGB officer, making it impossible to fully cover ev- 
ery potential agent. In 1977, Enger and Chemyayev — the 
two Soviet U.N. employes — were arrested after an investi- 
gation employing dozens of agents, aerial reconnaissance 
and closed-circuit television. 

How Past Scandals Hamper Spy Chasers 

More difficult to measure are the handicaps imposed on 
U.S. counterintelligence activities by the battering taken by 
the CIA and FBI in the past five years. A frequently men- 
tioned e.xample is the CIA’s counterintelligence unit, which 
critics considered a lair of almost obsessive anti-Soviet zeal 
when it was headed by James Angleton. Angleton left in I 
1974, but even those who disagreed with his approach woi- ^ 
ry about what has happened to his antispy bureau. 

“Counterintelligence is like good health care,” says one 
retired CIA officii, who is no friend of Angleton’s. “There 
are lots of germs around. 

“On the other hand, you can become a hypochondriac. 
But right now I’d have to say the place is in a shambles.” 

At the FBI, once a treasure- 
trove of detailed and even trivial 
data on alleged subversives, exten- 
sive files no longer are maintained. 
An FBI official recently testified 
that under current policy the bu- 
reau could not read and collect 
material published by avowedly vi- 
olent domestic groups with sus- 
pected foreign ties. 

Since 1976, when Atty. Gen. Ed- 
ward Levi issued executive guide- 
lines for counterintelligence oper- 
ations, most wiretaps on foreign 
nationals have involved judicial 
warrants. Such surveillance on U.S. 
citizens has been virtually nonexis- 
tent, authorities say. 

While counterespionage officials 
disagree on the pros and cons of 
these new rules, they are nearly 
unanimous about the damaging efi 
feet of the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act. They complain of a deep 
reluctance by Western European intelligence services to 
cooperate with their American counterparts for fear the 
names of informants or sensitive espionage techniques 
might eventually be disclosed as a result of this law. 

The threat posed by foreign operatives now is giving rise 
to concern about the effectiveness of this country’s counter- 
spy organizations and the danger of weakening them fur- 
ther. Still, any drive to revitalize American counterintelli- 
gence faces formidable roadblocks. One of the chief 
problems — a lack of trained, experienced agents — cannot ! 
be solved overnight even with unlimited funds. 

While no one is predicting a return to . the days of unre- i 
strained intelligence agencies, the tide has turned against 1 
further curbs. Years of preoccupation with abuses of civil ' 
rights by the FBI and CIA are giving way to a new concern j 
with the threat posed by foreign spies in the U.S. — and the | 
need to combat them with effective domestic agencies. □ 

The foregoing article was reported and written by Asso- j 
date Editor Robert Dudney. 
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CIA Maj Warfavi^ 

in New York in!50s. Church Sard 


Th« Cent^; Inti^ene# Agency 
may have be«A Involved in ‘‘open ali^ 
biological warfare testa in streets and 
tunnels in the New .York City area in 
1959 and 1996»~ according to an analy- 
sis of CIA .records released yesteiday 
by the Church of Scientology. ' 7 ^ r.: • 
The - four>inonth an^ysis . suggests 
that the CIA purchased suppliea lOr 
experiments Uiat inchided ..the dis- 
aemination of unknown substances 
from aerosol devices mounted in sui^ 
cases and in the exhaust of a specially 
modified 1993 Mercury., according to 
the church's report. - : -t 

The church's analysts said they e» 
amined about 600 pages of CIA finan- 
cial records that were part of the 
agency's MK-U{<TRA mind control ea- 
periments. The documenta have been 
made public by the CIA during: the 
laitSVii yeant-%x*;n. . • yfp', t / a/ 
The Sdeitoloiist? 'report is to be 
made public tod^. Copies ^of the re- 
port were sent to congressional Intel- 
ligence-and Armed Services commit- 
tees as well as to the CIA and the 
Army, a church spokesman aaicL v - 
The Scientologists said analysta had 
pieced together scattered bits of in- 
formation they found in the heavily 
censored CIA documents. They.^ssld 
they believe the biological warfare 
experiment was eodamamed “Opera- 
tion Big City," and that details of the 
operation have either been* destroyed 
by the- CIA or are still shielded a 
top-secret dsssiflcation. . a, > 

The CIA has never acknowledged 
any involvement with open air tests of 
biological agents; Much of the intelli* 
genee agency's biological testing dur- 
ing the- 1950s was conducted to lAe 
agency by the Army.- * ' 

Prevfotuly released doctor 
congressional hearings showed the 
Army's “Special OPierations Division'’ 
at Fort Detrich. M^ carried, out a 
series of tests between 1949 and 1969 
apparently derigned to gange the 
vulnerability of American metropoli- 
tan areas to iKMsible Soviet cheMcal 
and bacteriological warfare. 

Egriy this -year...a-^ :Franc^ 


lawyer^ released Army documents ob- 
tained under the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act describing a 1930 test in 
which a bacteria cloud sprayed from 
a ship off the Golden Gate wafted m- 
land to cover the entire bay area. 

: “We feel that the public has a right 
to know of every incident where U.S. 
citizens may have been the target of 
chemi^J^ud*or biological warfare 
testing.** saic^lChurch of ' Scientology 
spokesman B];Un Anderson. 

. rFtom the 75- pages of ^receipts, 
church investigators concluded: . 

; >**Equipped with test animals, the, 
CIA-Anny teaim experimented with a 
variety of devices capable of dissemi- 
nating a powdefr or gaa. inta the air 
under* covert , i conditions. . Battery 
driven ‘dustera* ^ere instated in sui^ 
cases that had been soundproofed to 
muffle the noise. Similar devices were 
also Constructed to sample-the air to 
determine the effectiveness of the 
testr Personnel were protected with, 
at least, nasal filter pads^ ' V 
“The primary test occurred FeK Il- 
ls, '1966, in* the New York City area 
when' a' 1993^ Mercury with* tail pipes 


extending aniextra 19 inches traveled 
only 60 miles but covered four turn 
pikes and tunnels.^ When thertes^ car 
returned it was, washed to han^i^'iun* 
lamination' and washed agai^ 
days later.*: _ “ . . 

^‘ ‘ A church ^ spokesman'^ 

would like to know^ and are shr^^ei 


peoplw of New' Yorlr- would like to 


know«.;^whai. the> Army-CIA , uie^^;^ 
‘OperationttP^ 
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Tlie'Mysterious 
.Connections of 
John Ellsworth^ 


a 




By Maxine Cheshire ■ ' 

’;T WAS, AT a White' House 
Christina*, party- in 1977 that 
First Lady Rosalytuv' Carter,! 
standing', beside the?", holly- 
decked mantle in. the State Din- 


' ing Room, was first introduced 
to a 300 -pound, self-proclaimed Santa 
Claus named John Ellsworth, 

Ellsworth— felon, forger and gov- 
ernment informer bn friendk^and fo« 
alike— bears little resemblance to St. 


Nicholas. ' ' ' '7' 

But his con-man’s eyes can be very, 
merry and his expansive girth, can 
shake like a bowlful of jelly when he 
tells you— as he first told Mrs. Carter— ■ 
of his love for the little children of the 
^vorld and this idea he had-for circling 
the globe, dispensing the good thing* 
of life to deprived youngsters. 

With that spiel, Ellsworth ensnared 
Mrs. Carter and later her son Chip into 
leading respectability to the. Interna- 
tional Children’s Appeal a questiona-. 
ble charity scheme" that one partici-. 
pant has since described a* “the scam 
of the century.” 

^Vho is John Ellsworth and how has 
he managed to cause so much trouble, 
for so many people— including the' 
Carters— and stUl ride around Mai^hat- 
tan in a chauffeured baby-blue, ^Lin-: 
coin limousine, seeming to have n<^ tro- 
ubles of his own? - 

Ellsworth,- a high school .dropK)ut, 
has told people he once drove a taxL 
Using the name John James he toured 


With the Rolling Stones and appeared 
on camera in the film “Gimme Shel- 
ter.” 

Ellsworth says he got close to "Can- 
didate Carter” in 1976 by going down 
to Plains with a camera crew to make 
a documentary movie for a “black 
union” be represented at the time. 
Plans to show the film on televisioa 
never worked out, he says. 

He got close to Rosalyim Carter with 
a similar ploy, he says. He got permis- 
sion from the White House to do a doc- 
umentary movie on the annuar Christ- 
mas party for diplomats' children. - 

It was at that party that he first told' 
herabout the ICA. He promised to use 
it to raise money for her favorite char- 
-ity, the “Cities in Schools” program 
"which operates out of the Ebcecutive 
Office Building. ICA raised 97,500 for 
"Cities in Schools” through one Isaac 
. Hayes concert at Constitution Hall and 
in total, EUswcHth says, contributed 
between $60,000 and $70,000 to the pro- 
ject. 

In exchange,. Ellsworth got prestige 
money can’t buy. He had business 
cards printed for ICA "with Chip Car- 
ter’s name on them, even thou^ the 
president’s son wasn’t working for 
ICA. He was working for “Cities in 
Schools.” 

Ellsworth and a girlfriend attended 
the Egypt-Israfli peace treaty signing 
at the white House in March, an honor 
that greatly impressed those of his 
partners looking to continue expand- 
ing their operations in the Middle East 

These, days, no -one at the White 
House will answer any questions about 
Ellsworth or ICA or even return phone 
calls if they are told he is the subject 
of inquiry. .. . 

John Ellsworth and a group of other 
"independent businessmen” bad 
formed an organization called the In- 
ternational Gl^dren’s Appeal in New 
York, according to an ICA brochure, to 
"provide the fund-raising ' mechan- 
isms” for agencies all over the world 
which wanted to support the United 
Nations International Year of the 
Child. 

What EUswortb didn’t teU Mrs. Car> 
ter ^ was that the .“independent bn- 
;Sines8men” associated with him in- 
cluded a number of organized crime 
figures who had one plan to solicit 
"donations” from top labor leaders 
and keep.a percentage for themsMves, 


and another plan for ICA to sell toysl 
manufactured by a New York factoryi 
that a law enforcement source says is ai 
front for loan-sharking and narcotics" 
operations. 

The “independent businessmen”, 
also included: e One partner who "was ’ 
,a friend of PLO leadei Yasser Arafat> 
and had plans for taldng over all^ 
hashish growing and trafficking out of 
LebanoiL 

• One partner "Who had a scheme to 
Iddnap the shah of Iran and use the< 
ransom money to arm certain Ihirdi 
World countries. ■ . i 


• One partner udth alleged Ameri- , 

can CIA connections who actually 
dealt in arms, with a "catalog” that ui-i 
ciuoea a "laser gun inai can cut a treei 
inihalf: ' * — = | 

•"Partners who were drilling for oil ! 
in Ghana, building a hotel in Cairo and! 
claiming Anwar Sadat's son4n-law as a; 
co-investor, negotiating contracts to* 
split $2-milIion fees 50^ with Mubam-j 
mad Ali' for a series of personal ap-i 
pearances in .various Middle Eastemi 
countries. j 

• Partners who were planning to < 
use Carter administratioa contacts to< 
produce a $10million television series 
about a presidential assisUnt who 
droin out and becomes a hitch-hiker. 

Millions, possibly even billions, could: 
have been made on the International 
Children's Appeal One former associ-^ 
ate of Ellsworth’s claims that one deal- 
alone was expected to bring $400 mil. : 
lion and “four of us were going to each 
take out $10 million apiece as our 
share.” j 

Ellsworth admits to having person-i 
ally “blown $2B million” on high4iving' 
since he started ICA. And he helped; 
one of his partners wire-transfer anr 
other $1.2 million to banks in Beirut, i 

“But it was our own money, made on! 
legitimate business deals,” he says. “It* 
wasn’t t^ayers’ money and it -wasn’t; 
the public’s money. So whose business! 
isit?”, . “. ■ j 

John. Ellsworth— whose alias in po-> 
lice files- around the country include 
John Jaymes, Clifford J. Ellsworth and 
Thomas Florella— did not drop down 
the White House chimney three 
Christmases aso. . 

So how did he get there? . 

John Ellsworth and- his activities for 
the past 11 years are well Imown to at 
least a half dozen U.S. government 
agencies, including the Secret Service. 


By Ellsworth’s own account, at least 
one member of President Carter's per- 
sonal bodyguard recognized EUsworth" 
on sight as someone who- had once 
been “reimbursed” $2,500 by the 


V 
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Secret Service for “cooperating!’ in a 
counterfeiting investigation. ; 

The agent expressed “surprise" at 
seeing Ellsworth socializing with the 
Carters. Ellsworth says, but did noth* 
ing more than caution h™ tO'-“behave| 
like a good citizen.” ' - | 

John Ellsworth does not like the 
word “informant” He prefers to deJ 
scribe himself as someone who basi 
“cooperated” in the past with govern- 
ment-investigators. He said be hasi 
“cooperated” at one time or another 
with the Secret Service, the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, the Internal 
Revenue Service, the Drug Enforce* 
ment Agency, the Central Intelligence 
Agency and the Organized. Crime 
Strike Force in the Eastern District of 
New York. - . 

A DEA spokesman refuses to con- 
firm or deny reports that Ellsworth 
has a DEA informant’s file number.- 
But the spokesman. Ted Swift, says 
there is “not a scintilla of truth" in a 
claim made by Ellsworth to a reporter 
recently that the ICA was actually a 
worldwide narcotics investigation 
"front” that had taken him and the 
government “five years to put t(v 
gether” and is still “ongoing,” 

The DEA didjnot alert the White 
House that Ellsworth might become an 
e.'nbarrassment to the Carters, Swift 
says, “because we didn’t know any- 
thing about what be was doing.” 

But somebody in the government 
must have known and why they did 
not warn the White House remains a 
mystery. 

. 'The government has been making a 
lot of cases against Ellsworth’s former 
friends and associates. Sixteen of them 
were indicted ht New York in April on 
conspiracy:, charges involving mari- 
juana, cocaine and hashish. 

I Another four have been jurested on- 
extortion. cb^es. One was.“Joey the 
Friest” Calder orBrooklyn wbe is ai 
business associate of known organized 
crime figures.. - . -/'- Tr 

Ellsworth;:~who- talked— witluifu're* 
porter for eight hours recently, confir- 
med that he had signed letters of 
agreement with ‘.’Joey the Priest” that 
•Vvould*^ have- -'given- him and' '“his 
!pMple’’-a cot from two different deals 
:i^th ICA involving labor union dona- 
tions and toys. . ........ I -- 


^;^.Toe3M)wns- a part of this' toy com- 
^pany," Ellsworth says. “I meet with- 
him in a- Chinese restaurant on 86th 
'Street and he brings his lawyer and he 
Isays he can give us a monopoly on sell- 
ling these stuffed toys to all the street 
'festivals the church runs in New York. 
«He was in the seminary, you know,| 
tthat’s how he got his name, and he 
'brings me this real priest who guaran- 
jt^thedeaL’t 

'l^The charges against “Joey- the 
'Priest" last week involved topless bars 
land had nothing to do with Ellsworth 
lOr the ICA that Ellsworth admits 
;lmowingnnything about. . 
jrTwo' t -Other Brookl^ mobsters^ 
iJ^es Eppolito and his son Jimmy, 
shofr to death, in early Octobw. 

Some law enforcement sources have 
blamed the killings on the fact that the 
younger EppoUto’s involvement with 
Ellsworth and ICA were attracting too 
much attention. 

Young Eppolito, who had his picture 
taken here with Rosalynn Carter in 
April, at a luncheon for “Cities in 
Schools,” was in charge of lining up 
“contributions” from labor leaders in 
the AFLCIO and the teamsters and 
elsewhere, Ellsworth says. ' 

Ellsworth claims to have had a tel- 
ephone call after the killings, telling 
him not to get “too curious” and in- 
structing him to “take care of” Jimmy 
EppoUto’s widow financ ially. 

Ellsworte laughs when told tha t 
many of his ronner emoi oves at ICA 
ye convinced that he himspif « in no 
danger because it is widely teUev^ in ' 
certain crimmai circles that he “works 
for the CIA." ^ 

. "Keep saying that.” he says. It’s true 
that ne "once trok a fail” for the 
yeny, ne ciauns, iuid they “ow e” 
him. He won’t teU the whole storv. l ust 
^oppmg tne facts that it involved a 
ftUMian spy snip that sailed into Gal - 
veston to mck up g6-numon worth of 
meat wtucn Jiaiswortn was suppose d to 
be semng to tne ureek govemma gt 
and never yd. ~ 

Ellsworth also claims to have tippe d 
ty CIA to the fact that their stat ion 
cniet wy going to be assassinated i n 
At hens six months beiore it Happen ed. 

He also claims to have assist^ the 
Secret Service in preventing an 
sination attempt against a former 
prime minister of 'Turkey at a New 

York hotel. . . . : 

A lot of what Ellsworth says about 
himself is substantiated by reliable 
government sources and the rest can 
neither . be proved nor disproved. 
\Vben he came before a federal judge 
in Btooklyn in 1976 on a charge be 
latez-beat, “one or more government 
agencies” wrote letters in his behalf 
saying that be had been of value to 
them in the past and would be again. 
The agencies are not identified in 
courtrecorde.;'.>!^i. . 


“™T**”* former employes of ICA claim 
Ellsworth bragged he caused Studio 54 
its troubles with the federal govem- 
ment Ellsworth had gotten into a fight 
with one of the disco’s owners, Steve 
Rubell, when ICA took the place over 
for a Halloween fund-^raiser in 197a 
Ellsworth just smiles and says things i 
yout “the wheel coming around’’ and 
“all of us getting what’s coming to us.” 
But he yul has connections. 

Sitting in the Madison Avenue office I 
of one of . his lawyen two weeks ago; 
Eysworth dialed from memory a lot of 
^ contacts in government, the Secret 
-Service and the Justice Departmenti 
talking to them while » reporter lis- 
tened. 

“Can yoU'StOl dial into that govern- 
ment computer bank, John?” the law- 
yer asked, explaining to the re^rten 
“Goy How I- wish I had been in tbe col- 
lections business when he had that 
code and^iccesfc I mean to tell you this- 
guy could find out anything about any- 
- body from that computer.” j 

Ellsworth explains that he no longer! 
has direct computer access. “There i 
were too many abuses." be says. “The’ 
wrong kind of people were: using itj 
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Washiogtoa (AP) -Carter administn* 
tioa- officials say they en increasingly 
doubtful that there* was a clandestine on* 
clear test in the South Atlantic September 

. 22 ..:' 


t}ve fallbiit dur^ the {ladt three months^” 
the institute said.- ' , ' , . ' > 


i 


Offidab said there had been “absolute-' 

; Iy nothing* besides' the initial- reports .j 
-- ii,_i V • u - «; * ftom-New Zealand ts comborat* w.nn* -j 

-Ta«.offlei^ ashm^ not 'clear test No seumographie or radi6a»-» 

-nameitsaid it is-unltke y that a special-; tiv^e^dercehastnmS^uV- 
sciantific panel convened by the adminis- -• . 

tratiov wiU be abletocondusiyeiy explain Amm can latdligyy j 

- what-caosed^n flash detected by > • des come uo- with any. leads. ‘I findlhat 

The flasfc-«»«*T significant if a country: likr South . 
"w^dtoto tharcreatedntysdetonatioo.i^^^ attest d^ of people: 

>f wnndeerde»lceiii^3sr^iaf%,-^ ^2^5^ *‘^*1 

w>Mr<-a thM - pnMMy part o£ it But there^s boen nothing, -oneu 

SsSS^tate-Octoher^offl^^siLiit^^offl^ : 


dosdy resembled cloieyieldincle» test r 
'''".^Bnt>'‘siiM»> themcdeqiitei a. woridwide | 
search; t no ^comborating ■ evidence . ha»i 
been found* to indicate a nudeasesplosioo- 

ocenired, tt^saiity^l’ 

' The late^ blow to the nudear ^lo- 
sfdr theory i w ddivefed late last wedrat 
the New'Zealand Institute of Nndear 


Sdeoce3.‘ Sdcntists there had previously 
annouiKed ,the detection of. radioadive 
fallout, th^ believed migU havo come ! 
from a late ShpUmber blast in tho South . 

Atlantic^1i;^~Jt.'^'.T*%v^^^^^ .i-J 


But on Friday, the institute s aid; “ New I 
measurements . do not confirm our 
earlier results.* The institute said its fin a l 
condnsioa was that the fallout does not 
contain certain isotopes that would have 
been present in a September 22 bl ast sam » 

, “There b m jayidem of ibesh radioae- 
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SOUTH AfRtCA^S 
YOUNG SPYMASTER 

Hendrik van den Bergh was the archetypi- 
cal spymastcr. The grim, steel-spectacled 
general founded South Africa’s Bureau of 
State Security (BOSS), and his unques- 
tioned authority over security operations 
made him one of the most powerful men in 
the country. But van den Bergh, 64, was 
forced to resign because of his part in ^uth 
Africa’s information scandal, and it took 
Prime Minister Pieter Bothanearly a year to^ 
find a successor. The choice was surprisii 
31 -year-old political-science 


with no known experience in intelligence. 

In one sense, Botha’s choice of Lukas 
Barnard,^ an outsider untainted by las? 


year's ^uence-buymg scandal, is remin is- 
cent ot ^(bident Carter's appointmSit o f 
outsider to polish up the tarnished image 



dt the CjiA. Ihe similarities between B^ - 
nard and ^tansfiaid Jamer en^ there. Un - 
like the fao^rate Turned Barnard is a 
wratnruli^|ai»HeiaM58PBassio^^^ 
er in thejiflitTOus use of force. His writing 
is pep^red with biblical allusions to “the 
sveOTo of God,” and he strongly favors the 
oUwaardmagsansie — the sword-power 
sanction. Barnard believes South Africa 
should develop a nuclear weapon — and 
make it known to the world as a deterrent. 

Like Botha, Barnard be- 

Uevra that South Afri^ should Barnard: Botha’s sword 
create a self-sustammg com- 
munity of statesin southern Af- 
rica — with white and black 
governments— as a regional 
bastion of power against the 
Communists’ path toward 
world domination.” As direc- 
tor of the Department of Na- 
tional Security, the new name 
for BOSS, he will help plan an 
activist foreign policy — includ- 
ing possible military interven- 
tion in Zimbabwe Rhodesia if 
leftists seize power there. 

Barnard grew up in the 



l^d, thombush country of Southwest Af- 
rica, now known as Namibia. The son of an 
educational administrator, he studied at the 
University of the Orange Free State in 
Bloemfontein, where he stiD resides as dean 
of the faculty of political science. He en- 
counterwi there the religious idea of a 
‘‘Chrisiian state” that still dominates his 
personal philosophy. ‘The government re- 
ceives the sword from the hand of God to 
guarantee interstate stability and provide 
justice in a crooked and twisted genera- 
tion,” Barnard wrote in one of his essays. 

HANDY SCAPEGOAT: Bamard is not all bul- 
lets and bombast. While he bluntly advo- 
cate a “mailed fist” approach to South 
Africa’s problems with terrorism, he also 
cautions politicians that the fi- 
nal solution cannot be a mili- 
tary one. “A well-motivated 
and progressive socicty.is defi- 
nitely the most effective 
counter to terrorism,” he ar- 
gu^ But his Old Tetament 
behefs and his outspoken views 
on nuclear weapons make him 
the perfect executor of an in- 
cre^ingly aggressive foreign 
policy— as well as a handy 
scapegoat in the event that 
such a policy should backfire. 


CHRYS S GALASSI with 
PETER YOUNOHUSBAND 
in Cape Town 


STAT 
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HEW YORK TIMES 
3 DECEMBER 19T9 


Head of Blunt Spy Ring 
Named by London Paper \ 


: LONDON, Dec. 2 (UPI)—Thespyma5- 
ter who controlled one of the most effec* 
tive Soviet espionage rings in Britain 
probably operated in the United States 
too. The Observer said today . 

The Sunday newspaper identified the 
spymaster as Ernst Henry, a German 
Commtmist now living and working in 
Moscow as an author. It said he ran a 
British spy ring that betrayed top secrets 
to the S^eC Union and was believed to 
have followed one of his British agents to 
Washington. > \ . 

The article followed a series the news- 
paper published last month on Soviet es- 
pionage^^i Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher subsequently disclosed that Sir 
Anthony Blunt, who served for. years as 
art adviser to Buckingham Palace, had 
been a Sovietspy. He was deprived of his 
knighthood after Mrs. That^eris report 
to Parliament.. 

Mr. Blunt was one of many^ spies re- 
cruited from high-level circles in Britein 
before World War 11 who infiltrated the 
British Foreign Office and the secret 
service. After his unmasking last month, 
Mr. Bluntsaid he never knew the name of 
his spymaster, but The Oteerver said its 
research disclosed that Mr. Henry was 
the man to whom Blunt betrayed secrets. 

‘*The man is a former member of the 
Central Commitee of the German Com- 
munist Party who came to Britain in the 
mid-lMtTs,’* The Observer said. “Now 
aged 72 or 73, he lives in Moscow under 
the name of Semyon Nikolayevich Ros- 
tovsky, but is better known as Ernst 
Henry, the author of occasional articles 
in Izvestiaandthe Utera^ Gazette.'*^.; 
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'ARTICLE Al^EARED 
ON PACE n - Q 1. 


THE WASHINGTON POST 
3 December 1979 

i?. Emmett Tyrretl Jr\ 

So Civil, for a Spy 


Why did he not shoot himself? Of 
course, he is an eminent art historian, 
and so there are aesthetic considera* 
tions. Coiors might clash, and then once 
the trigger is pulled one has absolutely 
no control ovw the- patterns those 
colors might leave on carpet and 'walL 
Still, modem science has provided usi, 
with an amplitude of civilized instru- 
ments for one’s happy dispatch. There 
are pills and potions, and thwe remains 
the old heaveho into the Thames, pock< 
ets filled with lead, ‘Das KapitaT 
strapped to the waist. 

Apparently England's Mr. Anthony 
Blunt will t^e no such course of ac- 
tion. Blunt, knighted in 1956 and 
stripped of his knighthood last month,- 
was on Nov. 15 exposed as the;‘Tourth 
man” in the BurgessMaclean^hilby 
spy ring. He bad been a renowned 
member of the English establishment, 
the queen’s own art curator, a Cam- 
bridge graduate who for 40 years en- 
joyed all the beneflts and confidence of 
English society. Now be admits to hav^ 
ing made “an appalling mistake,” to 
wit: he became a Soviet spy. In the 'SQs 
he was a Soviet “talent scout” at Cam-j 
bridge. During the war, he sedulously 
carried classified documents from his 
lofty position in Britain’s counterintell4> 
gence agency, MI5, to the progressives 
over at the Soviet Embassy. And in 1951 
he was back in contact with the Soviets^' 
apparently assisting his frirad Guy 
Burgess in absconding to Mother Rus- 
sia. Now, does he feel any shame? Aftv i 
dlshonortaig friends- in- tbs highe^ 
realms of Bn giiah lifeand betraying his 
country to one of the- most burbarous 
regimes of the century, is hd remorse-' 
fullNotatalL 

On Nov. 20 he held a ^news confer^ 
ence” in the comforiable surroundings 
of the board room-’ of: the London 
Times. .There, with four carefnlly se- 
lected journalists and before r^niiing 
to a lo^y lunch of smoked trout, veal, 
cheese,; fruit salad anif wine^ Blunt 
deigned to answer questions. He also 
brought a caret^ worded api^gia, ttj 


was a very civilized affair, 'niron^ it 
all no trace of shame was detectabk 
- not even remorse. Rather, this honor- 
ary fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, explained his years of treasoni 
augustly and sanctimoniously, some-j 
what as thou^ he were explaining ai 
life devoted to the Socie^ for thei 
Prevention of Crurity to Animals or to 
the promotion of vegetarianism and all 
the arcane uplift that goes with it. 

;.“ln the mid-1990s it seemed to me 
and to many of my contemporaries that 
the Commimist Party and Russia con- 
stituted the only firm bulwark against 
. fascism,” asserts Blunt, a man whose 
life and work had revealed so little in- 
/ torest in politics that his closest friends 
' doubted he bad any politics whatever.; 
How did he come to such a carefully| 
calculated political position? And his 
perceptionof the Soviets as the staunch 
bulwark against fascism— was it wolv 
bled by the Hitler-Staiin pact, the purget 
trials or Orwell’s reports on the Spanishj 
Civil War? Apparently not; he served 
bis Soviet friends loyally tbrougbouti 

the war. . _ 

“This was a case of poUtieal coa-{ 
science against ItqnlW to oxmtry. I 
chose conscience. ... I could not d^' 
nounce iny friends,” declares the high^ 
minded Blunt But of course, in betray- 
ing his country he betraired any friend 
living there who felt loj^ty to its gov- 
ernment and to its ideals. Who were his 
friends? One was Burgess, his fellow 
traitor. Blunt describes him as “one of 
the- meet remarkable, most brilliant 
and, making a distinction, one of the 
most inUdligent people I have ever 
known.” London’s Sp^tor puts it dif- 
feretdly: “Burgess was a drunken rake,l 
a homosexual with a voracious appetitej 
f(tf the gutter. 

Some will find Blunt's words v^i 
reassuring. No one was killed during 
the war as a result of bis sovices to 
the Soviets, he has said. Well, Blunt 
has been described as one of Eng-{ 
land’s greatest scholars; he ought to 
know. When it comes to indiscretions 
of the sort committed by Blunt on be- 
half of' progress and' enlightenment, 
there is an. entire subcuitnre of civi- 
lized pwple on both sides (tf ^^Atbu^ 


tic willing to let bygones be bygooen I 

The self-righteousness of BluntfS 
apologia, his imperturbable hauteur — 
those who know and love the Hiss saga 
are with the phenomenon. Nor 

should we be surprised that various of 
his sleek and weltbom friends are tear-i 
fully thmr eondolencea.i 

Soon he wlU be Iwk in thdr elegant! 
H<n<ng rooms. There wilL lamentably,! 
be difficult moments. Does one men- 
tion Mrs. Thatcher? Is Solzhenitsyn a| 
sore subject? Should one put in a goodi 
word for socialist realism? - 1 

Yet there is something troubling 
about this case. Here is a man who de-j 
voted his whole life to the singularly 
elevated subject of beauty. Neverthe-j 
less, he betrayed his country and hist 
culture, as Malcolm Muggeridge ob-l 
serves, “to help advance the power and; 
influence of die most ruthless, Philis-j 
tine and materialistic autocracy the 
world has ever known.” It is as though! 
a lover of antique furniture fell in lovet 
with a termite. What is there in Blunt'# 
life that wiU explain his “appalling mi»t 
take”? , ;.l 

The writer is edttorwi-chiqf qf The 
American Spectator. 
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ARTICIiS iPPEABSD 
0 H PAGE _ 


WASHINGTCHI STAR 
2 DEC3MBER 1979 


Five hands ■ 
in the game 
of betrayal 

By R.T. Crowley 

Mt. Crowley recently retired as a 
senior official of the CIA. 


" v . . after the third man, the 
fourth man,, after the fourth man, 
the fifth man, always beside you 

9$ 

* * * ' Cyril CoQooit7.i9Si 

The events leading to the 19511 
flight to the Soviet Union by the 
British Foreign Office officials, Bur- 
gess and MacLean, mak^ an unlikely 
tale. Its improbability makes it un- 
suitable as hction and almost unac- 
ceptable as fact 

The public’s awarene^ of a still 
deeper complexity began^four years 
and four months later, on October 
25, 1955. when Lt CoL Marcus Lipton 
rose in Commons and put a startling 
question to Anthony Eden: . Has 

the prime minister made up his 
mind to cover up, at ail costs, the 
dubious *third man’ activities of Mr. 
Harold Philby? ...” 

Philby, an ascending star in MI 6 , 
had been the linkman between the 
British Service, the FBI and the 
embryonic CIA during his assign- 
ment to Washington ( 1949-1951 ). 

Lipton had to wait until November 
7 for Harold MacmiUan,'then foreign 
secretary, to reply for the govern- 
ment **. . . I have no reason to con* 
elude that Mr.. Philby has, at any 
time, betrayed- the interests of this 
country... - - - . . - 

Philby, meanwhile, called.a pr^ 
conference at his mother’s London 
fiat and in a> most disingenuous way 
suggested that .Lipton probably 
would not chance the consequences 
of repeating the. accusation without 
the protection of Parliamentary im- 
munity. He went oa to confess that 
the last time he had spoken to a Com- 
munist, . . knowing he was a Com- 
munist was in 1954. 

Philby was Seen as a good-tem- 
pered ma^r whose reputation had 
been maliciously impaired. He suci 
ceeded in conveying the notion that 
his sense of duty and obligation 
under the Official Secrets Act denied 
him the freedom to act in his own 
defense^ 


Eight years later, on January 23, 
1963, Philby vanished from Beirut 
where, a month earlier, he had 
admitted (to Nicholas Eliot of MI 6 ) 
his role as a Soviet agent. 

On July 1, 1963, Edward Heath told 
‘Commons: ”. . . (we now know] as a 
result of an admission by Mr. Philby 
himself that he worked for the 
Soviet authorities before 1946 and^ 

• that in 1951 he, in fact, warned Mac- 
Lean through Burgess that the se- 

• curity services were about to take ac- j 

lion against him. ..” I 

A somewhat older Marcus Lipten I 
asked: ^ . does the statement mean 
that Mr. Philby was, in fact, the 
‘third man’. . .?” ' • 

Mr. Heath replied ‘‘Yes, sir.” * 

In the 12 years between the Bur- 

gess'lfirst man)”^MacLeah (second 
man) escape and Philby’s final 
treat to Moscow, it was generally as- 
sumed that the ‘‘third man”' had 
warned the two other spies that they 
or at least MacLean had come under 
suspicion of MI5.*Although Philby’s 
warning to Burgess was timely and 
urgent, he could not have known 
from his remotapost in Washington 
exactly when the security service" 
' would move. - 

On Friday, May 25, 1951. (Mac- 
Lean’s 38th birthday), Herb^t 
Morrison, then foreign secretary, 
finally gave authorization to M15 to 
interrogate MacLean at 11 a.m. on 
the following Monday. The interro- 
gation was to be conducted by Wil- 
liam James Skardon, who had gained 
public recognition as “the man who 
broke Klaus Fuchs.” 

/ By mid-day on the 25th; Burgess 
learned from someone that time was ' 
running out. That evening he met 
with MacLean and had ai light meal 
at Beacon Shaw, Tatsfield, Mac- j 
Lean’s home, where he was intro* 
duced to Mrs. MacLean as ‘‘Roger 
Styles.” a Foreign Office colleague 
That night the two men boarded the 
channel ship Falaise at Southampton 
and began the first evasion on their^ 
passage to Moscow: > > 

Named'bybnelis Cr-v= . ■ . 

The “someone” who had provided 
the spies with such an immediate re> 
port- of the-precise terms of Morri- 
son’s decision had gained the confi- 
dence at a very high ievel in the 
Foreign Office or the security serv-^ 
Jce. To the MI5 officers who bore the 
.private outrage and pubiic. scorn, it 
.was evident that there was still 
another numbered mao., 

: In the 1977 book The Armies of 
Jgnoraace, mthoT W.R, Corson, in' 
describing intelligence successes 
based on.(J.S.-Israeli cooperation^ 
vwrote.,_a . .r... , 7 ^ 


. . Those in OSO, most notably 
James Angleton, were pleased to 
have the Israeli relationship to 
themselves. And over time, not only 
during the Truman years, the reia- ! 
tionship produced some remarkable ; 
results and intelligence coups. One ! 
in particular is worth mentioning ; 
briefly. It involves the identification | 
and subsequent manipulation of | 
three British intelligence officials ' 
who were Soviet spies. Donald Mac- 
Lean . . . Guy. Burgess . . . and Har- 
old Adrian Russell Philby .... As a 
result of the American-Imeli secret 
intelligence connection, each of 
these three spies was identified,. 
MacLean’s identification leading to ' 
Burgess’, thence to Phill^”s .... The 
subsequent manipulation, which in- 
cluded providing them with intelli- 
gence Information, to mislead the 
Soviets, makes the overall operation 
a classic case . . .” , 

"Identification” could have 
occurred as the result of any num- 
ber of chance circumstances. 
."Manipulation," in this context, con- 
veys the unambiguous use of an 
agent — perhaps still another num- 
bered man. , 

In this case it is“Basil”'who. as the 
fifth man, played a critical role in 
194949. “Basil" was uniquely quali- 
fied to influence and report on the 
activities of Donald MacLean. They 
shared a commonality of interests, 
friends and advantages. More impor- 
tantly, they were active Soviet 
I agents committed to strengthening 
the USSR by weakening the United 
' States. The main area of collabora- 
tion was in reporting to the Soviets 
the day-today progress of the US-UK 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
MacLean as a non-scientist looked to- 
“Basil.” a distinguished physicist, 
for technical advice. 


Soviets Slip Up ' ' ^ ■' - 

At the end of World War 0. botii 
the U.S. and British security ele- 
ments became aware of the loss of. 
important, highly classified infor- 
mation from the British Embassy in . 
Washington. Intensive investiga- 
tions were underway when the 
Soviet consulate in New York pro- 
vided a clue in the form of poor 
'radio communications security. The 


cosTium 
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lapse led to the decrypting of mes- 
sages to Moscow which named 
“Homer*' as the British Embassy spy. 

Surveillance of “BasiK’ disclosed 
bis association with MacLean in noc- 
turnal homosexual adventures. 
*‘Basir* was then approached sepa- 
rately and persuaded to accept re- 
cruitment by the U.S. rather than 
exposure and arrest as a Saviet 
agent “Basil” acquiesced, identified 
^^acLean as “Homer'* and for some 
time following, acted as a link be- 
tween MacLean and the Soviets in 
New York and Washington. ' 

Two years following the public ap^. 
pearance of Burgess and MacLean in 
Moscow, the “someone” who had 
warned Burgess of the Morrison 
decision to allow MIS to interrogate 
MacLean voluntarily approached 
the British security authorities and 
confessed his role. In exchange for a 
full disclosure of his work on befialf 
of the Soviets, he was not subjected 
to prosecution. He, too, had worked 
in the wartime MIS and, by reason of 
his “old boy” status^ and social 
prominence, retained close and con* 
tlnuing contact with seniors in the 
Foreign Office and the security seiV* 
ice. He is “Maurice,” the fourth man. 

In The Fourth Men — the new 
book which caused the public un- 
masking of art expert Anthonr 
Blunt as Maurice last month au- 
thor Anthony Boyle succeeds in 
presenting an engaging version of 
this bizarre story based on some hew 
evidence. In the introduction, he ac- 
knowledges the contributions by the 
FBI and CIA in releasing documents 
under the Freedom of Information 
Act Boyle also acknowledges the 
“personal guidance of former mem- 
bers of the American intelligence 
community which led [him] to the 
independent discovery of Basil and 
Maurice.” Although these unnamed 
Britons spied for the Soviet Union, 
both confessed:. “Basil when cor- 
nered in Washin^on and Maurice 
many years later in London.'* Both 
men were pardoned and received 
the assurance of governmental 
protection. To name them now, ac- 
cording to Boyle, would give rise to 
gray-mail proceedings based on 
extra-legal considerations involving 
US. and UK national security. 

Lit^inoys Insight ^ x-'- 

Boyle attributes the; idea of at* 
tempting to subvert; middle* and 
upper* class intellectnals to Maxim 
Litvinov, one-time Soviet envoy to 
London, who, amQngyP i«si.n«8 had 
an unusual undentanding of Eng- 
lish class structure and the peculiar . 
role of mutual trustiwhich bound.; 
theestablishibent. t , X 


Alexander Orlov, the dean of pre*. 
World War n intelligence defectors, 
saw the plan develop differently: 

. . Chiefs of the NKVD hit upon 
' an idea which solved this most dif- 
ficult problem (Le.. the penetration 
of and promotion within the British 
establishment] as if by magic. One of 
the chiefs approached the problem 
not only as an intelligence man but 
as a sociologist as well. ... 

“Accordingly, in the early 1930s, 
the NKVD residenturas concen- 
trated their energy on the recruit* 
,ment of young men of influential 
families. The political climate of that 
period was very favorable for such 
w undertaking, and the . . idea of 
joining a ‘secret society' held, a 
strong appeal for the young people 
who dreamed of a better world and 
of heroic deeds. : . . 

“What they wanted was a purpose 
in life and it seemed tcmem that 
they had found it. By tkeir mental 
makeup and outlook^thaf^eminded 
' one very much of the yowLM Russian 
Decembrists of the pastlentury. 
They brought into the %viei inteiul 


gence the true fervor of new converts and the ideal-j 
ism which their intelligence chiefs had lost long- 
ago. ..." 

m j 

Burgess went to Eton, MacLean to Gresham’s and ! 
Philby to Westminister school, each in thrn consid* . 
ered a natural forcing house for sons of the ruling : 
class. At Cambridge, new boys allied themselves ; 
with one of the prevailing three major sects: The 
Dandy/ Aesthetes, the Rogue/Rebels or the Hearties. ■ 
Burgess, MacLean and Philby — a homosexual, a 
bisexual and a heterosexual afflicted with satyria- 
sis — seem an odd troika for recruitment by the 
I Soviets. 

Disgusted With Russia 

While still at university each openly professed 
the conviction that communism was the only recipe . 
for a stable and just world. Later, each aligned him- 
self with the right wing and gave voice in support 
of Hitler, Muswlini and Franco. Each visited the 
Soviet Union and all three came away with what 
seems a sincere, though mild, disgust with the Rus- . 
sian people, preferring to defer final judgment 
until the “building of socialism in one country*’ had 
progressed beyond the chaos they witnessed. 

Throughout the Spanish civil war, the three 
maintained right-wing postures — Burgess with the 
BBC, Philby as a London Times correspondent with 
the Franco forces and MacLean as a rising Foreign 
Office diplomat. With the beginning of the Second 
War, Burgess joined the Special Operations Execu- 
tive and found a berth there for Philby. Later, 
Philby moved to MI6 where he was counter-intelli- 
gence chief for the Iberian section. 

Defector Betrayed - 

In September 194S, Konstantine Volkov ap- 
preached a British official in Istanbul and asked for 
political asylum in Britain for himself and his wife. 
He identified himself as an NKVD officer and 
claimed to know the true names of three Soviet 
agents operating within the British government, 
two in the Foreign Office and one as head of a 
counter-intelligence, organization in London. A re- 
port of the meeting was promptly sent to Maj. Geru i 
Stewart Menzies, chief of MI6, by pouch since Vol- 
kov had also reported that the Soviets were inter- 
cepting and successfully decrypting British.cypher 
traffic. Menzies proposed the dispatch of David Rob- . 
erts of MI6 to Istanbul to handle negotiations with . 
Volkov. Roberts claimed an unconquerable aver- 
sion to flying and Menzies then turned to Philby. 
asking that he depart London for Istanbul by air. 

Philby, on reading the Volkov file before leaving 
London, called for an urgent clandestine meeting 
with his Soviet controller in London and reported 
Volkov’s “treachery. ” By the time Philby arrived in 
Turkey, Volkov had been seized, brutally beaten 
and transported to the Soviet Union by a special 
milimry aircraft on an unscheduled flight Philby 
in his KGB-sanctioned version of the event con- 
cedes that Volkov’s information would have de- 
stroyed him had not the Soviets intervened. 

Lurid Behavior .V • 

Burgess’ outrageous beha^r, his drunkenness - 
and total disregard of personal hygiene formed the 
basts for the Evelyn Waugh character “Basil Seal” 
about whom Waugh wrote: ’*. . . He seldom de- 
scended to the artifice of the toilet . . Burgess . 
was flattered by Wangli’e attentions and took , 
several autographed first editions with him to Mos- 
'cow.-, : 

COlilTIiniES 
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MacLean's Uncontrollable rages and suicidal 
drinking bouts continued to be indulged by an im* 
plausibly forgiving Foreign Office. In 1963, when 
they were joined in Moscow by Philby. the melan- 
choly trio pretended fulfillment and gave a brave 
face to the West . . . 


Philby s former wife Aileen, deserted in-England, 
soon died. When Eleanor, his third wife, found Mos- 
cow uncongenial. Philby turned his attentions to 
Melinda MacLean. 


_ Burgess, unable to form easy homosexual rela- 
tionships in the workers’ paradise, was morose 
until the visiting Tom Driberg led him to an under- 
ground public convenience in Moscow where he 
met “questing male Slavs . . including Slava, the 
electrician who later became his roommate. Bur- 
gess died, pseudononymously. on aairon bed in the 
Moscow Botkin Hospital as Jim Andreyevich Eliot 
His brother Nigel, the’MacLeans, Philby and a 
mournful Slava attended the memorial service 
Burgess had bequeathed to Philby his books and 
clothes when he died. Among the books were the 
signed first editions of Waugh; among the clothes, a 
few Eton-made suits. MacLean’s eventual loss of his 
wife to Philby and the Burgess bequest were seen 
by the social historian Martin Green as “cessions of 
property which, perhaps, indicate the usual style of i 
transactions between Philby and his more flamboy- 
ant cohorts — each, in different ways, m^esubmis- I 
Sion to him. 


FewTrinmphsLefr ' 

Burgess is dead. MacLean is seldom seen. P'hilby’s 
last reported operational success was the theft of 
MacLean’s wife. 

Kim Philby is best remembered for his betrayals 
of British agents, Albanians, school chums, various 
wives and other women, the British Establishment, 
Volkov and the many service colleagues who have 
theirtrusL. 

Today he is redundant to the needs of modem 
Soviet intelligence, having little left to contribute 
and no other place to go. He lives in surroundings 
in which his urbanity and disarming stammer 
count for little. As a matter of course he lives iso- 


lated among people for whom’ he has always’ had 
and less respect. His Russian superiors 
know him for what he is, an aging, coniienital de- 
inore than 40 years ago for pur- 
ples which have been obscured by the passage of 

treachery who are 
ihere is a small, vindictive wish that he 
will live a very long life. u mai ue 

Unresolved Question 

ne Fourth Man seems to have had the advantage 
provided by the parable 
T service officers 

who had direct knowledge of the events gained 
while in positions of responsibility. Still unclear is 
the ^position that the US. permitted Philbys cock 
nnued participation in a joint US-UK operation in 
Albania at a time when his Soviet connections were 

suspicioned if not confirmed. 

. one-time chief of MIS and later 

° Augean task of restoring 

tne service. His political masters viewed the case as 
a manufactory of further embarrassment and ad* 
veree ^litical reaction. The temporizing of Eden 
pd others, who would not confront the problem 
inhibited the investigation and contributed to the 
massive damage. 

coMortably in England. Basil near 
Washington. Both have enjoyed distinguished pub- 
lic careers which have brought them high honors. 

It IS conceivable that their secret careers, though 
less well known, might have had greater import on 
the worhL Perhaps one day they will record the de- 
tails of their work as ideologically dfiven Soviet 
agents and document this nearly extinct species. 

ofBoyle'slha Fourth Man, 
f ®*il?® of Treasons, Blunt was Men- 

mied by Prime Minister Thatcher as Maurice. The 

Btitish press has named Wilfred Mann is BasiL 


I 
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CHICAGO DAILY CALUMET 
17 November 1979 



By Mark Klasling 

(Staff Writer) 

: The decisioai7to upboldf the con* 
viction of accusedspy. William Kam- 
piles by the 7th Circuit Court of Ap* 
peals Thursday has not halted action 
on the part of KampUes’ attorney to 
vindicate his client. 

Although all nine points of the ap- 
peal were rejected by the three-judge 
panel, attorney Michael Monico in- 
dicated yesterday that he will file a 
petition for an appeal review before 
the entire 7th Circuit, but will also file 
a motion in federal court in Hammond 
for a new trial. 

Kampiles, convicted one year ago 
today in Hammond before U.S. Judge 
Phil McNagny, remains locked up at 
the Metropolitan Correctional Center 
in Chicj^o, where he has been since 

his arrest Auga7, 1978. 

'*We may state all nine points 
again,” Monico stated. **We’re going 
to raise the same issues before the 
whole (appeal) panel.” 

The nine points dealt with the suf- 
ficiency of government evidence, the 
adequacy of the court’s handling of 
pre-trial publicity, the district court’s 
treatment of the Kampiles’- con* 
fession, Mohico’s allegation that 
Kampiles was coerced into confessing 
by FBI agents and the court’s refusal 
to grant the defense an hour’s con- 
tinuance to call a. witness in from 
Chicago. *. '■" 

The 29-page q>inion of the appeals 
court went into all nine points raised 
by Monico, but the attorney indicated 
yesterday he has another plan of at- 
tack for a retrial motion. . 

According to Monico, he plans to in- 
troduce evidence linl^ng two men con- 


"victed of espionage in California in 
early 1977 to the leaking of the same 
information Kampiles was convicted 
of selling in February and March of 
1978:' - *;;V- , - 

Monico cited thef April 29, 1979 
edition of The New York Times as 
providing sketchy information about 
convicted spies Andrew Lee and 
Christopher Boyce which alleged, 
Monico said, ”a year before Kampiles 
sold the documents, the Soviets had 
information about our photo satellite 
system.” 

“Exactly what .they (Lee and 
Boyce) had, I don’t know,” Monico 
admitted, “but the article said that 
among the hundreds of documents 
sold by Boyce and Lee were plans for 
theKH-11.” - I 

It is the technical manual for the 
KH-H orbiting surveilla nce satellite)^ 
that Kampiles was convicted of 
selling on a vacation to Greece. He 
received $3,000 from Soviet agent 
Michael Zavali for the booklet, and 
the .information compromised the 
U.S. space technology* and jeopar- 
dized the Strategic Arms Limitation 
.Treaty (SALT) II talks, according to 
;theCIA. . 

As a former CIA employee, Kam- 
piies had access to the KH-U manual 
every, day in his job, and was con- 
victed of taking the document before 
leaving the agency in November, 1977. 
He had Only worked for the agency for 
eight :months, and was allegedly^ 
having some problems with his job. 

However. Monico' is also disputing ' 
the CIA contention that the sale of the 
ddWlfflgnc llfifU5Ily compromised any 
U.Sf security or ? put the- SALT 
n^otiations in jeopardy. yWe have 


statements from Department' of 
Defense people who were at the SALK 
II talks that seem to contradict the 
statements of the CIA on the effects of 
the< alleged; compromise,”.j^onica 
said..: ^ 

Monico* added the motion will‘be 
filed for the new trial before McNa^y 
as well as the appeal review petition 
in the 7th Circuit within the month. 

Kampiles, 24, graduated from 
Chicago’s Washington High School, 
ll4th and Avenue 0, in 1972 and from 
Indiana University in 1975. He movedj 
to an apartment at 7645 Hohman Ave., | 
Munster, in mid-1978. He was arrested ; 
at the apartment six weeks after | 
moving in with Perry Felecos, a Mun-1 
s ter 'police ofHcer and lifelong friend. ! 

Kampiles’ mother, Nicoletta, still! 
lives in Hegewisch at 13558 Burley i 
Ave. . ... . j 
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THE WASHINGTON POST 
4 December 1979 


While House As]fl% Anns Finns to 


ByG«>rgeC.Trajoa 
Foot sutt Wrtttf 

coaaWOT t. 

S^'a.K3?5n»'‘-^ 

EjX''5S5jiiio« p»“ SStad 

White Souse Stott mem^ti 
bebell ot SALT IL • iv,* ■ » 

She termed the ciflle -wy routine. 

She answered 

il there w«s any White Houses 

Stotlon that ^ 

tracts would be linked to SALT I 

•“vl?^ersalda.callhW 
defense contractors add other Suw 
neM^arVte the “su^* stage to be 
Swed-later by White House brief- 
ings on the arms treaty.. \ ^ 

Most execuUres Wte 

SALT U. Wexler said, t^ toe WhWe 
House staffer who calleA toem om 

they would *»»»•, L 
top management. ^ * 

lirm-s stand oa the 
. Ope aerospace executive said lie 


waacaUed by Judy Mercado, a White 
House feUow working for Wexler, and 
asked if his firm, which is one of the 
nation's top defense contractors, 
would:get behind the treaty.^ : 

• -v ^:‘They want us to contact our con- 
cessional delegation," he 
them I would have to checkiwith my 
top management and report' back. 
They ‘dov this kind of thing all the 
time, r considered it routine." , 

' Mercado said she. called defense 

?^contnictors, ar weU-as otoery, on 1^ j 

half of SALT n. She replied. 1 woidd ; 
rather not . comment" when asked i 
what she had requested defchso con- 
tractors to-do. ‘ , 

j“0£ course, the Intent is to help us | 

^Ith SALT,? . Wexler said of the j)hone 
conversations with defense contractors* 
Mercado was‘ "doing nothingj- im- 
proper" in making those callSr* 

r Some defense executives>teld :^e 

Post that the calls seemed ta be whue 
House pressure to support the treaty. 

really shouldh*t~*feetHhet 

way, Wexler replied when told about 
this ’interpretation. Some businese^- 
ecutives wUl be for the treaty^,, spme 
will be against it, she said. I 

She put toe Carter admMstohfto^a 
SALT II lobbying in toe same cato 
‘gory as toe earlier effort to 
^case to the business jconunumto *!^ j 
^e PanamajCanal j I 


orSALTE 
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RyJOBTONTO/J^-l^l 


WASHINGTON - The Strategici 
Anns Limitatioii Treaty now awaiM 
ing Senate action is based on dbc^ 
tored inteUigence provided as lon« 
as 10 years ago by Henry Kissinger, 
according to hig^leyei officials of 
the Central Intelligence Agency and| 
the Department of State:: - v . : . .i| 

The first SALT treaty, signed by{ 
President Nizon and ratified by thei 
Senate-is 1972, was approved after 
Kissinger ordered: the suppression 
oPCLL intelligence showing tbet 
Rnsrians were ahead of -.the United; 
States in stral 


The technical assnmpUons 'raadei 
fori the first SALT agreement are| 
the.basis'for SALT IL bow beforei 
the U.S.' Senate. That technicall 
infoiioatioa was distorted axid so]^ 
presMd'by Kis^ger, then Presi^ 
dent Nixon's national security! 
adviser, officials said. .r V' ■--r'"! ' » •* 

One of the CIA officials involved 
in evaluating satellite infonnatioa| 
about Soviet missile capability was: 
John A Paisley, who diuppeared a. 
year ago on the Chesap^e HayJ 
Former and present CIA associates! 
of Paisley say he. became so dis<> 
gusted with the suppression of thel 
information that he quit the agency,| 
only to return in a role where be 
helped investigate counterintelli* 
gence chief James J. Angleton's sue* 
picions about Kissinger's loyalty. . . 

. The SALT n treaty was largely- 
drafted by William Hyiand; a KisH 
singer aide at SALT L Hyland left 
the Carter Administration last wioH 
ter to become Kissinger's ocea-H 
sional spokesman and aide:. He] 
declined comreenti on. tho chafes; 
saying only, “We have nothing to say 
to you about this.7 Kissinger hiznseifi 
did not return phone calis...'^t . <Vl s;! 

Evidence that: Kissinger .orderi^: 
the information- suppressed,, and 
replaced with doctored infonita>| 
tion, comes from toyranking gov4 
emment officials who served in the] 
CIA, State and Defense depart 
menb between 1969 and 1972 when 
these events took pIacfe.;.C;:=S;?^:^..»«< 


According.to present and former' 
CIA officials, a secret bureaucratic; 
civQ warbegan in the spy agency ih : 
1969 when- Kissinger asked' the} 
CIA's Office of Strategie Research I 
ta withhold- data from certain milT-i 
tary leaders, including members of; 
the- Joint Chiefs of Staff.. Kissinger 
feared, that such information would; 
damage-his- effortr-to achieve- 
detente with tbe Soviets and to; 
negotiatcsnceessfnlly an armslimi^ 

tationtreaty..?'*V'J^-frV':s;«j.''tt;^^s 

Among the officials confirming 
Kissinger's actions was Dr..Ray- 
mond S. Cllnev who- was in charge of 
strategic nuclear information for 
both the State Department and the 
CIA during. 3\h years spanned! 
thenegotiations.vJ'Lv'”.?., 

Kissinger lied about about hum-; 
bers and accuracy of Soviet, war^l 
heads to “mute opposition to SALT I. 
and get the tyeaty he wanted,” piM> 
said. • 

“Kissinger feared'the estimate 
the CIA had ^vea him would have; 
given enemiesof the treaty enoughi 
ammunition toi see.tbat it never: 
passed . t hej-S eri at e ._Cllnel 

nnmben^t ofi 
Ids hat,* Cline cha^ged;-and be did it 
to “get the treaty through because] 
he (fida’t have confidence thatthel 
facts wm on his side' 

; Sen. Joseph R. Biden Jr., D>DeL,[j 
said Uut “at a minimum there was|l 
confusion created by some, of the l 
assertions Xlssmger made at SALT!^ 
r and after SALT I that related toj; 
.what the Soviets did have and what!; 
they didn’t have- and what they, 
would do,. Some pwple* say that.weJ 
just gof'outbargaii^ others 'saidil 

M Vi 1. ........ fi... at * 


'^<r!There;u,neqiMs|d(»r:that;some7:^ 
uing'wehtwroogi* said BidiMi,"wbo1 
is a., member of the Senate ^ect 
Committee on Intelligence, the Sen-t 
ate committee ch^ed with' pa»| 
ing on the strategic vdification of! 
SALT 


; • Biden, a treaty proponent, said] 
national security prevented, him 
from commenting directly on areas 
that Kissinger .“may -have misled! 
the nation ooi.*?-: ; •• ‘ - t^i • •- 

Cline charged that Kissinger went 
to Moscow in 1972 to negotiate the; 
final treaty terms with the Russians! 
but left in Helsinki various- CIAj 
strategic weapons experts who; 
could have advised Kissinger oni 
whether the Soviets were tellihg the 
truth about their capabilities. Ang-j 
leton says that Kissinger’s solo; 



Imow exactly what was agreed to in 
the Soviet Union, nor wtot we gavel 
awayrto get thA agreement,” saidi 
ICline, who has become: a stron 


a 


_ : According: to Senate- fiitelligence! 
Committee sbiurces and Cline, Kis:;-. 
singer tried to t“play. it both waysi 
with, intelligeoce.” Cline; said: tbati 
before the -SALT talks Kissinger} 
heeded a “stick to get the Russiansi 
•to the table so he decided to-try andj 
scare the- President and Congress: 
.into believing that the- Soviets bad' 
caughtup with us in MIRVs in orderi 
to get more ICBM (intercontinental! 
.bauistic missile)- fundin^to mfiini> 
fdate the.Soviets, MIRVs are multi- 
'pie- independently' targetable 
re^try vehicles, mi^es with sev-'; 
eral warheads'; which can .be 
directed to different targets. --- 
^t-Accordingto.Cline, in 1969. Kis-} 
singer tried to block CTAintelli-' 
'gence showing.lhe Soviets were 
unable- to outfit their ICBMs with 
multiple warheads that conld.be{ 
'directed- tn different.ltargets.fionri 
bne rocket ViK" “ ' 


CONTINUED 
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Kissinger ioMted that Edward W. j 
Proctor, then head of the CIA’s, 
Office of Stratepc Research, hav« 
his staff rewrite data Jmd interpret| 
intelligence to show that the Soviets) 
yren far ahead the Unitrf 

♦hi* technology, according .to Cline 
and CIA sources.; ^ 

•He did this because- he' wan w 

heavy, new U.S. expenditures that 
ClA mtelligence showed was unne- 
cessary to stay: ahead of the 
^ian*: Our intelligence showw me 
Soviets had MIRVs in a sense* but 
that they could'only lob shyeral 
bombs from the-same miss^, *“ 
^almost a.random Ia»Wbn,^ ame 
’said-^The former._CIA and.Sta^ 

Dedarttnent official Mid ^ericanl 

te<Snolbgy since 196» 1“^ 
such- a level that. ‘we could targeU 
individual warheads up to within 
half a mile of the nuclear target J 

^ According to Cline, “Ki»mge^ 
usual got his way and won the bmv 

fight and got the president to for] 
eSa defense fwds.” JStiM 

agreed to start arms limitatiOT, 
t5lts because they saw an incre^i 

strategic threat from the^Unit^ 
States sources said,but m the fallof 
1969 Kisringec tad *1??^ 

«iCIA spy^.tateliites Bad spotty a 1 
new generation oI Soviet 
being tested that ha* the lifting 
Tcapacity that would allow them to 
‘use powerful enough nucUar 
Vlevicea to destroy American- 
iuteman silos in a single pre^pUve 
♦•first strike.’’ A first strike, is an 
Attack that is designed to prevent m 
enemy from responding in a^ 
atomic war by destroying -all the) 
enemy's ICBMs ““It 

Information that the Soviets had a 
generation, of heavy_ missiles, 

came from telemetry picked up 
-SJJr.the Pacific d«^^ Soviet 

rocket tests in the snmm« of IS^ 
.The..informatlon-.wM 
■from the National Sei^ty Agw^ 
to Paisler, Proctor's chief deptt^..^i 
Paisley .urged 

tihe’Jotat/ .i.i 


White Honselmmediately of the. 
alarming findings. For the first 
^e the heavy Soviet rockets were 
accurate enough to chance a first 
strike on the U.S. nuclear, missile 
fleet • : 

- According to a. Paisley deputy 
who sat in on a meeting between the 
two men. Paisley argued that “our 
light Polaris and Minuteman .mis- 
sto. carried warheads' lea than 
one-eighth .the sixe^ ofiithe Soviet. 
ICBMs. Our. warbeadsfcbuld never, 
be succ'essfur at’ar, similar/ first, 
stolka attackf.vrithauayhppeitf sw> 
cess.”^ • • 

* Proctor, according to-the source, 
told Pairiey that be would make a 
decision in a few dayr and get back 
to According to Paislt^s wife, 

Maryann, her husband- thought 
Proctor wu putting him off. “John 
didn’t abide by fooling around with 
tha kind of intelligence for any rea-j 
son. He thought it was unlike Ed to 
hold it back. Ed explained to John 
that the idformation could get in the 
hands of the tawta.and cause prob- 
lems.* .. 'i 

V'; CIA associates of Paisley who 
-asked not to be identified say Pais- 
ley’s battle with.' Proctor cansed 
Paisley to lead n mini-rebellion 
against Kissinger-and several top 
CIA officials after’ he learned, 
through friends at the Defense 
Depaitont, that Proctor bad dis- 
torted intelligence, reports put 
together by Paisley and his stafL ■ ; 

Pawey.said that “John con- 
fronted his mentor and bos^* Proc- 
tor, over the issue: She said Proctor 
refused Paisley’s request to feed the 
correct mtelligence through normal 
.military and other intelligence 
'experts because .-•it conld give- 
hawks ammnmtioa*-'7y-S;'i\^^j«.\V^'£j 
Bfrs. Paisley said her- husband 
broke with' Proctor in late 1989. 

. Paisley's colleagues at the CIA say 
he began to leak the secret inf oima- 
'tioB to the Pentagon, and. National 
Security Agency- as well-as. some 

- powerfol.memben of Congress. 

? Proctor was unavailableforcom- 
;ment The CIA, through spokesman 
Dale Peterson, refused My comr 


hnsband quit the CIA Md accepted a 
♦job at the Departinent'oM)efense 
She said.Paisley remained^therd 
only a few wedcs befo^returaud 
to tte 


.-.Within'one month; his'assodaies' 
uy,-AngIeton recruited Paisley ihto^ 
counterintelligence under the cover/ 
of his old analyst’s role; This fime,’ 
howew. Paisley was convinced hcN 


laa to protect the work of the i 
agency from Kissinger ata otbds in j 
the Nixon administration/ He 
agreed to come back to help •plug | 
leaks,* as one former colleague of : 
Paisley described his job;. ■ •— . • ! 

With Angleton’s hdp. Paisley was , 
assi^ed to the SALT I negotiatioos < 
in Vienna and later Helsitod during ’ 
1971 and 1972 as a Rusaiao-speak- 1 

.via realit7;;Paisle>r^wa5 attemptn 
Tng to,discover if,ther^ was any- 
;y^dity I charges; that: KissingerJ 
>ttaSovietagtmt;ao invesfigatioo] 
ta whicli^Angletoa put his entires 
European counterespionage efforts 


in 107L 


« ■■'r* 


. .-One retired counterintelligence) 
employee, Claire E.Pet^, said that; 
.in 1970, •Angleton orderei me to’ 
investigate Kissinger for possible/ 
tin to the Soviet KGB. Jim thought j 
be might be- a. Russian agent. We 
'could never find hard evidence one! 


way or the 'other~3o it was' 
diepped.*' , r-' j 
to an interv iew. Angleton said,! 
'•Kissinser. :azalnst all our advi^: 
irould repeatedly meet with Soviet { 
officials alone. He would refuse to 
he briefed before or after the^e 
meetings..! thought this put ouri 
securi^ in jeopardy. He could havej 
either deliberately or inadvertently 
leaked something important* : 

; V Angleton him^ will not com-H 
ment directly on agency operafions ) 
he was involved in, nor will he con-/ 
.firm for the record My role regard-i 
ing Pauley. He does admit meeting] 
.with Mrs. Paisky last summer- to:| 
discuss her. huiwd's relationship^ 
!with Angleton/ ’ j 

’-.V Palsies split with Proctor nhited'l 
a group of CIA analysts against) 
JF*roctor. According to one of these I 
CIA officers; ‘We began calling him : 
Ed Proctor the data doctor. He was j 
Kissinger’s man and he got) 
reward^ for it* to 1970 Proctor j 


.ird elevated to job of deputy direc- 
ar for inteUigenee at_toeCIA. 
r'^TSliesays, to thisTday ‘Klsdngec 
has not explained what happened at 
SALT Md I don’t think you find out! 
]what went on in his memoirs' 
'eitherJL w-Zir'u* • •,»' ’Vk- 
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ARTICLS AFF£Afi£D 
eN PAGE, 


IIEW YORK TDffiS 
2 DECEI4BER 1979 

What PriM SALT? " 
Quite Considerable 

Among the Ruons Henry A. Xi»ia> 
ger is not very popular at the State De- 
partment and the White House aM>y» 
days is his lukewarm, at best, siq>port 
for SALT II, even though be drafted 
two^hirds of the . arms limitatioa 
treaty whilehe was Secretary of States 
Mr. Kissinger, the charge goes,, is 
. playing politics to win the hearts and 
minds of Repubiican Presidential can- 
‘ didates.. ■ .. ; 

, Neverthdest,: last week D^e^ 
Secretary Harold Brown negotiatsd 
personally with Mr. Kissinger and 
Sam Nunn, the Georgia Democrat who. 
is the Senate's reigning expert on mili^ . 
tary affairs, over higher levels of de-^' 
fense spending. Such is the Admiaini»- 
tratioo's need to win wavering ske^ 
tics on SALT, that when Mr. Nunn told 
Mr. Brown that Mr. Kissinger would 
,'be p r ese n t tor their private talk, the 
DefenseSeecetarydidnotobject. - 
^ M«w to the point,, the Administra-. 
tion approved a rise of nearly 9 per- 
cent ( President Carter bad earlier an- 
nounced 3) for the fiscal year begin- 
ning OcL 1, 19M. That would mean a 
Penugoo appropriations request near 
Sieo billion; the current (19^ ymur's 
request wasS13S.6 billion. 

Even more spending may not push 
SALT through the Senate. A draft re- 
port by the Armed S ervi c es Commit- 
tee, disclosed: last we^ recom- 
mended "major dianges" in the 
treaty text, indodingdiminating Mos- 
cow's "heavy" intercontinental mis- 
siles and limiting itt Backfire bomber 
(not covered by the treaty). Examina- 
tion of those. supporting the report 
raises to seven tbe antitreaty Demo- 
crats now in the open..Tbat meais at 
least 19 R^ublicans are needed for 
ratiOcatioii, a prospect that; at the mo- . 
meaL'isdoubtfult’^' ‘ ? 

Barbara Slaving 
: and Milt Frendenheim : 
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"ARTICLE APPEARED THE WASHINGTON POST 

ON PAGE . 2 December 1979 


S enate'S ALT Debate 
pot Seen Likely 
iTo Begin This Year 

21 - Robert G. Kaiser , 

a I . IVMUBston Foit Ststt Wrt^ ^ - 

a! Because of the- Iraniair crisis and an <^ercrowded 
JJi^ngresslonal calendar, the Senate debate oit- the 
5<\LT II treaty Is unlikely ta beguf this year,vSenate 
go urces predicted last 

* * Pro- and anti-SALT maneuvering ; eondhueS' in? 
^nsely in the Senate, hut both siaes now expect the 
fioor debate to be^n in earnest no^ seiner than^ Jan- 
uary. It may ber diflicult ta get a final vote on the^ 
Jneaty before the New Hamp^iire primal^ Feb, 
86, some Senate sources say->-'' T- ' 

« Friends and 'fdes of the^ treaty agree, t^t^'^ntin- 
lied slippage in the SALT timetable ia likely to help^ 
the treaty's opponmits more than theCart«r admin-^ 
istration. V ' - ^ 

The' Senate nujority leader, Robert C 
W.Va.), has expressed dlsznay at the propsbet that 
SALT will be on the floor during the presidential 
primaries, but that now appears to be inevltaUe.. 

Byrd told reporters yesterday that in view of Sem 
ate delays on the windfall profits tax bill and of the 
need for a week or so for the Armed Services Com- 
mittee to study -five-year proiection^ for military 
spending, it's only marginally likely that the treaty 
would even be made the pending. Senate hnsinessj 
before the scheduled Dec. 21 adjournment And that 
final vote wouldn't come until nmny wee^ periiaps 
months, into the 1980 session. : v' • “ 

t. Some opponents of, the ^aty scored public rela^ 
3(ons points iMt weekr wi^, a strategic leak oT a 
draft report* that the^Sehate Armed Services Com- 
Snittee may consider soon that is sharply critical of 
Zt^LTiL . - - 4 

Aides to senators hostile to SALT II leaked the 
document- a -Sl-page. report yrritten^^by. staffers 
J}{hich had no^officiaL status^ and^claOhei^ that^ll 
members of the 17 member committee would en- 
’Sbrse it ^ '7:^ ^ ^ 

At leas^ one of the- alleg^rlLsupporterSi^ Roberti 
Sforgan.. (D-N.O,.^aaid he ...would oppose^ the pro- 
IJj^sed reportTbr. tf comes beforw the committ^, but{ 
*4here appeared*to be majority support* for a strong 
l3btMreaty statement if the committee decides to 
;vnake an^r statement of this kind. ; - ^ / . 

2! Treaties are outside the Jurisdiction oi the Anned| 
Services Committee, and some senators, probably 
including Chairman John C Stennis (D-IVliss.), may 
appose a committee finding on SALT n. , 


'C ' Treaty supporters on the committee were angered ^ 
by the leaks. One;. Gary Hart (D-Colo.). called the * 
leaked draft report hoax," since it bad no official 
status, and had not even been circulated to the fulli 
committee. | 

Numerous aides and other Senate sources said! 
’^the report was the work of Richard Perle, the re-! 
sourceful defense policy aide to Sen Henry M. Jack- 1 
son (D-Wash.).. Perle acknowledged helping write 
the report, which he called a ^'collaborative effort" 
of several Senate offices. ^ ^ ^ 

Behind the scenes last wWk* the Cartw admlnis- 
tration continued its efforts to placate senators (and 
^former secretary of state- Henry A.. Kissinger), who 
have demanded increased defense spending as the. 
price for their support of SALT XL ^ 

Defense Secretary Harold Brown met during tha 
week with Sen. Sam. Nunn (D-Ga.) and Kissinger,* 
and with both; Byrd and Stennis to discuss additions ' 
to the defense budget Administration officials have 
hlso met with more dovish senators who are unen- 
4huslastic about increased defense spending to ex* 
i}iain. their position. - 

I !lccording td^wellrplaced sources, the president ia* 
•likely?ta< approve- a 3.6 percent real increase, after j 
inflation, in the fiscalT981 defense budget This it a * 
•mu ch bigger increase than Carter planned before j 
l^ensesspending.^ became an issue in the SALT de-: 

J J2h tha subsequent, four years, these sources said, 
Che president will probably propose annual in- 
}:reases of more than 4 percent per year in defense i 
ependingi,. If . appropriated,, taese increases could ^ 
}^ng the defense budget close ta $200 billion a year 
bv^l985^ However, strong congressional pppoaition 
bn^uch increases is expected.' 

I S^unn declined to say last week what his Inclinar 
tiens on SALT are, adding that he wanted to wait . 
'fotr the president’s final decisions on the defense*! 
Jbddget, which may come this week. j 

‘ Some SALT opponents in the Senate began pre-| 
' dieting that Nunn would end up supporting the« 
treaty, though perhaps not with much enthusiasm..' 
Administration lobbyists regard his support as cru-l 

Cialw, (r. - ..V . i 
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By Arthur maey Cox 

I N TWO WEEKS the NATO affiance^wift dedde 
whether to deploy 464 giouod*launched cruise misailes 
in Europe which have sufficient range to destroy targets 
in the S^et Union. This propoeal is ill-ccmceivM not 
because Soviet Pmident Brezhnev and Foreign Minister 
Gromyko oppose it, but because it may mark the end of 
,*any farther arms control agreements and a su b stan t ial 
t incieaae in the possibility oi accidental nuclear war. The 
^-nuclear weapon package for NATO is directly tied to the 
'SALT n treaty, but it abandons an essential principle of 
^^ALT even brfore the treaty is testified by the S^tOil 
I Giound-laundied cruise missiles cannot be mo ni t o r ed by 
r intelliguice. ^ Aey are dqjtoyed, verification of a SALT 
-in agreement will be virtu^ impoesibl^ 

It has long been^inderstood tiiat neither the United 
I States nor the Soviet Union would, risk arms cmitrol ag* 

; leements baaed on trust During the seven yean of com- 
^plex negotiaticm of SALT 11 both sides m^e compro* 

* mises to enhance vetificatiao because they knew that noi 
■ treaty was poesible without insurance against cheating;! 

1 Perhaps the most controvenial issue of negotiations, 
*fiom t^ standpoint was the oontrtd of ground-- and 
; sea-launched cruise missiles. . . 

« ' The control of these weapons was so difficulh in fiict, 
'that the SALT II treaty merely postpones a final deci- 
^sion. '^e protocol tovthe 
'S.4LT n treaty provides 
;t^t “each party undertake* 

Inot to deploy cruise missiles 
' capable of a range in excess 
of 600 kUometers [360 mOee} 

;oa sea-based launchers or on 
land-based launchers.” 

^60-mila range limit iaiim^ 
portant because' weapon* 
based: in Europe couldinot • T,,' 

reach tiie Soviet Union at that dbtance. The protocol, an 
integral part of the treaty, remains in force until De&^SI, 
-198L 

Attached to the SALT H treaty are the a^r^ “Prind- 
plM and Basic Guidelines for Subsequent Negotiations” 
which Presidents Carter and Brezhnev signed in Vienna 
on June 18. These guldelmes c^ for resolution of ^ is- 
sues included in the protocol in. the cont ext of-“gignifi- 
rcantand substantial reductkms in tto number of strate- 
ilgic offensive arms, induding restrictions <m the dsvdo^ 
;ment, testing and deployment ^ new typm of strate^ 
t offensive arms and on modernization of existing strate^ 





’offendve arms.” The intuit of this language is dear. 
'Both sides have agreed to cut existing fotcea, rather thaa 
^deploy additional weapons. ' -'.-eiijTa 

But the NATO proposal caDa for the deidoynient of 
Peishmg. II> bdhs&; mndlM. a^ ,4^ ground^; 


•108 

m 


lamidied cruise missiles with a range of more than 1,000 
-n^es each to be located in West (^imany, Britain, Bel-' 
gium and Italy. The NATO decision will also indude a' 
-yet^unspedfi^ but direc^ linked, propoeal to &e 
Soviets to negotiate a reduction of medium-range n»H*sr 
wevotas in rampe and Western Russia. . 


The justification for the new NATO weapons is that 
the Soviets have been modernizing their medium-range 
weapons- by depleting about 100 mobile SS20 ballistic, 
missiles, eadi with three warheads and about 90 super-i 
semie Backfire bombers. Neither of these weapons is con-] 
trolled by SALT n, thou^ Brezhnev in a letter to Carter ! 
has made a amimitment to limit the deployment of the 
Backfire to 30 a year withno refiieling czpadty. 

Both sides have had medium-range systems ance the 
19508. The United States has fotwara-based aystms ca- 
' pable of reaching the Soviet Union, induding bombus 
located in Britain and on dretaft carriers, as wdl as, 
Poseidon submarines, carrying almost 500 warheads, 
which are assqpied to the NATO comman<L Both Britaini 
and France ^ye their own independent nudeu foroesl 
enable of hitting Soviet dties. The medium-range niK{ 
d^ forces have been essentially balanced for years^ 

. Howevar, mics tiie Soviet weapons are more modem it is 
"daimed that they must be matdied by NATO. 

. It inight make sense to plan the deployment of the 
Pershing n, which is a ballistic missile wi^ diatacteris- 
' tics somewhat similar to the SS20. It might make sense 
also to build a new bomber as advanced as the Backfire. 
Butitmalmanosenseatalltoplantodepioytbsgzound- 
. launched cruise missile.- — 

Iheae weapons are sosmaO, about 18 feet knty and two 
feet wide, timt th^ can be easQy hidden, easily movedi 
and easily launched fiom mobile launchers. Modem in- 
telligence technology has amazii^ capabilities, but iti 
cannot provide adequate informatuHi on the locationand i 
numben of ground- and sea-launched cruise missilee.i 
: Adequate venfication would be in^Masible. The deid(qr*i 
ment of ground- and sea-launched cruise nii«ril«« wouldt 
■ provoke an unrestrained arms race with rx> way to put4 
the genie back in the bottle. ' . . . j 

UB. proponents of the cruise missile deployment deci-j 
sion come from opposing camps, pairing for strange b^-' 
fellows indeed. The opponents of arms control tire* 
SALT n tre^ see the decision as a poesible means toi 
kill the SALT process. /Diey are not concerned aboutj 


PONTINUED 
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venficatioQ, because they oppose the tzeaiy.They beiieve 
we should use our technological advanta^ to reassert 
our nuclear, supwiority. We have a lead in cruise miaaile 
technology which w« should e^loit, th^ believe. Eur»j 
therinore, they note that the ground*laimched cruise 
raiaeilM still have longer range than the Petahing Ha and 
can be produced a year or two faster. 

The conventional wisdom in the Carter administratian, 
however, is that a NATO dedskm to deploy the weapons 
now will provide a bargainings chip which will advance 
the cause ol arms cont^ in the next round of negotisf 
tions. Theoretically it would a^tpear that a-NATO com* 
mitinent to deploy the weapons -would- strengthen the 
hand of Western negotiators to preas the Sovieita to reel 
cutbacks. 

■ But the history of the nndearanm race, so to, dnaoiK' 
atratee tiw opposite. Onc» the dedskm- to deploy the new 
weapon is nim.tiie beigain is kiet» because the Soviets 
invariably counter vnth i^tkaial weapons of thdr own 
in order to strengthen their bargaining, pontion. Botirl 
Bredmev and Gromykb'have stated that this would b»| 
their position.. Whetheiv)hat inaves to be-true or not, a 
dedsion to dqiloy weapons mevitably.generates so mack 
tnnrwntatmL military, 'teghnological and; 

*»udgetary— tiiat it becomes- vMydifBwilt to reverse. - 
T& dedskm to depli^ in^^& warheads (MIRV) on 
' ^ l.c,^ourmiaailesm 1970 was siq>> 

• ’--li id' 

5^^ • the tech- 

L ndogy and. placed multqile 
^r^^jwaiheada on their- b^rodc^ 
ir^etali^^/nis results is that we 
..w hie less secure today than we 
.^'were in lOTO. ff we had ne-j 
gotiated a ban on MIRV ber 
fore making a dedskm to deploy we would be more se^ 
curei and we wnild have' sa:^ bOlkme of doUats. The 
nal barguning chq» ia the dedskm. itself betoe it is- 
made.- ::'.' ■ - 

^ ^ H ■ t 



to be a bargaining] 
-^r^chip» but there war no bar- 
^f-fsin. Uve years latar-the 


Li the case of aNATO dedskm in December it is true 
tiiat no sictkm inll be taken until theparHamente of the 
NATO govMnments have approved the action, and until 
the weqxms have been pr^uced,. tested and dmloyed, 
which.may tal» three or four years. The West Gernum 
government of Cbancdlar Hdi^ Sdimidt h sensi- 

tive to the- implications the looming dedsi<m.-West 
Germany would recdve the largeet share of the new 
weiQxma. If they are depk^md, it would be the first time 
that nudaar weapcm capable of stnkiiv the Soviet 
Union wetebcaM bn Goman soO. 

Schmidt has br^ that NATO make dear'ltd the 
Soviet Union Its willingness to negotute on the deploy-^ 
meat of new medium-range nudear nisstles in Europe. 
Sdunidt is wQluigto go along with a NATO dedsion but 
se^ negotbtiona with Moscoif^ axe successful it 
might not be nece88ary'''to devriop aR oTthe weapons, 
periiape- only a- fsw and in tiie ideal- caaa,'ah8olutehr 
none.” Schnddt doea not want to jMpardisa the benefits 
to West Germany of the detente with the East ediich hei 
and Willy Brandt have negotiated.' 

Henry Kisainger, in a September spe^ in Brussel^ 
created a furor.fy questioning the. plauubflity of NATO’s 
continaing reliance on the U.Sjuidear lunbrella to its 
future security, because titer UnitedjStates no longer:haa 
strategb superi o r i t y over Ihiwa. Since then^ many edito-' 
xtowiitarsaDd-oolumniBtsbmre'tiserted thatthexe/must] 



be a boildiqt of theater nudear tocea in Europe^ so timt 
invoking the U.S. stratedo nudear gurantM doea not 

become Europe’s only option in a ronflid. This argument 
is wrong on aU counts. 

Unlika the indepedent Frendx and British nudear for- 
ces, the proposed NATO weap<^ will be owned, oper- 
ated and controlled by the United States. In fact, the 
West Germans have stated categorically that th^ will 
not accept the two-key system whereby a dedsion to! 
send a midixiT weapon toward Russia would be sha^ by 
the United States and Germany. Ibus, a dedsion to 
laundi would be an American decision, whether the 
wesgxma used are based in the United States or in 
Europe.- 

NATO would not gain any greater assurance of piateo- 
tion than it haa todsy.The president of the Unted State# 
would still malra the dsdsion and UB. dtiee would be 
equally theatened by Soviet retaliation. Moreover, the 
deployment of these weapons in Europe would guarantee 
that the NATO member states would be earbr targets of 
Soviet rod^ in the event of war. What would be tbs se- 
curity benefit to Western Europe? 

- And why should the NATO governments be subjected 
to this am arging political tuimoil, which may weaken thei 
alliance? Furthermore, why should the U.S. taxpayer , bei 
subjected to the substantial cost of producing thesej 
weapons if, afto aR it is not intended that th^ dtouldi 
be depbyed? implications of the cruise missile de-i 
ployment have not been thought through, nor have they 
[been debated. * .! 

' The best course would be to NATO to adopt the-poei^ 
:tion recently taken by the Danish government OMunarlB 
has called to a six-month postponement of the NATO 
dedsion to ascertain whether the Soviets are willing td 
negotieta mutual cuts,induding the level of their SS20at 
and Backfire bombm. If so, the negotiations- would] 
begin at oncsi If riot, NATO would move ahead, .u r.v ■ h 


i Arthur Cox is a former State 

iofficial who writes and lectures on US.-Sodi^ affairs. 

|cnd^arn»c^I v -^*1 
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ow to Learn to Start Worryinj 
: And Care About SALT 



/ do have deep reservations about 
some of the aspects of SALT /A but I 
think you*U note that when I said deep 
reservations I was focusing with great- 
er priority on the concept of American 
defense in the central strategic area 
and the evolution of thougfit and the 
trending toward first parity, and then 
what we call in the trade "^minimum 
deterrence** or **assured destruction** 
or **!aunch on warning concepts,** 
which really place our posture in a 
position where the Americans have 
really no alternative but to indulge in 
population destruction in a crisis with 
the Soviet Union that*s nuclear in 
character, when you follow the scenario 
through the doomsday application. 
-general Alexander Haig (Retired) 

Someone— usually an expert— is al« 
most always saying something like that 
about the SALT T1 treaty, which is 


Maybe we shoutdn^t dismiss 
doomsday scenarios. 

probably why no one listens and why 
more than 50 percent of the respon* 
dents in a nationwide poll could not 
even name the two countries who are 
parties to the agreement (us and them). 
But just because most of us don’t know 
anything about SALT doesn’t mean it’s 
not Important. It is. 

The second Strategic Arms Llmita<» 
tion Treaty (SALT II) is now before 
the Senate for ratification. It’s chances 
are iffy— at best. As usual, many of 
our representatives, the ones we elect 
to supposedly exercise their judgment, 
are looking to public opinion (the kind 
measured by Gallup and company) 
to clue them in on how to vote. What 
follows then is a layman’s guide to a 
few of the arguments and issues sur- 


rounding SALT, wi 
sis on the question of verification- 
defined simply as our ability to de- 
tect Soviet cheating once, the treaty is 
in effect. 

□ What SALT is not: SALT is not, ■ 
as its title would have us believe, an 
erms^Umitation treaty. That goal, a 
true reduction in Soviet and American 
arsenals, will come in SALT III — or 
so say the treaty’s proponents. SALT 
II, say its supporters, and SALT I be- 
fore it arc merely part of a long proc- 
ess, a feeling-out, a dialogue, a way to 
develop the understanding and trust 
which will permit true arms control 
next time — which is what SALT I’s 
proponents originally, and incorrectly, 
prophesied for SALT 11. In any event, j 
as Senator Moynihan has written,^ | 
"whatever else SALT I might have ' 
done, it accomplished little by way of | 
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limiting strategic offensive arms.” And, ; min. A common scenario runs some* comes as a shock. In the Berlin crisis 
says the Wall Strett journal, “it is by jjjis: The Russians cheat on our theater position was clearly ua- 

now an uncontested fact that during SALT agreement and develop the favorable; we relied entirely on our 

detente and under SALT 1 we have capability to take out our land-based strategic nuclear superiority to face 

witnessed a massive Soviet military Minuteman missile force. We would down Chairman .Khrushchev s ultim^ 

buildup.” stiU have our submarine-based nuclear turn. In Cuba, the Soviet Uiuon faced 

What about SALT II? Here’s Wil- missiles and our strategic bombers— a position of both theater inferiority 

liam Perry, undersecretary of defense enough, presumably, to wipe out the and strategic inferiority; they withdrew 

for research and engineering: ‘T antic- Soviets— but before the president or- the missiles they were deploying." 

ipate that [under SALT III the Soviet ders the retaliatory strike the Russian Nitze goes farther; As the Soviets , 
Union will continue to pursue the mod- high command offers us an option: We gained nuclear strength, we could no 

emization of their ICBM program and -o gbead and launch against the longer have our way. Thus, he says, "in 

that we will respond to that, so that soviet Union, in which case, the Ruv the 1973 Middle East crisU, the theater 

both sides then will continue to have {gji they will simply launch and the strategic nuclear balances were 

significant increases in nuclear war- g^d destroy the remainder of the more balanced, [sol both sides corn- 

heads. That is the bad news. The good United Sutes, not merely our Minute- promised. 

news [here it comes again! ... is that jay the Russians, we can stop "The nuclear balance is only one ele- 

SALT II also esUblishes a process and j^ere. You Americans cmi accept the ment in the overall power balance. But 

goals. The most significant goal [em- toss of your missiles— and the collateral in the Soviet view, it is the fulcrum 

phasis mine! is the one to achieve a ‘ j^j, jgy, 5 million, but not 150 mil- upon which all other levers of influence 

real reduction in nuclear weapons." lion, people. And, best of all, you —military, economic or political— 

And so on. . Americans don’t even have to turn rest." , , „ 

over your own country. How ^ut To. the Nitze crowd the RuMians | 

□ The death of MAD: To many jojng. mher countries? How /about have invalidated MAD, thus forcing us ^ 

proponents of SALT, Dr. Perry has hit America getting out of Western Europe? into a new ball game— where the other 

the nail on the head: The process is Would a president of the United States guy is winning and the consequences 

everything. No matter that both SALT yjgy jueb a demand? Would he, as are dire. "Strategic [nuclear] superior- 

treaties ratify the arms race; at some t},ay jgy in Haig’s trade, go the route ity " «ays Moynihan, "is the ability to 

point all the talking and negotiating qJ "damage limitation"? Would he sell make other people do what you want 

will help us to trust each other, and Qyj Europe to save the United States? them to do." 

then, finally, real arms reduction can ' . c 

begin. Behind this thinking lies MAD -pbere is another, perhaps more □ Watch out: Assume that the So- 

the doctrine of "mutual assured de- realistic theory concerning the advan- viets seek (may already possess) nu- 

struction," the rationale of deterrence. rg™ gained by nuclear superiority, clear superiority and that MAD is no i 

As defined by Robert McNamara 5 },^^ qJ itj actual use. It is the notion j longer a credible policy. Assume that j 

some years ago, deterrence “means |j,gj |ijg jtronger side in the nuclear and you understand the need for us to 

the certainty of suicide to the agrev equation can be more adventurous. know ezaerfy what the Russians are up j 

sor.” In other words, the Russians are ^g^ "move in on" other nations with- to. Assume further that the Soviets will j 

supposed to know that if they strike fgg, of reprisal from the other nu- rush through every loophole in order I 

the United States, enough of our nu- gigg, superpower. This is the argument m legally— if only technically— violate 

clear force will survive so that we can -qJ pgyj Nitze, a leading opponent of the spirit of the SALT tecaties. "That , 

retaliate and destroy the Soviet Union. SALT II and a former deputy secretary in fact is the clear history of the Rus- ; 

So, the argument goes, let the Rus- qJ defense. Nitze mainUins that we jians and SALT I," says John Glenn, 

sia'ns foolishly spend millions of dollars j^yg already seen this theory at work the one U5. senator to have become an 1 

in order to overkill us a hundred times. ^jn our favor— during the Berlin and authority on the complicated question : 

It doesn’t matter— as long as we know Cuban missile crises, confrontations ©f verification. "Will the Russians 

we can wipe them out once. with the Soviets which we "won” be- cheat?" asks Glenn rhetorically. "They ; 

Sounds good. But wait. There are ^guje we held the bigger stick and, will if they can. They always have.” j 

some— and their number is growing— presumably, were prepared to use it. John Glenn is conscientious and; 
who say that those sneaky Russians «To some of us who lived through straightforward. Despite having voted; 

are actually developing (have already . t^g Berlin crisis in 1961," says Nitze, against SALT II in the Foreign Rela-. 
developed! says Moynihan) nuclear • "jgnd] the Cuban crisis in 1962 .. .[the tions Committee, he wants very much , 

superiority, the kind of superiority that jjggj (i,gt g© adverse shift in the stra- m vote for the treaty when it hits the; 

permits them to wage a nuclear war ; tggjg nuclear balance will have no Senate floor— which could be within! 

they can not only survive but actually political or diplomatic consequences a few weeks, or not for some time.j 

5 . 
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There is, however, no chance that 
Glenn will vote for SALT II if he: 
continues to believe, as he docs to- 
day, that we are incapable of verify- 
ing Soviet compliance with the treaty*s 
pravisions. *The administration,” says 
Glenn, “has been very careful, very 
praise. It speaks of being certain that 
we have the means to 'adequately' veri- 
fy Soviet compliance. That is to say, 
we can detect large-scale Russian cheat- 
ing ‘in time' for us to take 'appropriate' 
countermeasures— cither protest or mil- 
itary buildup of our own. All of those 
words are, of course, open to varying 
interpretations, which is bad enough, 
but the key point is that ^ can't verify 
the treaty now, at the time when the 
Senate is being asked to ratify it.” 

The Carter administration has come 
-tolake fbhn Glenn very seriowyrHe 
is briefed regularly, often by Defey 
^retax^ Hardd Brown and CIA 


rector St^sfield Turoer themselves. 
is thoroughly familiar with our intellp 
gence capabilities— and he is worried. 


The loss of Iran was a great blow; 


says Glenn. “I don't care what anyone 
saW' Here Glenn is referring to our 


-Si-: — — - — --- a - — ^ 

two supersecret Iran-bwd eavesdrop* 
Ping instaUations some 700 miiea trom 
the^viets* main miMile-testing facillg 


at Tyuratam, near the Aral Sea. 

"At this point, the administration 
confesses the significance of the Iran 
loss,” says Glenn, “but it keeps asking 
us to be confident that we can regain 
that lost capacity by other means, and 
quickly. But we haven't regained it yet, 
and I'm waiting for them to prove to 
me that we have. At firtt, the adminis- 
tration asserted that wb could make up 
for the Iranian loss by employing U-2 
overflights. But the planes would have 
to fly over Turkey, and our relations 
with the Turks are pretty strained. 
The Turks finally agreed to permit the 
flights, but only if the Soviets didn’t 
object. Well, the Soviets have objected 
—which, by the way, gives you some 
indication of their real interest in seeing 
that SALT II is foUowedMn any event, 
the U-2 argument is no longer credible, 
so it's been dropped. 

"The administration would also have 


us believe that we can make up for a j 
lot of what we lost in Iran via our i 
reconnaissance satellites. But those sat- 
ellites were compromised when the 
Russians got ^ their hands on the oper- 
ating manuals. So now the Russians 
know how the satellites work and wn 
take measures to negate their effective- 
ness. But even if the satellites weren't 
compromised, you just can't get the 
same quality of information from 100 
miles up that you can get from ground | 
stations in Iran. 

“I'm sure we can make up for the 
Iranian loss in other ways. The ques- 
tion Is when? Harold Brown says we 
can do it in a year, but we haven't yet. 

It all gels back to what constitutes 
'adequate' verification. I don't see j 
anything wrong with our delaying a 
vote on the treaty until the adminis- 
tration caii prove that we once again 
have the kind of intelligence capacity 
we lost in Iran.” 

While there is disagreement over the 
extent of the Iranian loss, a candid 
appraisal of the problem and a de- 
tailed evaluation of our overall intelli- 
gence abilities are the subject of a ^ 
sensitive 177-page report under 24- i 
hour guard on ,thc top floor of the 
Capitol in Washington. The report 
may be read only by senators them- 
selves and by a mere handful of senior 
aides. It may be read during business 
hours only, and no notes may be taken 
from the room. It is, says Glenn, com- 
prehensive, “sizzling” stuff. It took him 
almost four full days to fully compre- j 
hend and digest. “Once again,” says 
Glenn, “the problem is the administra- 
tion's assumption, this time contained 
in the report's 'executive summary.’ 
The summary asserts that we will have 
an adequate verification capability. 
But, I say again, we don’t now, and 
I'm still waiting to see it proved. I 
hope it will be, of course- But I'm still 
waiting.” According to columnists 
Evans and Novak, one paragraph of 
the report says, “If a covert deploy- 
ment were attempted, the Soviets could 
evade detection and identification of 
the activity for as long as three years, 
during which some 200 missiles might 


become operational.” As Evans and i 
Novak point out, “a block of 200 new . 
missiles could change overnight thej 
strategic balance of power”— -especially 
If those particular missiles are of the 
“heavy” variety and happen to carry a . 
large number of warhe^s. j 

Incredibly, as of the middle of No-j 
veraber, only a very few senators, only • 
a handful, have bothered to take the' 
time and trouble to read the report in 
its entirety. Such Is Glenn's acknowl- 
edged expertise In this area (combined 
with his general reputation for fair- 
ness) that it Is likely that some of his 
colleagues will follow his- lead when 
the treaty finally comes to the floor for 
a vote. And, although he is mum on 
the subject, it seems reasonable to as- 
sume that Glenn would request a 
closed Senate session in order to go 
over the report for the benefit of those 
colleagues who can't see their way 
clear to reading it themselves. Still, it 
would be far preferable for the sena- 
tors to do their own homework, and, 
given salt's importance, those who 
don't should probably be drummed 
from office. This is no penny-ante game. 
The stakes couldn't be higher-^espe- 
cially if you subscribe to the notion 
that the Russians are anxious for nu- 
clear superiority and a first-strike capa- 
bUity. . 

SALT, professes to be about peace, 
and It may be, although there are those, 
like Senator Moynihan, who argue that 
“everything the SALT process was de- 
signed to prevent has come about” 
(including a further Increase in the 
defense budget— a Carter-administra- 
tion concession designed to win the 
support of SALT opponents like Sena- 
tor Sam Nunn) . If Moynihan is correct 
(and he makes a persuasive case in the 
November 19 New Yorker) it is be- 
cause, above all, SALT is about war. 
And while weapons have changed 
dramatically over the centuries, war 
Itself has remained pretty much the 
same. It is not a punch-pulling activity. 
What Thomas Hobbes wrote in 1651 
is true today: In war, “force and fraud 
are the two cardinal virtue.” “ * 
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Diplomats I 
no stranger j 
to espionagel 

. Embassies offer haven 
for intelligence workr 
By John Maclean. 

CWetfl# Tribui»« Pfttt 

WASHINGTON ^ Thft Secret Commit^ 
tee of Correspondence, a-high-levcl fed-' 
era! group, dispatched its agent to th* 
Continait with all appropriate secrecy. 

Under the false name of Timothy 
Jones, the agent was to appear as a- 
simple merchant. His intelligence r^ 
ports home were to do be done- in invisi-' 
ble ink between the lines of common 
business letters- 

Jones* reports concerned the most vi- 
tal interests of his country, the possibili- 
ty of French military, political, and eco- 
nomic aid for the American Revolution, 
Was Jones, whose real name was Silas 
Deane, America’s first spy? 

Hardly- He^ was America’s first diplo- 
mat, sent to France in 1778 undw orders 
from Benjamine Franklin, chairman of 
the Correspondence- Committee , which 
has since be«i supplanted by the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency and State De- 
partmait. , . , , 

EVER SINCE the pattern of modern 
diplomacy first appeared during the 
Middle Ages, there has been a blurry, 
gray area where legitimate intelligence 
gathering overlaps with illegal espio- 
nage. When Italian cities of centuries 
ago first exchanged /envo:^ ambassa- 
dors often became noted spies. 

It was said that *‘an ambassador is 
often nothing more than an honorable 
spy acting under the protection of the 
law of nations.” 

-Today ih. Iran, that statement ,na8 no 
meaning. In the ^es of militants hol^ 
ing American hostages in Iran, there is 
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no difference between a CIA employe j 
engaged in legal intelligence gathering 1 
and one involved in convert activity. \ 


The militants say that proof of CIA em- 
ployment is enough evidence for them of 
illegal espionage activity. 

Espionage, however, long has meant 
the clandestine gathering of information 
and the practice of covert action, cr 
“dirty tricks” as such activities became 
^known during the recent years of public 
CIA scandal. 

ESPIONAGE M.AY be the world’s sec- 
ond oldest profession. It may even tie: 
for first, considering the role oftem ^ 
played by womoi’s wiles. ^ * 

Acts of espionage crop up in the Bible* 
-- such as Joshua’s dispatch of spies v 
into Jericho before his assault across ? 
the Jordan river. Classical authors such , 
as Xenophon and Caesar also give ex- 
amples. 

In modem times the practice of build- 
ing intelligence organizatiems and sup- 
plying AploSiatic cover for spies has 
created special problems. Organized es- 
pionage fkst appeared in the 17th Centu- 
ry under Cromwell in England and lU- . 
chelieu in France. Since then it has be 
come standard practice for diplomats 
proven to, be spies to be expell^ from 
host countries. 

uEMBASSIES TEND to attract spies by- 
cause they offer a safe haven. Two'Sbri- 
ets employed at the United Nations were 
convicted last year of espionage and 
were sentenced to 50-year terms. A third 
Soviet citizen was implicated in the 
scheme, but was released because be 
was an attache at the Soviet mission to 
the U.N., entiinr him to diplomatic im- 
munity. 

“AS A GENERAL PRINCIPLE, EM- 
BASSIES DO NORMALLY CARRY ON 
INTELLIGENCE OPERATIONS,” SAID 
David Trask, the State Department’s 
chief historian. “Most intriiigence gath- 
ering involves reading public docu- 
ments. . ' . * . % - 

“There’s a hell of a difference be- 
tween Mata Hari and an embassy offi- 
cial whose job is to observe trends in 
the local press. That distinction is get- 
ting lost [in ithe Iranian crisisl.” 

IRONICALLY, ONE of the clearest 
statements about the role of diplomatic 
spies came from the Shah of Lrim. Dur- 
ing a. television interview in 1976, he 
was asked about the operatihna of hia 
intelligence agency, SAVAK, within the 
United States. < i 

^ He told the interviewer the purpose of 
SAVAK activities here was “checking 
up on anybody who becomes affiliated 
with circles, organizations hostile to my 
country, which is the role of any intcdli-' 
gence organization.” , : . . : 

The role of the CIA in Iran has ranged 
fit 1 overwhelmiDg to incompetent 


Much attention has been focused on the 
CIA’s masterminding of the scheme that 
retiumed to shah to power in 1953. Her- 
mit Roosevelt, the CIA agent in charge 
of the plot, said it took no more^than 
$100,000 in cash and six agents” to 
sweep the shah back onto the Peacock 
Throne. 

• . - , ■- {'■r' 

/ BUT WHEN Iranian . revolutionaries 
ousted the shah earlier this year, the 
State Department wound up paying $2 
million ransom to the rebels to secure 
the release of 22 CIA employes at an 
electronic spy station near Iran’s border 
with the Soviet Union. 

; As late as 1978, the CIA had mini- 
mized the sig^icance of unrest within 
.Iran, an intelligence failure that prompt- 
ed a major sh^eup of the organizatioo. 
One major reason for the misjudgment 
was the shah’s insistence that no' CIA 
agents talk with anyone who might be 
considered the political opposition. 

During the final three years of his 
reign, he repeatedly warned .U.S. offi- 
cials thut he would exp^ any CLA 
agents who engaged in activities he 
Uwught improper. > 

but then; the U.S. intelligence agency 
had become so dependent on SAVAK to 
provide its information that it had only 
three agents in Iran who could speak 
the local language, Farsi. 

THE CIA and foreign intdligence 
agencies continue to operate worldwide. 

John Barron„ author of a book pub- 
lished in 1974 called “KGB: The Secret 
Work of soviet AgenSs,” has said that so 
many Soviet spies now operate here that 
there are not enough U.S. counterinteli;- 
gence agents to watch them alL 

THE GATHERING of intelligence wilt 
always be a primary duty of envoys^ 
abroad. A lesson exists in the career of , 

' Silas Deane, the first American envoy, ^ 
in how to carry out this function. 

Deane foundered in his mission. He 
could not speak French, he had not been 
told of efforts under way by Frenchmen 
onbdiaif of the UJS., and his clumsy 
cover story fell apart. Charges of per- 
sonal dishonesty ^re rumor^ 

When' the French connectioa sbowedv 
hopeful sign^ foT: the American revoiur, 
tionaries, the' 'able Franklin was. dis- 
patched with more formal cred^tials to, 
nourish the alliance. He. succeeded bri- 
lliantly. Historians say. his dispatches 
home read like highly skfiled intelli- 
gence reports. 

Deane died an embittered and dis-' 
graced m^. The good manners and 
striking apperaance that had contributed- 
^,to his choice as &xwy proved no substi-. 
Vtute for preparation, seriousness,, andr 

j . i 
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Honesty on Iran 


As tne cnsts m Iran grinds on, one 
of the tests of the American nation 
will be its ability to be iuMiest with it- 
selfi This may not be decisive in the 
crisis itself, but will by and large de- 
termine whether lessons are learned 
for the future. 

The thought is immediately 
brought to mind by the UN Security 
Council resolution, which is almost 
universally proclaimed a “victory” 
for the United States. It is of course 
true that the resolution passed by a 15 
to 9 vote, and that it does urgently call 
tor the release of. the> hostages. While 
the resolutioa is not much likely to in- 
fluence the Iranians, these accom- 
plishments are probably worth the 
baggage that accompanies them. 

But before bragging about a vic- 
tory. we ought to look at the rest of the 
resolution. For example, the clause 
urging “the governments of Iran and 
the United States to exercise the ut- 
most restraint in the prevailing situa- 
tion." And the clause calling on the 
two. governments “to resolve peace- 
fully the remaining issues between 
them.” And we also ought to note the 
resolution’s legislative history, includ- 
ing what amounts to a U.S. govern- 
ment invitation for the Iranians to 
come to the UN for a propaganda field 
day against the shah and the U.S. 

Taken in its totality, the UN resolu- 
tion tends to obscure the reality of the 
Iran crisis: That the Iranian regime- 
has committed an act of aggression 
against the United States, Iran 
stands in flagrant violation of histori- 
cal convention, and. international law. 
That the- Unit^' States has been re- 
strained for humanitarian and pruden- 
tial reasons, but would have every . 
moral justification' for the use Of force 
against Iran. For our “victory” at the 
UN. we have paid the very consider- 
able price of undermining our ri^t to 
assert these principles unilatersQly: 

Thoughts about honesty^- are also-" 
stirred by the' administration's acticms 
on the shahv President Carter said at 
his press: conference last Wednesday - 
that when the shah should leave is.“a- 
decision to be made by the shah and by 
his medical advisers,” and that while ' 
the shah had -stated his intention to- 
leave wheih.medical' treatment was 
completed, “I have not encmiraged 
him to leave. He was free to come 
here for medical treatment and he will 
leave on his own. voUAmu’C • : 


Within 48 hours Mr. Carter s ad- 
ministration was leaning all over the 
shah to get him out of the country. As 
soon as the Mexicans decided not to 
readmit him. the administration 'put 
out public word that it still expected 
him to stand by his “promise” to 
leave. The administration is being 
pushed toward honoring the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation by the reality that 
no good refuge exists for the shah. But 
clearly there was a discrepancy be- 
tween the President’s words and his 
policy before and after he uttered 
them, and this is a disquieting portent; 

For if the episode ends in anything 
but total disaster, the nation in gen- 
eral and the adnninistration in particu- 
lar will be tempted to gra^ straws 
looking for a victory. All of us want 
the hostages releas^, of course^ And 
all of us will breathe a sigh of relief 
if that happens, regardless of what 
further national humiliation this may 
involve. But even if they were re- 
leased tomorrow, we need to recog- 
nize that the U.S. has suffered a mas- 
sive international setback, and that its 
repetition cannot be tolerated. 

We are already witnessing the 
spread of the Iranian tactics; the as- 
sault on the U.S. embassy in Pakistan 
probably did not involve government 
connivance, but the assault on the U.S. 
embassy in Libya almost certainly 
did. We risk being shoved around by 
any dictator with enough gall to storm 
an embassy, especially if he has some 
oil to sell. We need to think through 
, how we are going to stop the t^d.,; 

'hfOlitaiy retaliation against Iran, 
and for that matter Libya, should not 
be ruled out We need to insure that 
we have the military forces to make 
this cation real. We need to redevelop 
.a capability for covert action, and can 
start now by straightening out the con- 
grressionai repine requirements 
5iat hobble the CIA . We need to pro- 
vide our own protection for embassies, 
even at the price of breaking relations 
when a host government, like the Lib- 
: yans; objects to Marines. In short, we 
need to abandon the supine postures 
that invite these provocations. 

. J These are the lessons of the Iranian 
crisis, regardless of how it is ulti- 
.mately resolved. If. we fail- to free 
' them squarely, we will not have sal- 
- vaged even so- much, as a lesson, iii 

- • w 1 .-,. --..SI. wv# 
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•' ' The dedsioB bf Iranian mflitants to 
Aow the world an alleged rsecret^ doo« 

' umeat that thajr said had been put^ 

. loined from files In the occupied U-Sw 

• Embassy adds an ominous new factor ' 

' In the battle of American, intdllgence 

against Soviet forgeries aimed at dis> 

. crediting the United States. ' 

'Whether the- militants bavu what 
' they claim, to have or whether the al> 
7 leged_Cy^a^[m^ram for the two new 
staff era sA the U.S. Embassy in Tehran 
are bogus, the surfacing of' the docu* 

. ment compoundstheproblentofidenti*- 
iying and exposing proliferating Soviet 
! forgeries.. Theso- forgeries are now 

* known to have drawn both Fresideat. 
Carterand tfiee President VfMeT Moa> 

’ dale into their worldwide operations. 

' ‘Ihe Soviet .. forgery. . game. . was . 
analyzed early this year in a classified 
government document called *ihe for* 
gery offensive,** which opened with 
' this flat assertion: the dangoous Soviet 
game of lying about the United States 
it the struggle between the two super- 
powers is undogoing “an appredabla ■ 
u:^gn’| , , j 

"nie polit^ purpose of fiisse for- 
geries, their technical soiddsttcation 
and intelligence reporting ail point t» 
the soviet union, its vanous East Euro- 
pean allies and Cnba aa being the re- 
sponsible parttes,** the doeumentsaid. ' 

The study containing' fiiat charge 
against Moscow was followed in late 
summer by a second analyds, Umited to 
“of fldal use only" and puUished by the 
Defense Intelligmce Agencp -a major 
branch of the UA intelUvence cornmn - 
nltv . It prodahned that Moscow ban 
“continually e mpte ye d forged dociK 
meats to imidement foreign pdiey, air- 
port political objectives and to lend, 
substimce, credlUiity and anthentici^ 
to thAir'DroiMimidAclaiisSs’* 

The United States has never played 
.the forgeries game against Bnssia or 
any other country. One reason could be 
that in an open aodeW forgeries would 
almost sur^ be exposed by those' op- 
' podng the practice— by politicians, for. 
exampls^ who lii.tha.pest have taken 
pride in expo^ imidereover op« e- 
ttom by the Q A. regaidtess of fflrdipi 


• The'Sovielsluive a closed society Md 
no known scruples against dirty tricks 
of any Mpd- But the efforts— described 
as being “of suspected Soviet origin’’.— 
to put false words in the mouths of the 
president and the vice president of the 
United States touched a new low. The 
of Jimmy Carter’s spoken 
word came in December 1977, in the 
form of a bogus press rdease from 
the United States Information Agency 
(now thw International Communice- 
tiOBS Agea^k It purported to be a ver- 
batim report bn a speech Carter gave in 
tbe“Amarican perspective serieB.” 

Newspapers in Gree ce — a nd almost 
certainly in othsr countries where the 
forgery never surfacedr-received the 
phony Carter speech in the-maiL Two 
newspapws in Athens published it. In 
his “spwch," Carter flayed' the Greeks 
for letting down NATO, demanded far 
higher defense spending by Greece and 
made demeaning remarks about this 
major Mediterranean ally. 

' ^e forgery involving Mondale came 
Just over a year ago when Xeroxed cop- 
iesofanlntervlB wliaall^edlygavetoa 

European ne ws p a perman named “Kart 
Douglas” were mailed to Parisbased cor- 
respondents of several new^persL 
^ the “interview,” the vice president 
cast aspersions on Egyptian President 
Anwar Sadat and Israeli Prime Minister 
r Menachem. Begin. Mondale, according 
.to the bogus “interview,’* called Sadat 
not the masttf bf his own house (imply- 
ing the theni>ending treaty -with Israel 
would not be adhered to) and claimed 
.tiut Begin 'was suffering from »“ta>- 
xninal illness.** 

: Both»theso efforts were cruder and 
neither one did American p(dlcy much, 
if any, damage. But they illustrate this • 
~ pointrttere is no limit to the Soviet ef- 
fort to “disinform’’ governments and 
peopleeof the world about the perfidy 
of the United States by mcpioiting all 
-techniques of forgery and black propa- 
-ganda. Moreover, other attempts to 
; imdermine the United States have had 
conspicuous success. ' 

.. lal^inanaiteredvertionofa'gei^ 
nine State Department document 
. known as “Airgram A895Q,'* dated Dee. 
'^3 , 1974 U& embassia in Europe were- 


order e d 10 eelle^lnfonnation “on ways, 
to bribe European offidab and to dev^ 
op other covert means by which to dam- 
age or eliminate foreign trade competi- 
tion” with the United States. The timing 
was calculated to cash in on the uproar 
. in the United States over bribery aceit- 
sations against UB. co^rations. 

This forgery, Ameilcan intelligence 
now believes, was ''an uUflMl SbVISt 
forgery success” despito some sloppy 
discrepancies, sudi as bad punctuation 
in the covering letter that came -with 
fuzzy copies of Realleged airgram. 

With superpower competition now 
heating up, partly under the stress of 
the Iran cr^ top intelligence officials 
have ordered the anti-forgery watch 
put on overtime duty- But for every 
forgery discovered, there probably aro 
half a.dozen that go undismvered. The 
whole world is a forgery market and it j 
is inconceivable that the United States j 
will not be damaged in the days of 1 
heated rivalry that lie ahead with an .-j 
adversary who. plays by only one rule: | 
theruletowlm I 

fnnrruMimi.iiiiwtTm ' ' '•-,■'7/1 
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Used toj 


* Br Robert G. Kaiser- 

W«»htafton port sua Writer 

Though rarely' proclaimed publicly, the 
use of diplomatic titles to prot^ « 

officers ia foreign countries hw long 
standard practic® for the Umted States— ^ 

and for the- Sovieti Union, Israel Britain, 
JYance. West; Germany and probably every 
country ^diavinaintains aa intelligence 

vice. 

U.S. otficials.’*<tismiS8 a» irrelevant accuse* 
tions by* Iranian radicals that the American 
Embassy in. Tehran was a “nest of espion- 
age/* Iff the viewy of these officials, no such 
accusations justifyj a blatant violation 


^ " knoii^geable sources report that the CIA 
regards diplomatic cover as the best 
ble protection for its operatives abroad,, ana 
has Jong struggled in Washington to maxi- 
mize the number of diplornatic slots alloca- 
ted! tdf^ agency employes- '• j. 

^*The present ratio of ordinary diplomats 
tScES employeyun foreign missions is not 
pubiiciy known, but im’onned sources said 


western spies with diplomatic status on! 
their territory. . .. : 

Several official sources say?^^it was sloppy 
of the embassy in Tehran to keep on file! 
copies- of a telegram referring cLrectly to a | 
CIA presences in the embassy. One source 
close to the. intelligence community also ex- 
pressed^ surprise that the CIA apparently ^ 
had. been eager to put new agents into the 


the^iidivision was the subject ot ^ , Tehran embassy last summer, given -.the 

19T7^agreement betwwn Secreta^ ot ot sensitivity r of the situation ‘ there^ Other 

Cyrus R. Vance and the premdent s nau sources said the agency was just doing its 

security affairs adviser. Zbigniew Brze- 

zinskL ^ ^ * u* ^ number of past and present foreign 

of ’ Several sources pointed out that mteUi- officers said in interviews that the 

accusations justifyj a inn nf Sence work covers a mj'nad of activi^s, American personnel in embassies abroad in- 

Inteimationat law--ahe t j much information-gathering that variably know who among them is working 

persons with diplomatic unmun y. , i essentially the same as normal for the CIA. In some capitals the name of 

An intelligence officer assigmed to • reporting* “Every CIA employe is decidedly the* station chief, or senior CIA official in 

not a James Bond,** one source said. the embassy, is common public knowledge. 

“Espionage** can mean countmg the num- ]\iost embassy staffs also include military 
ber of trucks that cross, a- p^ticular bridge attaches, one of whose undisguised functions 
as well as opening the prime minister's is to gather information on the military 
mail, one source no ted. _ establishment of their host country. 


bassy and given formal diplomatic ‘ status 
enjoys Hhe full benefits of diplomatic im- 
munity^ according, to traditional diplomatic 
practice. . . .V *' 

The- BtaH««i^g • of ^ C entral ^te^gence 


Agency employes with diplomatic, titles in If & host country is displeased by a diplo- 
American embassies has been discussed mat's behavior, the remedy is to expel the 
openly for* years. In 1974 The Washington diplomat, a State Department official said. 


Monthly published an- article called “How to 
Spot a Spook*' in which ^ohn Marks ex- 
plained how CIA employes witlr diplomatic 
cover could be* identified in. open State De- 
partment directories. 

The directories Marks cited have not been 


Expulsion has been used by dozens of govern- 
ments' around the world, most often in re- 
cent years against Soviet diplomats, but 
against Americans and others as well. 

'?;in 1978 the United States expelled a^ 


published since then. However, CIA agents Soviet diplomat at the United Nations, Via- 
apparently continue to carry the most tell- dlmir P. Zlnyakin. after implicating him in a 
tale designation : Marks . described, an FSR operation that involved two other So- 
(foreign service reserve officer) rank in- yiet- citizens who did not have diplomatic 
stead of the standard FSO- ((foreign service^ status. .Those two, Rudolf F. Chemyayev 
officer) tag carried by ordinary State Vladik A* Enger, . were • tried . And sen* 

partment diplomats: * . / ) ^^~^tenccd to long- prison terms before being 

The cable released by- Iranian students swapped to the Soviet Union this year for 
Saturday in which the U.S. charge d'affaires, a group of dissidents, 
in Tehran appeared to acknowledge the;; j 971 tj,e British government expelled 

presence of two CIA men in the emba^y^ Soviet nationals^ most of. them diplo- 

inclnded a reference to this t^t^e “R’ . ^.barg hi g them with improper 

aa: “tto old and apparently insoluble PK>^ espionage activity. The Soviets^ also have 
,blem ;Ol, R..dejdgnatlon”, for CIA employes.. this pattern when tte^avei caught 
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be left to poMticians] 


— -::rl 


ONE OF THE GREAT uyi toriM about • 
Its as a nation is how we*vo always been 
so suspicious of everything our gov* 
emment has dime here at Itome and so 
trusting about what it’s done abroad. 

We don’t let our elected officials cross 
the street in Washington without comp> 
laining about the way they do it On the 
other handy when it comes to foreign 
affairs we assumo that what they* do is 
honest and in the best interests of the 
United States and mankind in genarah 
'The strange thing about it is that the 
exact reverse is true among the politi* 
‘cians. They trust the democratie process, 
when it comes to letting us decide what* 
they should do here, but when it comes to 
foreign affairs they seem to think that 
what we don’t know won’t hurt us- 

I think we’re all becoming a little lesr 
confident of our conduct in foreign aftairs . 
because, for the ftni time, there’s some 
evidence that we’ve been sneal^ in the 
past. It isn’t that our foreign ]»liey 
operatives have been dishonest. It’s ju^ 


that they've made the same mistake all. 
the wrong public officials ever lived 
made. They think they’re doing what’s 
best for thecountry, but they don’t dare ^ 
tell us because they don’t think we’re, 
smart enough to understands. They think- 
they have special information that makes 
them better able to decide for us*. 

‘MOST OF THIS "special information" 
comes . to diplomats from our Central . 
Intelligence Agency. I just wrnider how 
bad it would if all CIA reports were* 
printed in the newspapers every week. Is 
there any chance it wouldn’t be bad at ail. 
but good in the long run? V , 

The Iranian terrorists have accused us. 
of having spies in our embassy in 
Tehran. Spy is a strange word. It means 
one thing to us if it’s applied to a devious, 
furtive Soviet agent ferreting out the 
most important secrets of our defense; it. 
means something else if it’s about James 
Bond gathering information in a foreign 
country about their plans to destroy the 
.United States*- .. 


If the Iranians mean we had people in 
charge of gathering information about a 
lot of things going on there* I suppose 
they’re right Spying these days wouldn’t 
make much -of a movie. It’s mostly a 
matter of gathering a lot (d dull statistics 
. about crops, production facilities, gross 
national product and political move* 
ments. Spies aren’t even looking for that 
one all*important secret written on a lit* 

' tie piece paptf anymore. There is no 
such secret Probably the closest we have 
to that is the number of the telephone on 
the nightstand next to President Carter’s i 
.bed. H 

" THE BEST SPY.story I ever heard i»< 
one I may have rewritten in my memory, 
but it is closer to the truth about s|^g 
than most of the novels written about it 
During World War n, a GeroMn spy 
hold^f the top secret formula this coun* 
try had for its most devastating nerve, 
gas. After the war, someone asked the 
Gerinan spy how he ever got it He said 
that he found out the name of the'dom- 1 


pany that manufactured it and simply 
wrote to them and asked for the formula,- 

* which they sent him. -~' - 

^ ’ I have a theory about what ought fo- 
happen to any of the cloak-and*dagg^- 
spies who- are caughfc I’m not for any. 
drastic punishment.; Any spy caught in 
the act. ought to be put to bed in his 
.embassy without his supper and not al«. 
lowed to g9 out and {Oay with the other 
spies for two weeks: - ^ . .,| 

: If our diplomats don’t want to lose the I 
''confidence we’ve always had in them, 
they might consider doing away with all 
'this sneakyimaneuvering. They ought to . 
trust the democratie principle even in 
' diplomacy. My history :is weak, but 1 
remember Woodrow Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points just well enough to have been able 
to look them up just now. He referred to 
“Open covenants of peace, openly ar- 

* lived at, after which there shall be no 
; private international* understandings of 

any kind but. diplomacy shall proceed 
^^ways frankly in the public view.’’ 
on, Woodrowll^i. • • 
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Chronology of hostage standoff 


Nov. 4 Tdiran: “Students” seize US Embassy ; 
hold some 100 bostagesv iiKluding 63 
Americans; demand Shah’s return for 
trial, 

Nov. 3 Washington: us rejects demand. ' 

Iran: US Consulates in Tabriz and 
Shiraz seized by followers of Ayatollah 
KhomeinL 1959 treaty with US and 1921 
treaty with USSR cancelled: treatie» 
'gave the two powers right to intervene- 
militarily. . - 

Nov. 6 Iran: Prime Minister Bazarganresignsr 
Ayatollah Khomeini orders Revolution- 
ary Council to take over government. 
**Students*’ warn they will kill hostoges 
if US uses force in rescue attempt 
Nov. 7 Iran: Ayatollah Khomeini refuses to ne-- 
gotiate with US, PLO envoys- - : 

Nov. 9 New Ywk: UN Security Council -ex- 
presses *"profouDd coQcem*' for hos- 
tages; calisfor immediate release.. 
Washington: US halts $300 million mili- 
tary shipment to Iran. 

Tdiran: Abolhassan Bani-Sadr is named 
acting foreign minister. 1 

Nov. 10 Washington: President Carter orders 
deportation proceedings against 
. Iranians in US illegally. . — ^ . 

Nov. 11 Beirut: Iranians break into US Em- 
bassy, occupy for 90 minutes before be- 
ing dispersed. 

Tehran: Ayatollah Khomeini rejects 
Vatican offer of mediation. - " - 

Nov. 12 Washington: President Carter orders 
suspension of oil imports from Iran. 
Tehran: Oil embargo declared against 
^ US: PLO abandons negotiation effort^ 
Nov. 13 New York: Iran reque^ UN Security, 
Council meeting and return of Shah’s 

property in US. . 

Nov. 14 Telvan: Iran plans to withdraw funds 
^ fromUSbanks. . 

Washington: President- Carter orden 
Iranlau assets in US frozen. 

Nov. 15 Tdtiran: Government hints that women 
and blacks wUl be freed soon; “stu: 
dents” reject any compromise. " 

Nov. 17 Tdiranr Ayatollah Khomeini orders 
women and blacks freed; oth ^s to be 
tried in Islamic courts as spies.^ 
Nov.lST^iranr One* white woman and two 
black marines released, flown to West 
Germany. - . . 

Nov: 19 Tehran: Ten more hostages released: 
Nov. 20 Washington: US su^estsuseof miUtary 
force to free 50 remaining hostages: 
President Carter orders second naval 
^ taskforce to Indian Ocean. — - 
Mecca, Saudi ArabU: Takeoveer of 
Grand Mosque by Muslim fundamontal* 
. ist splinter group, j 


Nov. 21 Tehran: Five non-Americans released; j 
other hostages will be executed if US 
uses military force. 

Washington: President Carter warns 
Iran will be held “strictiy accountable” 
if hostages harmed. , 

TciomaKorf Pakistan: Mob attacks US 

Embassy; two marines killed. 

Nov. 22 Iran: Iranian Navy put on full alert. 

Nov. 25 New York: UN Secretary-General 
Waldheim schedules urgent Security 
Council meeting for Dec. 1. 

Nov 26 Washington: US orders partial evacua* 

tion from Muslim countries. ^ , 

- Tdiran: Acting Foreign Minister Bahi-j 
Sadr^uests delay for Security Council 
meeting. I 

Nov 27 Tdiran: Ayatollah Khomciiu atuc^ 
plan for Security CouncU meeting: mi^ 
tants at embassy say entire compoundj 

wired with explosives. , 

Nov 28 Tehran: Mr. Bani-Sadr i 

’ Sadeq Ghotbzadeh as Foreign Mim^r. ' 

waabingtoo: Speech by 

Cs^: “We will 
blactanail." 

Nov 29 Washington: US asks International 
Court of Justice to order release of 
hostages. 

Miexico Clty:,Mexico says it will not 

ri — 


Nov. 30 TUiran; Mr. Ghotbzadeh will not make i 
. ' trip to UN. 

Dec.l New Yortt: Security CJouncU opens 
debate. . 

Tduan: Militants announce they hold 
: ; . - twoCIAspies. ' ' 

Dec. 2 Tripoli, Ubya: US Embassy attacked by 

- 2,000 demonstrators. 

Tdiranr Some hostages moved firom em- 

■ ■■•' bassy to guarded 'locations in city; Mr. 

. GhotbzaddiwUlstodarepresentativeto 
rs. ' . . UN for administrative duties only. 

...... New York: Shahfllestoamilitary hospi- 
tal in- Texas; granted temporary 
-■ “sanctuary.” .. ^ 

DecJ -New York: Security Council debate 
. . . continues. .-3 
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Rowland Evms 
And Robert Novak 

A Soviet 
Hand 

In Iran%; ” 

That Moscow is playing a matevolent 
hand in ths countij^ Iran crisis becanw 
indispataUe when the OA’s toixecre t 
National Intelligence Daily informed 
President Cartw tnat iiiJScow has pri* 
vatdy promised to *hupport” ban in the 
event of Ua. militaiy action. 

The Russians intentionally left the 
nature of that'^pport” ambiguous. As 
pieced together high-4evel open* 
tives in the Pentagon, the State Depart* 
ment and the intelligence community, 
the Soviet objective is clean induce Ay> 
atollah Ruhollah Khomeini ta h<dd the 
hostages long enough to entice Presi* 
dent Carter into military reaction. 

If and when that happens, Moscow^ 
Intention may wdl be to offer Iran no 
more than political and moral support 

But no official here is certain that 
the Russlana would be content (as one 
prominent anthority put it to us) 
harvest the ridt antlAnierican crop** 
throughout the Moslem world that 
would Uoom with an American attack 
on Iran. If not content, Moscow could 
indeed <rffer military hdp, using a 
mechanised division manned by crack 
Farsiepeaking Soviet soidiets long held 
in readiness just north of the banians 
Sovietborder. - • 

This malevolent game; dearly the de> 
sign of Soviet policy at the highest 
levels, may be uhderstandaUe as one 
superpower seeks to exidoit the other's 
vulnerabilities; But amid the shadowy 
power politics swirling around Iran, 
there seems more than simple exploits* 
tion. This looks like calculation and d» 
sign. ■ 

Somethreeweek^afterthehastages- 
were seized, the statocontztdied Ira* 
nian radio and - tdevision suddenly 
stopped its harsh, unremitting criticism 
pf the Soviet Union. This propaganda 
shift contradicted the historic reality 
that the Russian giant to Iran’s north 
has always been viewed as a-potenthd 
aggfessor; never a friend.;' 


’ Eric Rouleau, a leading Western Jrnuy 

on Iran, wrote in the left4eaning 
Paris daily. Le Monde, Nov. 23: "Even 
the denunciations of the ‘oppressive 
communist regims^ of Afg h a ni sta n 
have stopped, as wdl as the hostile slo* 
gans against the Tuddi [Iran’s Commu* 
nist Party) that ths maMss have been 
shouting out.** 

. The shift is direcUy traced to Sadegh 
Gbotbzad^ boas of Iranian radio and 
television ever since he accompanied 
the ayatollah from Paris to Tehran last 
February. This is the same man who 
now dominates civilian political power 
in Tehran, as acting foreign minister 
under KhomMnL ' . 

The sudden prodlosoiw propaganda 
switch ordered by. Ghotlnadeh coin- 
cided with the Soviet offer of “support” 
a gatiiw uk; military intervention, de* 
livered in Moscow by Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gron^ho to Iranian Ambassa* 
dorBfohamm^MMcri. - 

AtduMigh Ghotbzadeh has been por* 
brayed on.somev American television 
. s c r ee n s as a moderate since his surprise 
elevatiott to fmeign minister, officials 
here believe otherwise. He not only an- 
nounced baa would not attend the 
emergency session of the U.N. Security 
’ Conned but is regarded as an author of 
the boycott policy. 

Indeed, U.SL officials have long sus- 
pected that of all the non-religious radi- 
cals fat the banian revolution, Ghotbza- 
deh la tbm BM^dangarons to the 
United Stateai,,He has known Marxist 
links and is Wisely associated with radi- 
cal Arab llberattoii fronts->4ncludlng 
the far4eft Pqnilar Front for the Libw- 
ation of Palestine; which helped in tak- 
ing over the U.S. Embasay in Tehran 
Nov.d'. 

Thna; the ascen d ancy of Ghotbzadeh 
dearly gave new - leverage to the 
Soviets in exploiting U.S. vidnerahility 
in the banian crisis; The day before 
Ghotbzadeh ruled out his presence at 
the Dee. 1 UJt. Session, Soviet delegate 
Oleg Ttoyanovsky showed the true 
Soviet coiois: while Moscow confirmed 
the illegally of the embassy takeover, 
be told council membws, the Security 
Council should let the banians speak 
first at the meeting.. . 


That would estaUbh an Immediate 
anti-American tone for the metraor- 
dinary Security Council session. The ac- 
cused, not the accuser, would have the 
run of the courtroom at the outMt of 
thetriaL 

Nobody knows how far Moscow is 
wmittg to risk playing out its malevo- 
lent band, but an example may have 
been set by. the Kremlin’s refusal to 
give Orter im escape hatch in the re- 
cent Cuban crisis. The prospect of simi- 1 
hriy disdainful treatment in this far 
more serious Iranian crisis helps ex- 
plain the anxiety that pe n nsa te n the 
administration today; . 
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TT IS TRULY regrettable that Iran’s acting foreign 
X minister, Sadegh. Ghotbzadel4 an authoritative 
confidant of- Ayatollah Khomeini, was not present in 
the U.N. Security Council to hear Donald McHenry’s 
presentation of the American case for the release of 
the hostages. F<v it is of the essence that a direct and 
honest dialogue be substituted for the ragged ex* 
change of stat^ents and signals that is now the 
mode of conununication between the-United States 
and' Iran, and the;United:J(ations would be a good 
.place to launch itirlf Mn Ghotbzadebr were there^ 
.^moreover, he couldtestforhifflself the truth and sig* 
nificanee'Of the* position Mr, McHenrT'laid out to 
:opettthedebata=-i:-’5'?^'''^^''*^ -- 

^ : Mrl McHmuy Said^ fir^ (^ali;; that *^6 coimtry can 
break .and ignore the law while seeking its benefits.** 
Unqu^onably; Iran is lmBaking.the law by holding . 
the hostages^ltmortgages much of its immediate fu* 
ture as a nation if does not ^ in a way that allows 
it to claim the protection- of. the law as events move 

r At the same thhe; Ifr. fiScHenry addroMd the emo> 

. tional core of. ban’s conduct-^one of us is deaf to 
the passionate voices that speak of injustice^ that cry 
out for undentianding,” he said; There is not a single 
grievance alleged or sppkenr in this situation that 
‘ could not be hevd hi ^ appropriate forum”— upon 
the release of thahostages,.T1iese are words of great 


portent They ^gnifjr a readiness to listen with com* 
plete seriousness to whatever the Iranian regime i 
wishes to say to the United States. This is, we believe, : 
afair offer, and it would baffle Americans, and many ! 
others, if the Iranians did not take it up. 

The latest moves in Iran are not good. For instance, i 
the students have produced a document purporting J 
to show that among their 50 hostages are two CIA of*j 
fleers. This is, of course, completely: irrelevant For'^ 
even if the two are CIA men, they enjoy diplomatic i 
immunity on the same basis that intell^enee officers^ 
do in many embassies, including Iranian embassiea^j 
abroad. Moreover; they have not been accused of any * 
suspect activity; 

Yet it cannot be- ignored that to many banians: 
*’CIA” evokes the full panoply of tears and resent*! 
ments left over bom past American intervention ixt] 
ban. For some-not the cynical leaders*^ may have 
been those fears that led than to mistake the shah’s 
arrival in New York lor medical treatment as p>art of 
a continuing pnttem ' or American deviousnessJ 
Whether Iranians can understand the plain fact thatj 
America is not trying to restore the shah to power in 
ban is a question. If Mr. Gbotbzadeh is among those 
who do not truly understand this, it is all the more 
unfortunate that he did not come to the United Na-j 
tions to hear the case authoritatively stated by Am>| 
bassador McHenry. ; - ^ ^ 
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IRAN SAYS HOSTAGES 
INCLUDE C.I.A. AIDES; 


USE OF SCAPEGOATS IS FEARED 


A Cable Students Say They Found ; 
Lists Two Agency Employees ' 
Assigned tothe Embassy 


By BERNARD GWERTZMAN f y 

Spadal to Th9 N«w Yorte71iM»^ I 

WASHINGTON, Dec/ Vt-'Millt^Ura-^ 
nians holding the United States Embassy ] 
in Teheran said today that they had iden- *. 
tified Central Intelligence Agency per-, 
sonnel among the 50 Americans they are; 
holding, a development that h^ghtened' 
concern here over the safety of the hos-^ 
tages. They are in their 28th day of cap-: r 
tivity. ‘ " '* ■ ' ’ ’ ‘ . ; 

The United States had no official com- ‘ 
ment on the purported cablegram made - 
public by the Iranians that was said to ! 
have been sent on Aug. 8 by L, Bruce* 
Laingen^ the charge d’affaires. The mes- ! 
sage spoke of Vthe great sensitivity lo- ; 
cally to any hint of C.I. A. activity/^ 

It has been assumed throughout the i 
crisis that some of the embassy hostages ; 
may be C.I. A. employees carrying out 
duties that are often similar to those of ; 
regular Foreign Service officers to re- * 
port and analyze political,^economic and > 
military events^- Most nrrions attach In-- ; 
teiiigence officers to th:it. embassies^ to 
perform siicbtoction':! 

Concerii They MtAy Be Scapegoats y ; 

'There is' conceni tliat the Iranians, h 
conditioned to equate •‘C.I.A.’' 'with ef- j 
forts to subvert Iran, may try to make >] 
scapegoats of those they charge with ; 
being intelligence officers. The agency ^ 
usually has analysts attached to United ; 
States embassies under a cover title.--' *1 j 
The (tecumentmentione^W^ .embassy^. 
officers;2i>Carcolm^,Katp^'and||r^^ 
Daugher^;and said tfaaiP'tiiey s^ni^d 
invoh^ad^ fii-^i‘‘S:R,F^^ w ► 

should uw the*^es of iwooodll^^ thM 
secretaryf .a^oiyer^^Xl^ » 

said 

S . R. F^assigninentM fbr- 

ture/>Tli»liaxdim^a%th9^em said v 

Mr. Daugherty bad^acra 


Reference to C^ver Designations ; 
The State Department declined to ex- , 

, plain the abberviation “S.R.F.,” but for- j 
i mer officials said.it stands for **special 
reporting facility” and refers to an office 
in embassies that is usually staffed by 
C.LA. analysts who perform functions 
similar to those of Foreign Service offi- 
cers. 

It is common, a former official said, for 
an embassy to pass on a recommendation 
and assert that “S.R.F. concurred,” 
meaning that the C.I .A. analysts agreed. 

^Thepurported Laingen cablegram also 
^ expressed concern about the ”old and ap- 
insojiAle probletn of * R*:de sig- 
nation for S.R.F. officers.'!*. TTiis was a" 
seeming ref erence to the identification of 
embassy personnel. - ^ ^ 

Those who enter the Foreign Service 
through examination^ are listed as 
‘*F.S*0.'^ or Foreign Service Officer. 
Those who enter the Foreign Service 
someother way are listed as “F.S.R.” or 
Foreign Service Reserve. C.I.A. employ- 
ees ‘attached to embassies are among 
thoseihthe”F-S.R«''bategory. ^ - 
The two categories of Foreig n Service 
personnel usedto be identified in a public 
^document. The Biographic Register, 

' issued by the Statement Department. Its 
publication was halted three years ago to 
.^prevent vital information from becoming 
^public. ^ 

Officials said the United States had I 
sou^t to reduce the number of C.I.A. 
analysts in Iran because of the volatility 
j of the situation. The document produced 
, in Teheran today seemed to indicate tUat- 
the d.A. presence was minimal com-; 
pared with other posts. / - 

Similarly, military attache attached 
to United States embassies report ^o the 


Defense Intelligence Agency, and some 
Pentagon officials have expressed con- 
cern about the fate of the attach^ in 
Iran. 

The cablegram also mentioned the 
word ”reftels,” or reference telegrams, 
meaning previous exchanges. 

The State Department, meanwhile, 
showed irritation over conflicting signals 
from Iran. Yesterday the new Foreign 
Minister, Sadegh Ghntbzadeh, said that 
Mr, Laingen and two of his aides who 
have been isolated at the Foreign Minis- 
try since the embassy takeover were free 
to leave butjhat theiY safety could not 

^ranteed if they did. The Iranians hold- 
. ing the embassy said the three could not 
leave. 

_ The State Department commented that 
the Foreign Minister “may not have the 
powers traditionally associated with the 
I Foreign Ministry. ” 
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“...The Carter administration sees Khomeini as a ‘cancer’ which, 
in the national interest, must be removed by any possible means . . 


H ‘*What you must 
comprehend is that 
Ayatollah Khomeini 
is going for broke/* 
man speaking 
was an experienced 
Western European 
diplomat based In 
Washington, con- 
cerned, as are so 
many in the international community, 
that Iran's religious leader has sim- 
ply become a dear danger to world 
peace and the world economy. “You 
must see the historical dimension of 
what is occurring/' he continued. “Kho- 
meini is determined to push for the- 
fullest confrontation possible. He wants 
to push President Carter into military 
action-^e Is baiting him. He wants to 
draw everybody, Islam and the infidel 
West, into a bloody battle. He is a 
fanatic, but he has coldly thought out 
his moves. He is playing on anti-Ameri- 
can and anti-Western sentiment in the 
Arab world and everywhere in the 
Third World. He thiniU that time is 
on* his side, that the Third World is 
with him, and he's not afraid of a 
bloodbath. This is Carter's terrible 
dilemma." 

The acceptance of this view has 
only come recently to the Carter admin- 
istration. Indeed, it actually followed 
Khomeini’s threat to try the 49 hostages 
held in Teheran, the attack on the 
Great Mosque in Mecca, and the anti- 
American rioting— Inspired by the aya- 
Tad Szule writes regularly on foreign 
affairs for New York Magazine. 


tollah— which en^ed in Pakistan. But 
even before these occurrences, the ad- 
ministration had concluded that Kho- 
meini was a “cancer," as one official 
put it, to be removed before it spread. 
It was at that point, around November 
j^, just two weeks alter the Embassy 
seige began, that the Carter admini» 
tration ^gan studying a mix of posT 
sible military action and CIA-managed 
Subversion to remove the ayatollah fronT 
power by any means possible. IndeedT 
the U.S. government concluded that re- 
moving I^omeini was in the national 
interest. 

Although senior administration offi- 
cials would not publicly discuss the 
likelihood of direct application of 
United States power, overt and covert, 
toward the ouster of the ayatollah and 
his regime— particularly while the hos- 
tages were still in danger— top-priority 
studies are now under way in the 
National Security Council, the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, the Pentagon, 
and other government organs. Indeed, 
it was only concern for the hostages 
that prompted the president to veto 
a secret plan to drop weapons and pos- 
sibly American agents into the oil fields 
of Khuzistan, where Iranian Arabs are 
strongly opposed to the ayatollah. 

The American hope in removing 
the . ayatollah is that he can 
be replaced by a more moderate leader- 
ship, perhaps one including former 
Prime Minister Mehdi Barzargan and 
military commanders not tainted by 
close relations with the former shah. 
The U.S. government thinks that a 


favorable climate for Khomeini’s re- 
moval might be created in time— despite 
his popular support— if Iran falls into 
further internal chaos. 

Yet the view that the ayatollah 
“must go" does not stem from a desire 
to punish him for the capture of the 
embassy in Teheran— and the threat to 
try the hostages still under detention 
on espionage charges. The concern over 
Khomeini’s continuation in power goes 
much deeper in terms of fundamental 
American strategic considerations in 
the Middle East: Iran under the aya- 
tollah’s sway is seen as a formidable 
threat to the stability of the whole 
region. What the seizure of the embassy 
and its aftermath accomplished was to 
convince the administration beyond any 
doubt that normal dealings with Kho- 
meini were no longer possible and 
that, therefore, drastic steps were justi- 
fied to hasten his departure from power. 

“The eighties will be the crucible of in- 
tense crisis for the United Slates," a 
respected diplomat said last week. "You 
Americans are the target. And no mat- 
ter what happens, the Middle East and 
the world won’t ever be the same again. 
A historical line has been crossed, and 
you lack power to draw new lines." 

In recent private discussions, several 
senior administration officials have rec- 
ognized that the United States may 
have been inexorably damaged by Kho- 
meini’s politics and posturing. Indeed, 
the Iranian crisis has precipitated the 
sudden unraveling of the basic Ameri- 
can relationships in what has been called 
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for the post-revolutionary shortfall in 
the Iranian output. Treasury Secretary 
G. William Miller, visiting Saudi Ara* 
bia late last month, was unable to ob* 
tain assurances that the high produc- 
tion level wilt be maintained. 

The Saudis, according to some Wash- 
ington officials, may not wish to appear 
to their own population or fellow Mus- 
lims, regardless of sect, to be excessive- 
ly pro-American. A reduction by the 
Saudis may be imitated by other Per- 
sian Gulf and Arab producers, who are 
inclined, in any event, toward conserva- 
tion for political reasons. Most of them 
disapprove of the ayatollah, but, given 

„ rising internal pressures, they may be 

point o7this’Vrisis of "historical proper- that" week. "Vou must never rule out wary of antagonizing him. Khomeini 
tions,” senior administration analysU anything, because you don*t know what has already urged them to withhold oil 
now acknowledge that the explosion js going to happen next.” ' ^ from the United States, and, analysts 

might have occurred elsewhere sooner Though there is general approval in say, there are signs that the Middle 
or later. Ruthless and reckless as the Washington of Carter’s handling of the East understands the "historical dimen- 
old ayatollah’s challenge to the estab- crisis— 4iis coolness and prudence— the sions’’ he has unveiled. . 
lished world order has been, it never- view was developing among many ad- A reduction. let alone a suspension, 
theless symbolizes the essential conflict ministration officials and foreign diplo- of Middle Eastern oil production would 
between the North and South, between mats that the White House did not fully have catastrophic con^uences for the 
the afflii f-pt. West and understand the situation until quite late United States, which imports one half 

destitute Third World,, between pro- in the crisis. Khomeini’s rejection of of its petroleum consumption, and for 
ducers and consumers of raw materiab, mediatory attempts by the Palestine Western Europe and Japan— particu- 
and between two sets of cultural values Liberation Organization, despite his larly with the onset of winter. It could 
separated by a vast chasm. The explo- closeness to the PLO, and by Pope throw their economies into a tailspin. 
sion was perhaps inevitable, though John Paul II. a fellow religious leader. Built into Middle Eastern oil strate- | 
America never really believed it. And, should have convinced the administra- gies are other political considerations 
in the case of Iran, it was enormously tion that the ayatollah was— and would as well. These add to new dangers in 
aggravated by religious fanaticism so remain — totally uncompromising. There the stalemate in the negotiations be-, 
dexterously exploited by the ayatollah was no reason to believe that mildly tween Egypt and Israel over the ulti- 
and by the oil weapon he wields. punitive actions such as the ban on im- mate fate of the West Bank and Gaza. , 

It is now evident that the Carter ad- ports of Iranian oil and the freezing of Saudi Arabia is opposed to the Egyp- 

ministration— and the West — misunder- official Iranian assets in the United tian-Israeli peace treaty, and it has 
stood and underestimated the true States and in U.S. banks abroad, re- been hinting it will use the "oil weap- 
meaning of the student takeover of the quired as they evidently were to sat- ‘ on” if Israel fails to make basic con- 
Teheran embassy, its origins, and its isfy American public opinion, would cessions to the Palestinians, 
consequences. This presumably explains sway Khomeini. In the context of a generalized Mid- 
policy errors committed before and af- ' die Eastern turmoil resulting from the 

ter the occupation of the American Overall, the growing conviction in Iranian crisis, the Palestinian deadlock ^ 
compound. The first miscalculation was Washington is that Khomeini’s attitude may force the Saudis* hand. Iraq, a ^ 
clearly the decision to admit the shah and the ongoing confrontation with radical Arab state, has again been urg- 
for medical treatment in the United Iran have already wrought irreparable ing the application of this "oil weapon” j 
States, humanitarian as the motives • damage to the United States in the Mid- against the United States if Israel re- I 

may have been. To say this- is notsim- die East, and that it will worsen pro- mains intransigent. Thus far the Iraqis' 

ply hindsight; Classified messages be- gressively. . have failed, but the situation could well 

tween the State- Department and the ' Thus administration analysts see the change overnight. To persuade Israel to : : 

embassy in Teheran, found and publi- Middle East already greatly destabilized, return oil fields in the Sinai to Egypt j 

f irH by the Islamic students, show The attack on the mosque in Mecca has under peace-treaty provisions, as the 

that the administration was fully aware visibly shaken Saudi Arabia, creating Israelis did late in November, the . 

that the shah’s entry into the United newfearsofmovesbyMuslimfundamen- ' United States had committed itself to 
States might well trigger violent adverse talists and other radicals of the left or provide it with alternate petroleum at 

actions by the Iranians. But it is equally the right. These fears in a country with tolerable prices. But this could become 

clear that the administration had mini- .a large foreign work force, including impossible, reopening die full question 

mized the inherent dangers, and, above Palestinians and Pakistanis, may be af- of the peace treaty, 

all, failed to place them in the histori- fecting the Saudis’ oil and foreign pol- Likewise. Washington analysts, say- 
cal context of the runaway Iranian re- icies. Whereas the Saudis had raised the United States can no longer under^ 

ligious revolution. ' ' their production by a million barrels a estimate Khomeini’s impact on Islamic ; 

Once the embassy was seized, the day. over 10 percent, to make up countries. Pakistan has apologized for 
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the ‘*arc of crisis/’ the immense Islamic 
swath of the world extending from 
North Africa to Pakistan and possibly 
to Indonesia and the Philippines. 

This process of unraveling^ in turn, 
now threatens to undermine and de- 
stroy the policies and relations pains* 
takingly built by the United States in 
the Middle East and in the Third Worid 
generally. It touches on the menace 
of a partial or complete cutoff of oil to 
the United States (notably if there is 
military intervention in Iran), on Arab- 
Israeli peace prospects, and on contin* 
ued American influence in Middle East 
politics. 

\Vhn» Khomeini's Iran was the flash 


administration committed a second er* 
ror stemming from the original mis- 
judgment. It thought that the situation 
was negotiable through diplomatic 
channels, and that, with patience, it 
would be resolved. This led President 
Carter to decide from the very outset 
to rule out military action In Iran, a 
decision which subsequent and inevi- 
table events in Iran forced him to recon- 
sider sixteen days later, when it finally 
dawned on the administration— after 
^ Khomeini threatened to try the embas- 
sy hostages for espionage^that the con- 
flict with the ayatollah transcended the 
fate of the shah. As a Washington in- 
ffrt licence exnert remarked t^ivatelv 
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the burning of the Islamabad embassy, 
but, at the same time, it has warned the 
United States against the use of force 
In Iran. The Pakistani military regime, 
dominated by Islamic fundamentalists 
and facing seriotxs internal stresses. Is 
portrayed as being tom between old 
loyalties to the United States and new 
loyalties to KhomeinK In a crunch it 
would certainly turn against America. 

Intense anti-American sentiment 
growing In the Middle- East could also 
be reflected in a variety of political re- 
actions, threatening United States in- 
terests. Khomeini may capitalize on it 
to expand his influence and to sway 
Bahrain, a Persian Gulf state, which has 
been traditionally pro-American but 
where the ayatollah *s Shiite followers 
are strong. Existing contingency plans 
In Washington call for assistance to 


Bahrain, but American resources are 
limited if the Khomeini "cancer" 
spreads in the area. 

Unrest in the Middle East is seen as 
carrying a long-term threat to the sur- 
vival of President Anwar cl-Sadat in 
Egypt. He has been isolated by all his 
fellow Arabs, and the increasingly pow- 
erful PLO is working in tandem with 
Khomeini, who has called for Sadat’s 
ouster. In the volatility of Egyptian pol- 
itics, American analysts say, no "worst 
case" situation can be ruled out at this 
point. 

Rightly or wrongly, the United States 
recently decided to supply weapons to 
Morocco, a friendly state, in its war 
with the Algerian-supported Polisario 
guerrillas in the former Spanish Sa- 
hara. The Sahara conflict is growing in 
scope, creating serious instability in. 


North Africa. The Carter admlnbtra- 
tion’s decision to support Morocco may 
embroil it in tensions with Algeria as 
well as Libya, a fundamentalist IshunJc 
country, which is being heavily .nrmed 
by the Soviet Union with the most 
modem equipment. Both Algeria and 
Libya are important oil producers, and 
they may react to the arming of' Mo- 
rocco with the denial of petroleum to 
the United States. Washington regards 
the survival of the moderate Moroccan 
monarchy as vital to its interest, and it 
fears that the loss of the Sahara war 
could cause the fall of King Hassan. 
Thus the United States faces another 
dilemma in the Islamic "arc of crisis/* 

The position of Middle Eastern oil 
producers in terms of supply and price 
is expected to be clarified to some ex- 
tent at the ministerial conference of tlie 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting i 
Countries^— OPEC— opening in Ca- 

racas, Venezuela, on December 17, 
With the world oil markets already in 
considerable chaos, the expectation is 
that OPEC will decide to encourage 
curtailment of production, allegedly for j 
conservation reasons, while raising the 
prices by at least 10 percent. In the 
present climate, the United Stales is 
powerless to stop these trends. As one 
diplomat remarked. Khomeini s inllu- 
cncc will hover over Caracas like "Ban- 
quo’s ghost.” 

November 1979 is thus likely lo be 
remembered as a time fitting Sir Win- 
ston Churchill’s concept of the "hinge 
of fate,” an extraordinary historical 
turning point. Such moments of imth 
occur rarely: The Second World War 
and its multifarious consequences, 
changing the face of the globe, was the 1 
last comparable moment of this kind. I 
And 40 years from the start of that * i 
war, the world seems to be in for on- ! 
other radical face-lift. Even if the ad- - 
ministration succeeds in removing the - 
ayatollah, the events he has set in mo- 
tion may only be forestalled, not ar- 
rested. Indeed, considering the prob« 
lems created for America through de- 
stabilizing regimes elsewhere, the re- 
moval of the ayatollah could portend 
unforeseen difficulties; Some experts 
feel the Soviet Union could be the 
ultimate beneficiary of a change of 
regime. But no matter how the Iranian ' 
crisis itself is resolved, the conclusion- ^ 
in Washington is that not Iran? nor ' 
the Persian Gulf, nor the Middle East 
nor much of the Third World will ever ' 
be the same again. 
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Support for the use of military power, a big increase 
) in defense spending, new backing for CIA covert 
action and still more to come — ^the effects of the 
Iranian crisis add up to a change of course for U.S. 


Show of force. Much of the increase 
in defense funds is earmarked to estab- 
lish a stronger American presence in 
the Persian Gulf region and to develop 
a capability to intervene militarily in 
crises in that area. 

Pentagon sources say that a carrier 
task force will be maintained in the In- 
dian Ocean almost continually in the 
future. And the American naval facility 
on the island of Diego Garcia will be 
upgraded to provide logistical backup 
for the fleet 

In addition, more transport aircraft 
will be ordered for a rapid-deployment 
force that is being developed for quick 




intervention in remote crisis spots. 
Roving supply ships also will be built to 
provide logistical support for this force. 

Odds are that the administration will 
keep permanently in deep freeze its 
negotiations with Russia for an accord 
to limit superpower naval strength in 
the Indian Ocean. Pentagon officials i 
point out that such an accord would ■ 
have prevented the U.S. from staging 
the massive show of naval strength un- 
der way in that region. 

An armada of 19 American warships, 
comprising three separate task forces, 
is deployed in the Persian Gulf and the 
Arabian Sea, It is the greatest demon- 
stration of U.S, sea power in this region 
in recent history. The armada is built 
around two aircraft carriers, the Mid- 
waxj and the Kitty Hawk. 

For an administration that took of- 
fice with a pledge to slash defense] 
spending and that has been preoccu- 
pied with arms control, all of this rep- 
resents a dramatic change of course. 

Besides the military buildup, the cri- I 
sis in Iran has led to a radical change in 
sentiment concerning the role of the 
Central Intelligence Agency. Even cer- 
tain liberal columnists such as Joseph 
Kraft are advocating that the agency’s 
capability to carry out covert onera- 


tions around the world be rebuilt. A 
similar change has shown up in Con- 1 
gressaswell. j 

Says Representative Samuel Stratton 
(D-N.Y.), chairman of the House ; 
Armed Services Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations: “WeVe got to re-establish 
an effective CIA. Some people wonder I 
why we don’t have the CIA . . . take ; 
back our embassy to free the hostages. ; 
The sad fact is that the CIA no longer j 
has that capability.” j 

Even more striking is the change in i 
attitude toward the use of American i 
, military power. One knowledgeable of- I 
ficial says it is noteworthy that, in the 
current crisis, no one has mentioned 
the War Powers Act. The law was 
passed after the V^ietnam conflict to 
limit the President’s authorit>'. to use 
military forces. 

“What this tells me,” says the official, 
”5s that there is support for a more in- 
terv^enHonist policy — but within limits. 
This does not mean a blank check for 
the President to go to war.” 

The ranking Republican member of 
the House Armed Services Subcommit- 
tee on Sea Power, Representative 
Floyd Spence of South Carolina, put it 
this way: “I’d say Iran has turned } 
around the anti-Vietnam syndrome. • j 
Now, here in the House, I hear mem- 
bers talking hawkish.” 

The fallout from the Iranian crisis is 
also having an impact on congressional 
attitudes toward energy nee£. Repre- 
sentative Bob Eckhardt (D-Tex.) says 
that he senses a new determination to 
escape from dependence on foreign oil 
producers. His assessment: “Events in 
Iran are making people for the first, ' 
time look at energy realistically.” ' [ 


EXCERPT 
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Is rug out: 
our aidCcah’t exit 


• * ♦ * * ' 



■ <vB/ JOSEPH VOLZ . ‘ . 

5 . -Washington (News Bureau) — 
State Department officials were haf* 
fled yesterday in the face of eon*[ 
flicting comments from the new Ir^ 
nian foreign minister, Sadeq' Qotbn 
tadeh, about the future .of the ton 
US. diplomat In Tehran, L. BrucS 
Laingen, . 

.^.cQotbzadeh said on Friday that Lain- 
*fw’ ®***'^S* d'affaires, and two 

puier diplomats who have been staying 
it the Foreign Ministry were free to 
leave, although piroviding security to the 
airport would be "rather difficult” • 

Cl But yesterday, Qotbzadeh denied that 
***** ****y '®“*d leave. Qotb* 
tadeh a backdown appeared to come in 
response to the increasingly millUnt 
rone of the Moslem students occupying 
pie U.S. Em^sy. " 


State Depahment officials here said 
tha^ it is just about impossible to know 
‘who In Tehran speaks with any author* 
Uy. At times the militants, who hold po 
position in the government, appear to 
have more influence with the Iranian 
strongman. Ayatollah Ruholiah Khomei* 
ni,’than cabinet officers. At other times 
cabinet officers seem to be ^ charge, 
only to be $uminone4 by the ayatollah 
and chastised. ^ • > 


fc: ' Sees CIA presence -v* 

One key theme seems to be emerging, 
thought- with increasing force — the 
theory of the studenU that Central Intel- 
ligence* Agency officers are among the 
hostages. Although the students have 
:called all 50 .hostages spies, there is 
some question as to whether they be- 
lieve that , 

’ But yesterday, for the first time, the 
militants showed newsmen In' Tehran a 


document that they said was^aO' August i 
1979 cable from Laingen to Secretary of i 
State Vance discussing how to' provide! 
cover for CIA officers at the embassy. . 

* State Department officials never 
comment on allegations of U.S. espio- 
nage activities and bad no comment yes- 
terday. It could not be learned here 
whether the cable was legitimate- or a 
forgery. 

But some of the terminology puzzled 
former intelligence officers who have; 
read CIA cables' from abroad in past 
years. The pable reportedly told Vance* 
that “we should hold to the present toUl! 
of four SRF officer assignments for thei 
foreseeable future.*' It was not cleari 
what SRf* might mean. • . ' ‘ | 

The cable named two Americans who 
were supposedly CIA officers but were 
seeing under dip;omauc cover. ^ 

* A key reason for the turmoil over the! 
CIA now, is that the agency in the pastf 
did play an overwhelming role in Ira- 
nian internal affairs. A CIA task force,! 
led by Kermit Roosevelt, engineered a 
countercoup in the 1950s that returned! 
the briefly deposed shah to power. | 

: It seems clear from talks with offl-i 
clals here that the Cia is not currently 
carrying out imy espionage activities in 
Iran. 

' But some of the more militant stu-i 
dents are said to believe that somehow! 
the shah will make one last return to' 
power in Iran with the help of the CIA. : 

V U.S. officials argue that anyone who 
really believes that is just incapable of‘ 
listening to reason. Not only kas the 
shah no support and bad health, the 
officials state, the Carter administration 
would under no circumstances allow the 
CIA to participate in bringing him back! 
to power. ; ' I 
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Tdir^-^Th« Innitztt ' holding $0 
Americans hostage in the United States- 
EmtMssy herecfaarged yesterday that 2 of 
their captives. Wiiliam ijaugberty and 
Malcolm Kalp, are employees of the U.S. 
Central Intelligence Agency. .:.v 
The ^'students” who seized the U.S. 
bassy Novemb«r 4 distributed a purported 
copy of a secret message sent in August by. 
L. Bruce Laingen. the. American charge<^ 
d'affaires here, implying that the two men^ 
are CIA agents, y ^ 

A spokesman for thr Iranian captors 
alleged, '*Wllliam Dougherty confes^ he 
is a CIA officer;* 

The Iranians did not contend that any 
of the other hostages, including Mr. Kalp, 
have acknowledged spying or working for 
theCIA. ■ f 

The captors did not farther identify the 
two Americans except to say, 'They are 

both with us,'* ^ 

The Iranians also releas^ a booklet of 
other U 5 . Embassy communications dug 
out of .the filee during nearly a month of 
ransaddnf the emba^. They charge the- 
documents show that 'nhis was not an em-- 
basqr. This was a den of espionage Here^ 
they (Americans^plotted against thepeo 
pie of Iran to loot ^eir resources:” 

The communications presented by the^ 
Iranians are quite routine documents, con* ‘ 
taining the kind'of reporting that nearly, 
all^embassiee send^ badr te>their govem^^ 

I ments. Their presentation^ as "evidence”' 
t demonstrates what could; at best, b^ 

- called the captors* lack of sohistication. 

The one purported, VJSL cable' rdea^ 
yesterday that Iran could use as particu* ' 
lar evidence againt individual hostages is 
the one naming Mr. Daugherty and Mr. 
Kalp. Sent to the.State Department from. 
Mr. Laingen last summertand labeled 
"Secret,” it ieads:: T concur in assign**" 
ments Malcolm Kalp and William. Daug^ 
ertru described Refteli^^;5f^i,;^^ 


"With opportiinity avdiable to oa in the 
sense that we are starting from a clean > 
slate in SRF coverage at this mission, but 
with regard also for the great sensitivity ' 
locally to any hint of CIA activity; it is of ^ 
the highest importance that cover be the* 
best we can come up with. Hence there is 
no questiofi as tathe need for second and . 
third secretary tiiles for these two offi* 
cers. We (must) have it 

"I believe cover arrangements in 
terms of assignments within embassy are 
' appropriate to present overall staffing 
pattern. We ^ouid however hold to the 
present total of four SRF officer assign* 
ments for the fors^able future, keeping 
support staff as sparse as possible as well 
until we see bow things go here.* 

"We are making effort to limit knowU 
edge within EMB of all SRF assignments: 
that effort applies particularly to Daugh*> 
erty, pursuant to new program of which 
be is a product and about which I have 
been informed. 

"I suppose^ I need not [remind^ the^de-J 
. partment that the old and apparently* in-; 
soluble problem of designation for SRF of- 
^ ficers will inevitably complicate and to 
’ some degree weaken our coverage efforts 
locally, no matter how much we worirat! 
it. Laingen.*’ 

Asked what the initials "SRF” refer to, 

" a spokesman for the hostage-holders said,. 
"You can ask theCIA and tell ^ 

What is clear from the cable, if it is 
• genuine, is that Mr. Laingen insisted/that 
- Mr. Daugherty and Mr. Kalp be give diplo- 
matic status withing the VJS: Embassy^ 
here so that they would be protected bf 
^ diplomatic immunity if they got in trouble 
in Iran because of the sensitive nature o£ 
^thrirwork., - 

The Iranian captors reiterated yester^ 
'day their threat to disregard traditionat 
respect for diplomatic ii^unity and to. 

^ try the American hostages for alleged 
spying.,. - 7^ - 4:.* .■ry.jz 
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In Iran, Studente 


^JOHNKIFNER 

Spwrfai »71i»N«w YorttTlniM 

TEHERAN, Iran, Dec, I — Pressure 
for “spy trials" of American hosugesat 
the United States Embassy appeared to 
increasetoday as Iranians holding 50 hos- 
tages at the United Sutes. « Embassy 
released a document that they said 
proved that two of the captive diplomats 
were Central Intelligence Agency opera- 
tives. ’ ‘ •: ' 

The diplomats were identified in the 
document as Malcolm Kalp and William 
I Daugherty. It said they “must" be given 
“cover" because of the “great s«tsitirity. 

locally to any hint of CJ.A. activity.!’ .t 

The students^ who have held the Ameri-. 
can Embassy since Nov. 4, said that Mr; ^ 
Daugherty had “confessed to being.,^ 

C.I.A. officer."*^ ' v:, 

Denial Issued by New Minister 7 
In another development, the Foreign 
Minister, Sade^ Ghotbzadeh, denied 
that he said at a news conference yester- 
day that L. Bruce Laingen, the American 
charge d'affaires, and two other Ameri- 
can officials who have been in the For- 
eign Ministry since the takeover of the 
embassy were free to leave thecountry. 

The denial was broadcast over the 
state radio about an hour before the stu- 
dents insisted at their afternoon news 
conference at the embassy that “Laingen 
is a spy like the rest and will be tried like 
the rest."' 

There has been a rising chorus from tlM 
revolutionary leadership and the stu- 
dents in recent days that the American 
Embassy on Talegtoni Street was not an 
outpost of diplomacy but a“ne 8 t of spies'* 
and an “espionage den" that had inter- 
fered in the internal affairs of this Pei^ 
Sian Gulf country.' ^ 

A part of this chonW. has been the 
threat that the 50 hosuges will be tried as 
“spies" although they would be forgiven^ 
and freed by*Ayacollah RuhoUah Kho- 
meini iC the d eposed^ Shah Mohammeih 


Riza Pahlevi was returned to Iran for 
trial. 

However, the prospect of the Shah's 
leaving the United States for some other 
country -—a “worse crime" on the part of 
the United States than the admission of 
the former ruler, the students said today 
^ put the situation into a new light. 

Having insisted that the hostages were 
“proven" to be spies by the papers found 
at the embassy, could the Iranian aup 
thorities release them without obtaining 
the Shah in exchange? 

"We’ll cross that bridge when we come 
to it," Mr. Ghotbzadeh said at his press 
conference yesterday. But he also pre- 
sented a hypothetical situation : 

: Suppose. Mr. Ghotbzadeh told the as- 
sembled foreign reporters, you had 
caught a thief. Suppose, however, that 
the thief had given your stolen goods to 
someone else. You insisted on getting the 
goods back, but the thief said his accom- 
plice no io^r had the goods. Did that 
mean, Mr. Ghotbzadeh asked, that you 
should release the thief? 

If the Shah is not returned to Iran, the 
students said at their news conference 
today, "the,bostages will be tried and the 
trials will be conducted on Islamic princi- 
ples." 

The students distributed copiee of a 
telex message, addressed to the United 
States Secretary of SUte and signed 
“Laingen," concerning the two men. 

The message was marked for distribu- 
tion through “Roger channel" and re- 
ferred to designations called “S.R.Fi as- 
signments^V'^Itwaamarked secret. , 
i;V^i7fConteiitoofMessage ^ 

The mes^ge said: 

concur in assignments Malcolm 
Kalp/and William Daugherty as de- 
sc wed refteis. ‘ , v : 

rwlth opportunity available to us in the 
sense ihat we are starting from a clean 
relate inrS.R.P. coverage at this mission, 
but with regard also for the great sensi- 
locally to any hint of C.I.A. activity, 
••• - — ■— — — — “ " 


it Is of the highest importance that cover| 
be the best we can come up with. Hencej 
there is no q ues tion as to the need for sec - 1 
ond and third secretary titles for these! 
two officers. We must have it j 

“I believe cover arrangements in ! 
terms of assignments within embassy are 
appropriate to present overalik staffing 
pattern. We should however hold to the 
present total of four S.R.F. officer assign- 
ments for the foreseeable future, keeping 
supporting staff as sparse as possiMe as 
well, until we see how things go here; ^ 

“We are making effort to limit kiiowl. 
edge within emb of all S.R'.F.. assign- 
ments; that effort applies particularly to 
Daugherty, pursuant to new program of 
which he is a product axxl about which 1 
have been informed, t 

“I suppose I need not mind the depart- 
ment that the old and apparently insolu- 
ble problem of R designation for S.R.F. 
officers will inevitably complicate and to 
some degree weaken our cover efforts lo- 
cally, no matter how much we work at 
iL" , ^ 

Proof of Espionage Claimed ^ 

The students said the message proved 
that those inside the embassy had carried 
out espionage “and plotted against the 
Iranian nation." j 

*rhey also distributed a booklet in Per- 
sian and English of the documents they 
had previously released, several of which 
appeared to show that the United States 
had been considering admitting the Shah 
at least as early as July, three months be- 
fore he entered a New York hospital for 
medical treatment. 

After the students said Mr. Laingen 
would be tried along with the other hos- 
tages, several reporters pointed out that 
Mr. Ghotbzadeh had said yesterday that 
Mr. Laingen was not a prisoner and that 
the only problem in his leaving Iran was 
guaranteeing his safety between the For- 
eign Ministry and the airport. 7 

“Mr. Ghotbzadeh did not say such a 
thing,” the student spokesman saidj “I 
J deny this/r- ' ^ ^ ■ i 

Remarks Recorded on Tape 'I 

There was a loud burst: of derisive 
laughter from the more than 200 foreign 
correspondents, most of whom had heard 
Mr. Ghotbzadeh r make' the! statement 


three times during yesterday's news con- 
ference. Some of the correspondentstre- 
cordedhisremarksontape.^ j J • 
Further que^ons on the subject were 
cutoff. ' ‘i’r 

Me. (Hiotbzad^ released a letter today 
that he had sent to the United Nations 
Secretary General, Kurt^ Waldheim, 
warning that “American imperialism 
and international Zionism have resorted 
to a new plot to carry out their crimes on 
an international scaled" - , 
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• f a By Jonathaa -C; RaadSO^ 

Wubiasn* PPtaFortifa a«fTM» ^ 

TEHRAN;.;Pec. 1: 

Iranians occup^g the 
bassy here 'produced » pur^rted 
secret State. Departaent cable 
today thai^ejcsaidabovfs that two 
of the SO ^jiages-theyare .hpldihg 
are Cent^ Intelligence^ . Agency 
officers secsing r nnder dlplonoati^ 

In a news ^ inference jield : is 
courtyard at the' embassyv the lran^j 
ians distributed -.«)pies of therdociH 
ment; apparent!^: signed' by^cbarge 
datfaires L: Bruce ' Laingen^:. Thej 
document accepts assignment :o£ the 
two to the embassy. . - v :r: ::c^7! 

One of the two individuals named' 
AVilliam Daugh«ty, has admitted he 
is a CL\ employe, the Iranians said 
The other name in the cable wasMal* 
colm Kaipv- * - i * '*'££* 

[State Department spokesman David 
Passage reKtsed to comment: bn* the 
allegatton that the two men were CIA 
agents. He said, however, that the 
Iranians occupying/ the- embassy 
‘•have an ample record of forgefy, 
misrepresentationrand fabrication.’ 

[Passage added that ^e matter oft 
confessions, should be viewed^in- the| 
context ottheeiicumstancerid’which 
the hostages ire-^ being held^'-ltoting 
that “they are into the aTth diy Under 
duress, in -barbaric- conditionSL”Ifr SI 
The students-. insisted tfie->lleged 
document waeA “only i sin^elsxam- 
pie** proving their* case" that > the hos^ 
tagee were ^not: “simple diplomats!* 
protected by immuziityi but- spies , who 
face trial* Unless Shalff ^Mphammad 
Reza Pahlsvi Ik returned to Irait ":^ -f 
More documents existed “about.CIA 
involvement* in? our internal/ affairs;** 
the students said, .^*and we wilL pub- 
lish them when, we^ feel It is inecesi 
sary. ... . . . ' *** -- 

The alleg^ document; date<rA]^*9; 
approved assignment: of- Kalpi^ahil 
Daugherty. . 1ft it . Laingen* said ';they 
“must have* cover as seconded third 


Diplomats noted that governments} 
routinely assign covers to Izitelligence 
operatives stationed to*--- missions 
abroad to provide them-*„wlto • diplo- 
matic immunity. 

The students also said that Laing-] 
en. political officer Victor jTdmsethI 
and CoL Leland Holland the embassy 
security chief, arc now considered 
spies. They have been living in a wlngj 
of the Foreign Ministry since the set-! 

zure pt the embassy 4.> v^ . 

lot. .of. evidence liasl been f oundj 
aboutthe espionage ef these people^ 

4 studenrspbkesihan told reporters ^ 
armedmen looked ott ‘“They, too, will! 
be tried like the rest*^ of hostages,] 

- > Underlying their* emergence as the 
ibeiningly paramount power in the 
country^alongsidc Ayatollah Ruhoilah 
Khomeiiii himself, «thea students con- 
tradicted' new* Foreign Minister Sa- 
degh Ghotbzadeh who subsequently 
fell in with their h wd Une^ " 

la a^ news conference yesterdayrl 
Ghotbzadeh said that ;the^"three 
.H.S. '(iiplomata*.ak;:*thO!? joreigq Mlnisr' 
.'try wbte ^no^!^dnsld^^ hostages; 
would not stan^ trial and were* free to 
leave Iran although it was>5 not safe at 
the moment for them to dtt so.^ r { 

: “If they want^ co leiawe I will try to 
facilitate' thin^,“- he'^jhad said, al^ 
thougli noting ^that« “providing secu- 
rity from.the Foreign*; Ministry. to the 
airport at. this.- difficult 
with.thft’tenrionimtfic cocgit^ 

1^* Fai^ with^eriou^^d^^ denunci^ 
^tion4'>Ghoti^adelTtn^e^ radio ,an^ 
nouncemVnt just before ^,e students^ 
news^- cpnference^^Jto&y. ^Jle^dbnied^ 
that tbe^^ee^C^m leavej 

£f £ragen^“and his two» colleagues 
leave the Foreign Ministry .where they] 
have taken refuge;*' Ghotbzadeh said; 
“the Foreign* Ministry wilT not accept^ 
any responsibility** > 

^ Chotbzadeh's predeci^r, Abol Has4 
:san Bani^adr, was meanwhile quoted 
as indirectly .accusing Khomeini and 
Ghotbzadeh- of - having tmdermined] 
effortsatnegotiation. - 

“The point really^ Is -we adopted 
policy; that led to" deadlock,*^ Bani- 
Sadr was quoted as saying in an inters 
view published by the afternoon Teh- 
ran new^aper.Ettelaat,- 
, Bani-Sadr, --who-vwas dismfssed^^aH 
acting\fbreign/^mlnistec. earllecCthi^ 


week but who retains hist eci 
portfolio in the- Islamic Revolutionary 
Council, " was ;teported as . saying, that 
Ghotbzadeh had spread^ false propa-j 
ganda.and $landei*ed the U.N. Secu* 
rlty CounciL w a-, w i . ir : ? . . : , . - 
/ This and -Khomeini’s, hard-line de- 
mand for the-extradition of the shah 
in exchange for the hostages “is not 
something that would, be fcuitf ul,“ 
Bani-Sadr was quoted as saying. 

Diplomats noted that Laingen, Tom- 
seth and Holland have not sought ref- 
uge at the Foreign Ministry. Rather, 
the diplomats sai^ they were there to 
demand that the Iranian authorities 
provide the protection guaranteed for- 
eign missions under international law 
and dislodge the students. 

A student spokesman said Kalp had 
not yet been questioned about his al- 
leged CIA connections. 

Once again the students declined to 
fix a date for the threatened spy trials 
— claiming the decision was “up to the 
people and Imam Khomeini.” 

But they hinted nothing would be 
announced until' the" shah physically 
.le£& the ymted States for- a •"third 
Coirntry/ ^ p 

: “Letting the shah leave the United 
States is a bigger crime than admit 
ting him in the first place,**« they said, 
developing the * the 

United States* was: respon^ble for 
turning the deposed monarch to Iran 
to stand trial for hist alleged* misdeeds. 

■ Apparently stung t by complaints by 
Presjdenttliarter and others American 
,and/£or^|b -smirch abouirfth#: hoe- 
tages* conditions of detention, the sttF 
dents said, ‘“We assure the people of 
'^e.world and the Americait people of 
(their)' safety, health and'comfort.** ^4 

There have^'been charges that the 
,hosUges were kept bound,, prevented 
from communicating with any of their 
colleagues except those in the same 
room, were unable to change their 
clothes and .^.wash .t themselvee . ade- 
quately. r:vv r 

ICewsmen’s questions suggesting the 
press be allowed to verify the hos- 
tages* condition, however,, were suiih*| 
.marily dismissed by- student spokes- 
men “for : security reasons’* ..which 
were never explained. : ^ v • 

. Asked about rumors that they had] 
transferred hostages* from * the em-; 
bassy, the students^ evaded the que»^ 
tion. irlnstead ' they ' repeated; their 
standard line that “the hostages are ini 
our«*:hands«* andrrt^e —iiroteet themi 
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strongly. We are ready so that in the 
case of any military intervention we 
will destroy them.” 

Ironically, the purported document 
said the assignment of Daugherty anm 
Kalp meant starting ”with a dead 
slate” in light of the “great sensitivity! 
locally to any hint of CIA activity.” 

“It is of the highest importance that! 
cover be the best we can come upl 
with,” the purported cable said. 
“Hence there is no question as to the 
need for second and third secretary ti- 
tles for these two.officers. We must 

have them.” ** * 

The purported cable described. 
Daugherty and Kalp's assignments as 
“SRF assignments” and said that the 
embassy whould “hold to the present 
total of four SRF officer assignments 
for the forseeable future.” ' 

There is na indication what the let- 
ters SRF meant and one of the Irani- 
ans conducting the press conference 
suggested that th» reporters “asl: the 
CIA.” » ' ^ 

[Officials in Washington, wooid. not 
say what SRF stands for.] 



Given to 



ocumentl 

I 

in Irani 


TEHRAN, Iran, Dec. I CAP)— 
Following is the text of a photo- 
copy of what the militants holding 
the U.S. Embassy claim is a cable 
communication last August from 
U.S. Charge d’Affaires L. Bruce 
Laingen to Secretary of State 
Cyrus- R. Vance. Abbreviations-^ 
and' cable terminology m not 
explained. 

" Iw S [Sedret] Entire text 


for these two officers. We must 
have it ' 

4. I \)elleve cover arrangements 
in terms o£ -cs^ignments within 
embassy are appropriate to pres- 
ent overall staffing pattern. We 
should however hold to the pres-y 
ent total of four SRF- officer as-j 
Isignments lor the/ foreseeable fu-^ 
. Keeping' supporting staff asi 

sparse as possible well, untili 

- . . »we see how thinge go here.* ' H 

a I concur in ^ignmento^k^... ^ mal^|>ffort;to llmld 

knowledge 5»rithin..mh.5n.biSrr 

previous telegrams]... ... fort applies-particularly- tot Daugh-, 

3; With opportunity avaUab^tor ^lll^erty;: pursuant to new program of! 
us in .the sense that.we aret-starti.... which he is a product and about 
Ing from 'a 'Clean slate^ far SRF”^ which I have been iWormed. 
coverage at thii mission, bat.withiL^. 61. . Iwsuppoae- 1 -need -not mind 
-reg^ also for the gre^ :s«Btti7-*j;^^ that*the old and 


portance; thakcddvir bestP/SiwilP ftlev^taBly"Tda^Mcate^^8hd■ toj 

,-we can come up with; Htoce, ther^' -some degree -weaken our cover] 
;is' no question as- to thefneed^ fbrf| effort^ locally," how 

second and third- sectmT7^t^Qe^;;..-miuch -we work, atrdtVr . < 


•k h9tOSn V» 
i AMMStfir ferns 
TO ‘seesmx mine z 




5tAT5f 

“ 0A?f0: CH5tL3Ui<^H 
CLCAS; None 

^ CISTS; CIMi . 
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ucsz firm ' ~ 
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AND mt» secnmar tma -foi tiM no ontezu. bb- 
Inust .it. . ■ ■ "■ 

•'4^ t ' ifiiw* tain aaiaiihiiimt IN nans w assiswams ' ' 
mniR anusst abb APnortiara to nissHr ovaiAtc STArrim • -f'r-Ar*. 
PATtemi. sarsBootp aowim aow to tat nasmt total or 
Koastr omen assiONMMts toa tw roa.nnanc intoat. ; v . 

RtEt.lNo saPMonw snip as staisc as nuiau u vnx. ' 
iwytt vB SBB a«v-»tMS eo bub. 
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^^•TiCL/S APPEARJ?!^ 

OM PAceJlij^ 


THE NATION 
1 December 1979 


EDITORlAlir 


A TIME FOR 

restIaijscci 




■ 


With the AyatollahfKhpmdni's announcements 
that the remaining? hostages are “spies’* and! 
“therefore” will beput on trial, it becomes dear j 
that only concern, for the hostages’ safety is j 
holding back an explosion of frustration and ; 
hatred toward Iran in this country. Violence 
begets violence, and one hopes that whatever the 
Ayatollah’s next acdon or threat, the Carter Ad-' 
ministration will heed the counsel of restraint, , 
and begin a bdated process of education ex> 
plaining to the Iranians why the United States 
can’t extradite Mohammed Rexa Pahlevi under 
our law and our moral and political values, and 
why any attempt to bring him to justice must 
take place in accordance with international law. ; 
Carter should also explain to the Americans the 
motives behind the Iranians’ tragic action. No 
peace will be possible between Iran and the Unit-j 
ed States until tbe Administration acknowl-^ 
edges our past complidty in the Pahlevi regime’s 
installation and,.^y extension, its record of tor^] 
ture,. repression ^d economic plunder. , 

; : The more we le^ about the decision to admit! 
the Shah to this onmtry, the more his entry takes, 
on the cast of another Henry Kissinger sidKhowc j 
It now seems deaf, that the Shah could have ob-; 
tained adequate; medical treatment in any num^ 
ber of other countries! and the Outer Adminis- 
tration has yet to explain why it submitted to the 
Kissinger-DavidrRockefdler pressures. Those j 
pushing for the; Shah’s admission could not,'! 
perhaps, have antidpated the embassy takeover 
but they could not have been unaware that .it 
would destabilize our relations with Iran and 
thus strengthen the advocates of an intervention- 
ist foreign policy. I t would be a catastrophe if w e 
permitted the emotions aroused by this affair to 
provoke a resurrection of the covert intelligen ce^ 
activities that saddled the world with the Shah in 
the first place. - ‘ _ . i ! ’j. * 
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THE WASHINGTON POST 
1 December 1979 



Remembering the Subtle Seduction off High US, Officicds by Zahedi 


By Eugene L. Meyer • 
WMhltinea Post 3Utf Wrtttr 

Shortly before his sudden departure 
from Washington nine months ago* 
Shah Mohammad Reza Pahlavi’s am- 
bassador to the United States gave a 
Persian rug to Henry A. Kissinger for 
his New York City apartment 

The g^t front Ardeshir Zahedi was 
described almost casually by a Kis- 
singer aide as^ '*kind of a going-away 
present** from one friend tO' another^ 
In this case, however, it. bespoke a 
friendship between a former: secretary 
of state and the emissary of the de** 
posed ruler of Iran. 

Zahedi had also given Kissinger and ■ 
his^ wife gold goblet as a wedding . 

Since Kissinger was then bt of- 
fice, that gift . was turned in to the | 
government as were a silver tea set 
and a silver cigar box from the shah, 
hims^. 

Friendships such as thi^ , nuit^ed 
during the years when Kis^ger was' 
one of the $h^*s chief proponents in 
the U. S. government would later 
form part of the backdrop for the cri-^ 
sis that has engulfed Washington and 
Tehran since the ailing shah was ad- 
mitted to. the* United States for medi* 
cal treatment four weeks ago. It has 
been alleged, at Kissinger's behest 


EXCERPT 

At various other tlme^ Zah^ gave f 
awiy the ciipsf cuff links, Persian piU I 
boxes, pistachios and gold 90 ins,^ theS 
last “to ladles he would meet offl-l 
dally in histrayel5i*^according to* Del* I 
phine Blachowicz," 2Udiedi'S' ' personal \ 
secretary from 1973 to 1979.:* V: : .4 | 

EXCERPT 

^ BlachoMcz recalled the 1973 Christ-! 
mas gift list as ''mostly my work. I sat 1 
with the ambassador for several hours 
while he personally went over every 
name.”* 

The final list she said, included ^0 
in the ^Thite House, pra^cally every- 
one in .the Cabinet lots of congres- 
sional figures and five in the (Central 
Intelligence) Agency." That she 
said, ”The Turquoise Bridge,”“ a hand- 
some^ book of Persian art, was dls- 
patcHed ter Cabinet members- and 
White House stafL^ ' V * ; ’ < v- 'i 

^ Also on the list; she said, were State 
Department officials* 'Srho dealt with 
Iran*^ and "a^numb^ .of military peo-. 

..... . 
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FLORIDA TBES-UNIOH (JACKSONVILLE) 

25 NOVEMBER 1979 


Events in Iran underscore 
need f<^ an effective CIA 


“The lesson from the 
events in Iran is that America 
needs a stronger Central Intel- 
• ligence Agency, ,• : . , 

- “Our intelligence oper- 
ations have been operating al- 
most as if America has one 
arm tied behind its backv/while 
the lesU-of the world is 
swinging with both arms. . 

“Why aren’t we anticipat- 
ing these problems rather than 
reacting to them? 

“Why must we be^faced 
with no effective options be- 
■tween being humiliated and 
sending in the. Marines?” ' 

^ These statements by 
Pennsylvania Sen. John Heinz 
are hardly originat.-r- just 
about any man on the street 
could make them today — yet 
noteworthy for twe reasons. 

One is the timing: All this 
has been said before — but 
now people are ready to listen. 

Back in 1975. veteran CIA 
“street man” (spy)' Mike Ac- 
kerman told! why he resigned 
in a copyrighted article in the 
yriami Herald. His. decision 
came after^aTsecret meeting 
“with a Communist source 
who was risking tus life to see 

me. ^ 9.;. > 

, “I realizedal could not 
f- guarantee his seMrity. There 
" was no way I could promise 


him that some irresponsible 
member of Congress or (CIA) 
ex-employee wouldn’t leak his 
information or that some re- 
porter wouldn’t blast it all over 
the front page.” 

Former CIA Director Wil- 
liam Colby earlier this year 
wrote- (prophetically) in the 
Washin^on Star. - - 

"It is often wise to use the 
minimum necessary interven- 
tion (CIA type operations) 
rather than order carrier task 
forces or Marine amphibious 
groups to the alert.” ^ 

. . Sen. Daniel Patrick Moy- 
nihan, at about the same time, 
summed matters up bluntly: 

' “(Today) there is no intel- 
ligence agency of any conse^ 
quence within the United 
States government” 

The second reason that 
Sen.. Heinz’ statement is im- 
portant is that he puts the 
blame where it should be — 
upon the very body which can 
do something about it: 

“Unfortunately, the 
blame for this sad state lies as 
much with the Congress as 
with the administration. In its 
effort to correct abuses Con- 
gress has reined in oiir intelli- 
gence community to the point 
where it is seriously handi- 
capped in its basic mission.” 
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crisis played ^ a Sower key 


PflTTEBII 

BF 

DIPIOMACY 


By Joseph C. Harsch 

Perhaps it didn’t mean anything, but on at least one day this 
past week (Dec. 11) there were no marching, shouting demon- 
strators performing for television cameras outside the United 
States Embassy in Tehran. 

Was it because Ayatollah RuhoUah Khom^ni had other 
thing s to worry about besides the American hostages who had 
been cooped up for over a month inside that embassy com- 
pound? 

Perhaps someone in the office for demonstrations in Tehran 
forgot to schedule a contingent for that day. Perhaps it was 
because a new consensus had 
built up among the Ayatol* 
lah’s leadership group in Qom 
that the hostages had lost 
their usefulness. ^ 

The essential fact out of it 
is that the hosUge crisis does 
seem to be quieting doum. 

The new watchword among 
the Iranian leadership is that ^ 

the Americans in the embassy are “guests,” not hostages. It 
now is asserted repeatedly that none of them, not even those 
alleged to be CIA agents, hence “spies,” would be kiUed. 

Sonetimes crises end like that. They just seem to dissolve 
in other preoccupations. 

^ Ayatollah Khomeini does have other things on his slate right 

^ now. The referendum on his new constitution has not been ac-f 
cepted by all provinces, or by all other ayatollahs, in Iran. 
Azerbaijan province, in the north, on the Soviet frontier, is in a 
state of rebellion. So, too, are Kurdistaa and Baluchistan, and 
the area around the oil fields along the coast. There is as yet 
no effective Khomeini dictatorship. Pwhaps most important is 
that for the moment anti-Americanism no longer seems to bej 
enough to maintain Ayatollah Khomeini’s grip. 

Presumably, if be could get any more use out of holding the 
hostages, out ol abusing them, or out of genual anti-American 
propaga^ - he would do whatever served his purposes of the 
moment But if such toctlcs cease to serve his purposes - 
well, call them “gueste” and begin to ignore the whole busi-l 
ness almost as thou^ it bad never happened. 

The. main beneficiary from the crisis contunied over the past 
week to be President Carter in Washington. Ptdls showed his 
public approval rating at a new high. A majority of Democrats 
had decided, according to the pdls, that they now prefer Mr. 
Carter over Sen. Edward Kennedy. Republicans were sugg^-| 
ing that perhaps Mr. Carter ous^t to begin moving away some 
of those US warships now in Arabian waters. Sen. Howard 
Baker, an important Repubttcan presidential candidate, noted 
that having them near Iran could lead to some dangerous in- 
cident between the US and the Soviets. 

In other words, Mr. Charter’s rivals for the US presidency! 
have a stake now in the eariiest possiMe deflation of the crisis. 
A Khomeini outburst calling on Americans to vote against BIr. 
(barter was, of course, tlig best pro p a gand a boost Mr. Carter| 
has had in a long time. 

[ A Herblock cartoon captured the mood. It showed aU thel 

^ rivab looking in horror at a headline: “Khomeini says: Vote| 
against Carter.” “There goes the ball game,” say the rivals 
Only deflation of the crisis could restore anything resemblind 
the pre-crisis political status quo in the US. 


The Westum allies could share the hope of the rival Amer- 
ican politicians for a deflation of the Iran cjisis. it has brought 
down on them heavy US diplomatic pressure to join in boycott- 
ing Iran. They find the pressure unwelcome, 

US Secretary ol State Cyrus Vance was treated with utmost 
courtesy when he reached Brussels for the dual purpose of. 
promoting “new nukes for NATO” (Pershing n and cniise| 
missiles) and rounding up support for the Iran boycott He| 
would have had an easier time getting agreement on the “newj 
mikes” had he not had to try for the other. On that other, hej 
got more politeness than performance. 

The Japanese were also unhappy about the pro-boycott pres-t 
sure. The sharp American reaction to their purchases of Ira-i 
man oU reminded them of the affront they still feel when they 
teamed from the newspapers that Richard Nbcon was going to' 
Peking. They continued to buy up aU the Iranian oU they could) 
find on the “spot” market. ' 

Perhaps Moscow was a minor beneficiary. The continuationi 
<rf the crisis, even though in lower key, kept attention away; 
from reports that the Soviets had moved a unit of their ownf 
troops into Afghanistan. Their client regime in that country 
still having serious guerrilla trouble in spite of rising Soviet* 
support. 

Guerrilla sources put the number of Soviet people in Afghn- 
mstan as high as 25,000 men. US sources think this estimate! 
may be exaggerated, but agree that Moscow is doing a lot to 
try to help the regime in KabuL Guerrillas say the Soviets 
have sent in 100 big armored helicopter gunships. The Soviet 
position in Afghanistan looks more and more like the US ex- 
perience in Vietnam. 

Perhaps Moscow got a little advantage out of bad US rela- 
tions with Iran. It continued to pump out propaganda “warn- 
ings” against any US military actions against Iran. It was an 
easy and safe move since the US has no intention of taking any 
such action. 

But Moscow has its own preoccupations. Its continued at-: 
tempts to scare NATO away from those “new nukes” has. 
faiiiMi The Iranian crisis and Soviet efforts to exploit it have- 
almost certainly shelved SALT H. ConcelvaWy that project 
might be revived next year; but it seems more likely than, 
ever that the Carter White House will allow it to go over untU. 
after the next presidential election. 

Moscow’s effort to sweeten its relations with its Westemi 
neighbors by a token pull-out of an armored division from East 
Germany seems to have come too late. It did not bead off tho| 
iV»H«init on the new nuclear weapons for NATO. It did net savei 
SALT IL US-Soviet rMations seem to be at their worst point! 
since Henry Kissinger invented “ddtente.” Little is left of that 
idea now. | 

And this deflation of ddtente comes at a time when the So-| 
Viet economy is doing as pooriy as is the US economy, in 
ways worse. Moscow has managed to conceal its inftatwn. But^ 
it has not even tried to conceal its shortfall in grain produc-; 
tfam. It is more dependent on the US,lor iU food today than it 
was a year ago. or a year before that. Sovi^crop ft^ui^ ^ 
p.ttii.g Moscow in the same position toward the US that the. 
US is in toward its forrign suppliers of oiL 
The ESconomist magazine (London) says that in 1979 Moscow 
turned in “its worst peacetime economic performance.” 

Nether the USA nor the USSR is yet a “pitifuL helpless gi- 
ant.” But the economic fou n da t i o n under the mihtary power of 
both is «a gg iit g For Westerners there Is at least some con- 
y pl^Hnn fTom thoir ttoubles in that Moscow is in deepening 
economic stagnation as wll- 1 
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Stephen S. Rosenfeld 

On Iran, Prudent 



Iran- means not only a crisis but a 
prize in the policy^naking 
Everyone is tr^ng to lay exdt^e 
claim to it to bolster the policy o£ hii 
choice. The peoi^e who have be«t ar- 
guing for a military buiidup aM a. 
more strategic approach to worid af- 
fairs are saying with grim satisfac-i 
tion that Iran nails down thei r CTs a. 
Those who bdieve the episode prtw 
that we should show more tuiw- 
standing for the sensitivities, of ofli- 
ers are, thou^ not se numertius, M 
less insistent The argument r^Us 
what somebody once said abi^ 
drinking: it intensifies the mood 
you're already in. . 

Okay. Iran proves to everyone that 

it’s necessary “SSS 

tions about how the United Sta» 
should ded with instability in tto 
Third Worid. The debate is yet to be 
properly focused The showwer^ 
tough people, for instance, have nm 
explained how. adding more musde 
solves the problem of our bdn^ 
musclebound In dealing with Iran. 
The showwe’reeympathetlc ^ri» 
have not indicated where to draw the 
line between showing historicd or 
cultural empathy and being a door- 
mat But the argument goes cm. 

It is, however, too narrow. An impoiH 

tant elanent is missing: the <iu estKm | 
of political managemoit If this crMs 
has proved one point beyond conteet- 
tag so far, it is that sUnfid 
ment, to blondest sense, tei^ 1) » 
smooth out the differences m sub- 
stance and approndi that twially do& 

tnate our foreign policy ddiete and 2} 

to bestow political rewards. 

Since Novi'd Jimmy Cartar3 ps^ 
formsDce bas eemed the re^mct of 
most peo^ as measured in the pote 
and— m^ ^»ec4ai Washtagton com 

—.tawhatpeo^aroundtownaay<|ut> 
etly to each other. Vutaerable earner. 

he has pi e a e nted a d i rinlring tarytm 

die crisis hae.ftowered. Aa a tesu^ he 


has strengthened his hand— the Ama- 

ican hand— to dealing with Iran. He 
has gcHie far to separate his own stand- 
tag from the disaster that rmnataa one 
possible outcome of this affair. 

Interestingly, few people are sayj 
tag that Carter is playing it too hard 
or too soft in Iran, or eves that he is 
playing it hard or soft. He has made 
those categories sewn not really rel^ 
vant He has gotten people to take his 
perfonnanceoa its own terms- 

I think this goes beyond matters of 
tactics— threats, feints and induc^ 
,ments.-ship movements, economic 
and diplomatic initiatives — 
though these seem to have been bai^ 
died well enough. It alao goes beyo^ 
the impression Carter ha* conveyed 
nf twing serious, cool and in charge- 
in this crisis, anyway. 

I thinir it is that for the first time 
carter appears to be accepting the le- 
gitimacy of all the purpoees and all toe 

tastmments . .of American foreign I 
poHcy. That is, for the first time his 
policy is not taheraitly tendentious 
and divisivei- The m<»aiJstie element, 

which has made him seem so interest- 
ed in using foreign policy to struggle 
fw the soul of Americans, has been 
subdued. Such discusatan as there has- 

been has centered on means, not ends. 

We can all guess what Carter pri- 
mteiy thinks of the shah, for instance^ \ 
But publicly he is nottmioing his back 
—quite the contrary— on a figure' 
who for all his failings isovided serv- 
ices (IcMptag the Rngjans out, keep- 
ing the oil flowtag,'pecformtag politi- . 
cal odd jobs) that the United States.i 
. prized hi g hl y at the time and that it i 
stare would be 0ad if someone else 
were providing now. And what he 
does publicly is what counts. 

In the past. Carter made no secret | 
of his view that it is unworthy to co^ j 
temidate the use of force. But in this j 

crisis, tiioagb he has not yet been put ; 

to a final test, he baa pretty well { 


tamwri that prudish and unseemly] 
prejudice. I am not saying he neces- 
sarily will or should use force in Iran 
or elsewhere,, or that, he has aban*. 
doned prudMce for the big show. But 
his mannw- suggests, to me anyway, 
that he will do what he has to do. 

The “students" in Tehran are glee- , 
' fuilv uroductag wnai iney awmoe 
e^aaci of a CIA presence, u tms 
^ to be so, my gu5s is that 
many Americana will be pleesed at 
the proof that Carter was not deny- 
ing i^inwelf intelligence resources in 
a place where good intelligence has 
been in notably short supply. They 
will be pleased to know that he bad 
not let the ayatollah staff the em- 
ba$sy. t 

In sum, slinging our weight around 
is not the answer. Nor is taking a 
crash course in cultural anthropology. 
Using our consideraWe assets wisely 
is the better way and, in this crisis at- 

least, Carter has been foUowtag it 


( 

\ 
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Shah ’ s search for a home: ' 
US out on the limb with him 

B 7 JoliiiK.Coota 7 ' ^ befriend him. Ayatollah 

Staff correspondent of -Kfaalkali has said one of these teams was re- 

The Christian Science Monitor sponsible for the murder in France recenUy 

of one of the Shah’s nei^iews. 

^“btagton The Shah’s eldest son. Crown Prince Reza, 

After working closely with" United States and hi* wife, Cmpress Farah, who is with 
presidents. Cabinet officers, and military to be as equally threatened as are 

men since World War H, Shah- Muhamm ad htir sisters' other relatives close 
Reza Pahlavi of Iran sits underUS Air Force friends, scattered in hidina around the West- 
protection in Texas, wonder^ vrtiettier that era world. 

is his final residence. ? 7 ^ Sheltering the Shaifand Prince Rezarwho 

In a controlled interview taped for Iranian has completed his US Air Force pilot training;: 
and then US television Dec^ 10, Marine Cpl. -jn thi« country, is likely to comppuhd US difflr- 
WUliam Gallegos of Pueblo,. Colorado, one of cuities in the third world: — especially since 
50 US hostages in Tehran, expressed - “hope” neither the Shah nor his son have formally ah- 
for the Shah’s return to Iran, as bis Iranian dl c at ed or renounced the Iranian throne, 
captors demand. ^ . v : In memoirs now being published in install-. 

But wily a small minority of Americans ments in Europe, the Shah repeats charges 
seem to echo that view, and many doubt that made to thin reporter in an interview Sept. IS, 
it is really what Corpwal Gallegos himself be- 1978, and to others, that some American efe- 
lieves. - ^ .mentssoi^t his downfall. 

The Carter ad m i n istration is firm in its de- _ Although in September, 1978, as the revoiu- 
termination never to yi^d on thls^ principle, tion began,'the Shah’s su^icion fell on US oil 
and to guard the life of the Shah, a staunch companies, his blame now fails, on the US 
friend of the US since the 19508. military. He had worked with US military 

Neither President Carter nor any other US ^ men ever since 1943, when President Franklin 
spokesman has so far been willing to address Roosevelt first sent to Iran a USmilitary 
in public the question of whether the Shah , mi<urfftn to work with the Shah m building the 
should have permanent US asylum if he is un- . ’future Iranian gendarmerie and Army. • 
able to go elsewhere. Gen. Robert Huyser, now commander of 

Since the US Defense Department took the Military Airlift Command, headquartered 

over direct responsibility for the Shah’s well- ^t Scott Air Force Base, Illinois, went as top 

being at his new residence in the Wilfred Hall uS military emissary to assist US Ambassa- 

medical facility at Lackland Air Force Base, (jop William Sullivan during the fiwai days last 

Texas, only Pre^dent Sadat of Egypt has January before the Shah’s departure. . 
publicly offered a haven for the Shah. General Huyser’s job, the Shah now 

At early stages in his exile in Egypt, M^ charges in his memoirs, was to-“nTOtrali 2 e” 

rocco, the B a h a m as, and Mexico — before his Iran’s Army during bis overthrow by mobs, 

arrival in October in New York for medical »fjj 0 s hah quotes an Iranian general as saying 

treatment — the principal Western govern- General Huyser “threw the king out. of the 

ments had all privately turned, thumbs down country uita a dead mouse ’’ ^ * ■- - 

onpennanentasjrlumtortbeShab. ' 7 ■ G«neral- Huyser has declined coiiuijent: 

The Shah accepted PresideBt Sadat’s hdsr Defense Department officials, at the time 
pltality after he left Iran last Jan. 16, Smne of the Huyser missioii, described it privately 
administration analysts believe that if the as an effort to prevent a budding, “white” 
Shah accepts it again, Presidrat Sadat’s gov- coup by top pro-Shah Iranian Army officers 
erament, the cornerstone of* US Mideast * a gnin«t the transition government of Prime 
peace efforts, would be In great dang^ from Minijrfwr Shahpour Bakhtiar, and not at all to 
extremist suhverskm^ President Sadat himr 

self, these analysts say, would be even more^7" . As former US Central Int^gence Agency 
the target of possible ass a ssi n s than he has - officer kermit Roosevelt descri^ in his new 
been shice his historleSJerusalem trip in No- book, the CIA/ witoTTes il 

vember, ISTT,^ dent Eisenhower’s aPDraval. helped restor e 

^ Ayatollah RuboUahKhomeh^ tbeShAto^thinMafto 

Ayatollah Kh al k a lt , has announced that his qyppnrt fnr naHn nalijgt PriTTM^^Minigfagr Mtl- 
“hit teama^’ would ruthlessly hunt down the nammadMossadeqln l^ - _ ^ 


A 
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By Jonathan C. Randal 
WAsainitoa Poit PortUn 8 «pt1c« 

TABRIZ, Iran— An old saying Us 
it that Azerbaijan, the populous^ north- 
western province of- Iran, is like a 
c^eir *'hard ta rouse and get on its 
feet, but once up^. difficult to stop.** n 
With the recent events in its capital 
of Tabriz* Azerbaijan- i»^ now-flnally 
involved in -the very core' pf^ the Ira* - 
nian problem,;:^ which it long se^ed 
determined to sidestep at almost any- ^ 
cost. : rv . . iu./* ■ 

.Whether - Azerbaijanis-^ Will ^ ulti- 
timeiy crimp^ AyatoUah Ruhollah Kho-'^ 
ipeinl’s powers* is*, far from clear: and'^ 
events are still unfolding. 

-But this^ ^ solid, hard-headed 
people/ who- account for** a third 'of 
Iran’s population,^ once again- have de- ' 
monstrated that they are • a- force ta 
reckon with. 

..The 
, richest 

ethnic minorities, Azerbaijanis . con- 
sider the Persians not as their betters, 
but as their equals. In fact, Azerbai- 
janis traditionally have provided the 
backbone* of Iran’s officer corps- and* 
bureaucracy. ^ 

Theirs are not the demands for au- 
tonomy voiced by the smaller minori^ 
ties— the Kurds in the west, the Tur- 
komans in the northeast, the Arabs in 
the southwest’s oil-rich Khuzes^ or 
the Baludiis in the southeast. ^ 

For Azerbaijanis autonomy ^la&.the 
ring of separatism. And they -equate 
separatira .>^th th^ antonomous 
public the ^vlets sbi'up durlsit 
World War TT occupation 
ince to 'reunite Azerbaijanis living on 
both sides of the Iranian-Soviet bor- ; 
der. undy.Kremlto control^'. -£^4:75 
^ That episode end^ 
under diplomatie presstm^ ^m/the'*^ 


United States, the Soviets evacuated 
, Azerbaijan and young Shah Moham- 
• mad Reza Pahlavi’s Army cioTied out^ 
missive reprisals against alleged col- 
laborators. 

Rather Azerbaijanis object to key 
' provisions of Khomeini’s handtail- 
lored constitution^that give virtually 
unlimited p orw e r s far'- surpassing — at 
least on paper — those that the previ* 
ous constitution allowed the shah. 

,.>^ iAzarbayanis,al 80 are convinced that 
tibey received less than their fair share 
of the country's oil wealth under the 
shah and that it is time foe economic 
discriminatioh^against the province 
to cease. • 

The Azerbaijimis feel' they have the 
/right, to participate fully in the affairs 
of ' the Iranian /^nation and in its cen- 
\tral goveniment:' And they are now 
-cballen^^ Kimmeini for a share of 


b eat e ducat ed,^ mos t or ga nt zed,3d / uational po wer; „ j 
5t and mold politiciz(^ .of Iran’a ^* /'Th^^int to"^ 


Iranian history. The 
/ ieth century Saf avid Dynasty, which 
' Adopted. ShUte Islam as the state’s of-., 
ficalxeligion to distinguish Iran from 
its marauding Arab and Turkish 
neighbors to the east, sprang from Az- 
erbaijan. 

In 1906 the Western-Influenced con- 
stitution, which only last week was re- 
placed, owed much of its impetus to 
Azerb^anis’ role in forcing modem 
concepts of the state on a failing 
Qajar Dsmasty. * / 

Azerbaijanis are also proud of their 
role in the Islamic revolution: It was 
in Tabriz in February 1978 that the 
drive whicK eventually ; unseated the 
shah took on massive proportions for 
the first time. ^ " U ' 

Tens of thousands of angry Azerbai- 
janis rampaged down the long Pahlavi^ 
Avenue— now renmned for Khomeini— 


smasliing banks, liquor stores, movie 
houses and other signs of Western 
culture deemed sinful by devout Mosf* 
lems. 

That set the pattern for a year of 
turmoiL Aside from the characteristic - 
violence, the Tabrix rioU also were 
distinguished by the disappearance of 
police unwilling to shoot fellow citi- 
zens and the overreaetton of / the 
Army, which: killed. acoresL of: Tabriz 
residents. ^ 

It was also in Tabriz in^ November 
1978, that the. first instance was re- 
ported of' Army troops in significant 
numbers throwing away their weap- 
ons and joining the' demonstratorSft 
That, too, was to prove an increasing 
problem for the Iranian military; 
which was finally* paralipzed by mas* 
sive desertions and takeovers of vari* 
ous units and ba ses by dissidents. 

^ Listening tcTTabrizis eomplain gives 
a visitor a clear view of. their griev* 
ances < In/ postrevolutionary/ 1^^ 
Theirs is a dty which has never ao-^ 
cepted outside dictation, and they are 
not about to start now,. 

They seem genuinely furloui 
about Khomeini’s use of toughs to 
prevent their Moslem People's Repub- 
lican Party from touring towns and 
villages to recommend boycotting last 
-week;s constitutional referendunL . 

They are sincerely angered by* Kho-* 
meini agents: announcements clsiuh 
ing that 340,000 Tabrizis, orall the eli- 
gible voters and then some^ hiki voted 
and massively approved the dr af t con- 
stitution when oxdy meager lines were ^ 
seen at polling stations. : ' ' 

They* believe reports* that In some' 
villages ballot boxes were stuffed with 
yes ballots before^ they/ were put in 
the polling booths. ^ 

And they are espedany in fu riated 
that ihi^irJ6^icaiiy modei^e reason s 
Jot revolting are variously exnS^ d 

by imomeiiu and hia aide, a. h.lnir 
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remote-controll(^ by th» CIA, rnm. 
Buiitfte or ^aVaK. th; shah^ one;. 
dreaded secret police. * 

'' •* We are like ats," a university pro- 
fessor saiiL 'Tf you push us too fac, if 
you mistrear us, Imget to feed we 
. will scratch.**: 

- “We Azerbaijanis wifi' n^ *acee^^ 
peace at any priced headdedU^ / * 

But, like many other AzerbsJJanis, 
he is beginning to reelizr thaU his Mor 
selm People's perty-=-and its moderate 
-spirttueL- leader,;;} . AyatoQeh { Kazem 
ShsrietmedsrtHreiied . too 'nriich< on 
sweet reason sndnot enough 6n pertyJ 
organization, much, less on inilitary 1 
j^ngth. ^ ^ 

If indeed the gmrernment' 

succeeds in imposing its views on Ta- 
briz, it wiU b# becense of that over* 
CIA-RDP05S00620R000501 320001-0 ‘ ^ * 
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On U S. Role 

By Broce van Voorst - • ' . [ 

And Rsjl SamghalMMli 

Tlin«-UI»Nr«iS«n1e». 

TEHRAN. Iran — Iran's foreign 
minister., Sadegh Glioti>zadeh, says 
that the 50 Americans being held 
hostage here will Hot be tried as al* 
leged spies before an '/international 
grand jury” — which he hopes will 
meet within. 10 days — can hold' 

hearings and deliver its findings. 

“The trial is- not going to bo con* 
ducted before the grand jury is 
formed and the results known, 
Ghotbzadeh said at a press confer- 
ence yesterday. ; . • . 

The foreign minister indicated 
earlier that the hostages would 
testify in the investigation, r . 

“We are going to inve^gate the 
American foreign policy in the pi^ 
25 years in Iran,” Ghotzbadeh told 
ABC television. " i . . Those A myi - 
cans who have been here will testify 
before the grand jury on what they 
have done . .L . some of them are en- 
gaged in espionage and we have the 
documents.” . . \ j 

(In Washington, aides indicated 
that President Carter does not in- 
tend to “sit by as a spectator” if tte 
American hostages are put on triaL 
But press secretary Jody Powell re- 
fused to say what Carter -contem- 
plates if :'show trials” are held in 

Tehran. ‘ ‘ 

(State* Department officials said 
yesterday that they cannot account 
for the whereabouts of about 2(1 of 
the 50 ' Americans who have been 
held hostages since Nov. 4 and that it 
is possible they are being .brain- 
washed in preparation for a trial. 

(The offidalSv Who asked not to be 

identified, spoker in reaction. to a: 
Monday night'television: interview 
with one of the hostages. Marine CpL 
William Gallegos of Pueblo;.Colo.;iis 
Which he said tie had not seen about 
20 of the hostage^. .. .;;t . 


■ (Officials said it was possible that 
"the remaining 20 are being held else- 
where in the embassy compound 
under conditions similar to those de- 
scribed by (lallegos. 

(But they said it is also possible i 
that the Iranians have singled out | 

' those hostages they intend to put be - 1 
fore courts on espionage- charges 1 
and are somehow coercing them 
into making confessions.) - • ,1 

Ghotbzadeh, in his comments yes- 
terday, couldnot say how long the 
so-called grand jury session would 
last “That all depends,” he said. “We 
are trying to expedite toat as fast as 
possible.” - ■ - >■ ” ' ' • 

. Ghotbzadeh- gave assu^ces the 
proceeding would be open. “Obvi- 
ously, that’s the main purpose of the 
grand jury,” he said. ' . 

He confirmed that independent 
visits to the hostages are imminent 

.‘IWe hope to have international 
representatives visit the prisoners 
within a very short time,” he said. 
“A visit is agreed upon and it will be 
done in the very near future.” 

Lat er Gho tbzadeh s aid that mem-| 
/bers of the local diplomatic corps 
would be included in the delegation, 
as well as outside participants. He 
was unclear whether members of 
the press would also be included. 

- Ghotbzadeh expressed little inter- 
est in how the militant Moslem stu- 
dents holding the hostages may 
react to the notion of a grand jury.. 

' “It is not a student affair,” hesaid. 
“It iya government affair where we 
intend to explore American foreign 
policy in Iran for the past 25 years. 
This is what we are going to do. 
Whether the students might give 
their grievances and testimony will 
be determined afterwards.” - - , 

A spokesman at the embassy said 
an official student position would be 
released later. ' -- - - -V; » 

; The foreign minister dodged a; 
question whether the- United States 
might be represented -on or at the 
"grand jury" sessions-ton answer 
charges.. . . '• • 

"The grand jury is not a court, 
said Ghotbzadeh. “Generally the' 
jury will be freettoask anybody and_ 
are free'to do so.’>t*' '• 


Ghotbzadeh,' who has repeatedly j 
promised to set a date for the trials' 
of the hostages, refused to do so yes- 
terday. Asked flatly whether he 
•would provide a starting date, 
Ghotbzadeh said: “No-.” . v 

• The foreign minister even hedged 
somewhat on whether there would 
.be trials Pressed further on a trial 
date, he replied with some irritation: 

“I didn’t even saythe trial would 
gd after (the grand jury). All I said is 
that the trial would notstart-before- 
hand.” . - 

Ghotbzadeh remained,tas hard- 
line as ever on the basic Iranian de- 
mand for the return of the shah. 

How and- in what manner the 
United States goes about this “is 
more or less their problem,”, he said. 

Asked whether, in light of Carter’s 
apparent determination not to 
deliver the shah, there were other 
diplomatic possibilities, Ghotbzadeh 
Mid: “I don’t see any.", . 
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Also a |H6stagei 

Some days following the , campa^ being waged against 
seizure of the American Embas* I the United States throughout the 

sy in Tehran, the State Depart- t world, and 2 — a partial explana- 

m^ got around to lodging a f ticm, although certainly not an 

relatively mild protest with the r excuse, for the irrational Iranian 

Soviet Union tor what it tenned . • hostility toward Americans, 

“unacceptable” broadcasts . to The Soviet propaganda is 

T^n -? V : spiced with oiou^ half-truths to 

Overshadowed as it was by the | laid plausibility, to trumped^^i 
Irmiian . crisis, the news about ^ l - charges of U.S. impalallsm and 
this development was more or„: interference in Iranian internal 

less lost in the shuffle and didn’t affairs, counter-revolutionary 

attract much attention.- There- IS.- activities, a nd CIA ^ tonage. .. 
fore,.thfrWall Street Journal has M So much for detente; ^ 
performed an unusually useful , ^ -...'The Journal. makes a tdling* 

service in employing its cmisid-' point in analyzing the Carter 

erable resources to discover ft - administration’s soft answer to 
what this was all about^ the Soviets despite their serious 

. Extractsof Moscow’s Persian- |v - . aggravation of a dangerous cri- 
tangiiage broadcasts' into Iran. sis involving .U.S. lives an d na - 

were printed by the Journal, and tional honor: The administra- 

reprinted' by other newspapers P- ti<m, having staked its political 
throu^ut the country: ' f? prestige on ratilicatioa of the 

t r • -- S^^ ^ ^ 

; A study of these transcripts I raise public: fears about Soviet 
gives a better insist into: 1 — %, duplicity lest this raise fresh 

The Soviet Union’s incendiary |; ' questions ateut the treaty. In 
role in the Iranian crisis — an f, oth^ words; the Soviet Union 
example. of the unceasing hate p . holds a hostage of its own. 
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- GbrtiiiflS'Sliir- 

-Several Iranian» residing in 

they disagree with the takeover of the 
y.S. Embassy in^ehran but mantain- 
that the shah should be returned to Iran: 

Interviewed Tuesday as they waited for 
meetings with Immignition and Natural- 
ization Service officials, they indicaMi^J 
some sympathy with the goals of Iraiiiaiia I 
demonstrating’ throughout the- United 
States but disagreed with the violent anti- 
American actions taken in their, native 
country. 

■ Magid Ahrabl, 28, said he thinks Ayatol- 
lah Ruhoilah- Khomeini is taking such 
strong actions to force the United States 
to hand over the shah because the reli- 
gious leader is pursuing a oersonal iieud 


withtheaUingruler. '': '’ 

Ahrabi. whosaid he is an Ehglish major 
at Texas Southern University, said the 
ayatollah is seeking revenge because the 
shah ordered the deaths of two of his sons. 

He said he left Iran when the revolution 
was just beginning last year, but does not 
want to return until he earns his* degree 
here. Ahrabi also said he is concerned 
■ about his safety in Houston because some 
Houstonians are becoming increasin^y. 
anti-Iranian. ■ 

Khosorow “Bob” Soltani, 28, who was in 
the INS office with his American wife 
. Dagmar, 22. acknowledged that he was in 
' violation of his student visa because he 
was talcing a semester off to work ftill-s 
time as an electrician- • • - - 

- But Soltani said he was hoping the INS 
will grant him a permanent resident^ visa - 


arid allow hint to stay in this country! 
because he was forced by a tuition 'in--' 
'crease to suspend his educatkML 

*“I have a kid and a wife, and I cannot 
spend 81,000 for tuitfon,” he said, noting 
that-when-hfr enrolted-a^TSU in;.1978r 
* tuition for foreign students was only $350. 

Both Soltani and Ahrabi say that some 
Americans have made obscene gestures 
at them. The two nsen said they are con- 
- cemed that Houstonians are venting their 
anger indiscriminantly despite ^ feet 
that some Iranians havo not participated 
in the dennonstrations here and do not 
support the anti-American actions over- 
SC3S. ' ' 

“Even- if you’re not a demonstraloH 
they (Americans) persecute you t(», 
whfoh is not totally fair,” Soltani said. 
“Two wrongs don’t make a right.” 4 , 

Mrs. Soltani said her husband has never 
participated' in demonstrations. She said 
her ftiends have remained “veryauppor-. 
tive” despite the recent increase in anti- 
Iranian feelings. - - 

/:“When you come here on a student visa, 
you should study,” Soltani said, “Most of 
the demonstrators don’t go to school. Per- 
sonally, I’m against the shah and what he 
did to my country. He murdered many 
people, and I think he should be sent 
home. But not this way. I hope the hos- 
tages will be safe. It’s not good what 
Khomeini did.” . ' ' 

'Mrs. Soltani said that if her husband- 
were ordered deported, she would remain 
in the 'United States because in Iran she 
would be persecuted for being an Ameri- 
can and a Christian. She dismissed ’ 
'Khomeini as “nothing but a mouA. I | 


don’t thiniche’s really religi^.” ■ - ^ - 

- ' Nick Fardk 25,~a TSU 'graduate and^ 
. owner of Mehran's Deli and Restaurant, 
2405 S. Shephnd, described the situation- 
.in Iran as “terrible*’ and said he will not. 

return to his- native country until the reli- 
: gious fervor l and anti-Western hysteria, 
^esdown. ' ^ - U 

'He said his family in Iran has suffered' 
:,from the revolution: “They ( Khomeini’s i 
~ followers) took away our home. They took 
' away our money.” ' 

Fardi said that unlike many of his couht 
j trymen, he believes the shah is ailing in 
-New York. He said the i^ple in Iran - 
think the shan is well arel. plotting with 
- the ClA to regain wntrol of his country. 

" t'^dFixplained why the ayatollah and 
his followers refuse to accept news of the 
shah’s illness. “They .don’t belit^ve any- 
body.' Because they are noL straight'* 
' (truthful), they think ‘no one is strai^t- . 
; They are corrupt.” , . 

Faidi said he is not- religious and is 
scornful of the Moslem holy men direct- 
■ing the revolution in Iran. ,.1 

“They (the religious leaders) are very 
stupid. I know it because t was raised 
among them. They are against technol- 
ogy. They are against progress. They are 
not open-minded.” 

' ' Fardi said he is sor^ that Americans 
are being held captive in Tehran. “I 
would do anything to heip them,” he said. 
‘T would exchange myself for them.” 
r‘ Jholan Jahanahmadi, 27, who identifletf * 

■ himselfasa TSlTstudent, said the Iranian i 
people seized .the U.S. Embassy because ' 
they could not get justice through normal 
means. 
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By ROBERT JODGE r ' ^ ‘ 

Staff Writer . - - v - ^ 

E-Systei» Die saiil it will fOe suit 
today in federal court- seating ap-: 
proximatdy $15.2 mOlion in dama^ 
and cancrilation of $4.4 million in let- 
ters of credit from the Government of 
Iranand the Bank of Melli Iran, j 

The Dallas electronics company said 
it would file the suit in U.S. District . 
Court in DallM charging that Iran de- 
faulted on a 1977 ountract in wl^ 
the company’s Greenville Diviaon 
was to inst^ communication and 
navigation equipment on two Boeing 
707 jets owned by the Per^ Gulf 
nation- ' . / » . .. 

“We filed the lawsuit to protect the 
company and its shareholders iwoper*. 
ty interests in these aircraft,’’ John M. 
Dixon, chairman and president, said 
in a prepwred statement “We are act- 
ing the court to dedare the contract in 
default and to permit foreclosure of 
liens existing on the aircraft Once au- 
thorized, the aircraft will be- sold at 
auction.’’ 

In its one-page statement issued 
Tuesday, E-Systems said the value of 
the contract, orginally set pt $28 mil- 
lion, had esialated in value to about 
$35 million by the time Iran defaulted^ 
in November 1978. The amounts to be 
daimed by E-Systems, the company 
faift , rep rese nt sums due undo' the 
contract and other tmspedfied. dam- 
ages. ' 

An E-Systems spokesman, who 
asked to remain unnamed, ‘declined to 
explain why Iran defaulted on the 
project, how the planes w<^d have 
been used or what efforts 'the com- 


pany has ma^ In^the last year to re- 
diver the rowiey it is owed. 

*^The ewnpany is being careful 
about the answers to questions due to 
the effect on legal proceedings,’*^ the 
spokesman said. V 

But according to a Pentagon source 
familar with the contract, the two 
tanker-type jets were to be quipped 
with sophisticated electronic hard- 
ware for use in a ** James Bond” like 
program called IBEX in which the la- 
test American technology was being 
applied in Iran for deposed Shah Mo- 
hammad Reza Pahlavi with the assis- 
tance of the Central ^telligexK:e 
Agency. 

Under the $500 million program, 
the Shah wanted to establish a border 
siiiveillance system for Iran. The pro- 
ject called for 11 ground monitoring 
posts, six airborne units and several 
mobile ground units. Bids were sub- 
mitted by four U.S. corporations in- 
cluding E-Systems, Rockwell, GTE 
Sylvania arul Mechanics Research Lnc. 

IBEX, which according to some 
press accounts, involved the launder- 
ing of millions of dollars through 
Swiss bank accounts to pay for work 
done by American corporations, vw 
started in 1974 wh«i the Shah decid- 
ed he wanted the best electronic ears 
and eyes on his borders. 

tnfexmed sources said the 707 jets 
were fidwn to E-Systems’ Greenville 
facility from the Boeing Co. in Seattle 
in late 1977. While E-Systems has de- 
clined to say how the planes were to 
be used by Iran, a company spokes^ 
man said Tuesday that the aircraft 
were being outfitt^ with sophisticat- 


ed navigation and communicatidii sys- 
teim, 

No work is cunrently being done on 
the planes other than that needed to 
prevserve the aircraft; the ownpany" 
sakt ' *. - ; - 

The IBEX program has been beset 
with troubles since it began. A Jan. 2, 
1977. story by The Washington Post 
detailed instances of comiption, pay- - 
ments to U.S. firms fcom Swiss bank 
accounts and the Aug. 28, 1976, mur- 
der of three Rockwell fotemational 
employes ccxinected with the project 
in Tehran. '"‘i 

The CIA has also declined to an- 
sw^ questions • regarding the prcK 
gram. 

jE^ystems was one of many United 
States firms to have business with the 
country before the fall of the Shah. 
In most cases, firms selling military 
hardware to Iran were protected 
against losses under the Foreign Mili- 
tary Sales program whidi required 
Iran to establish a trust fund and 
make pre-payments on projects. But 
sources dose to the Defense Depart- 
ment said the F Systems woik was 
not a part of the military sales pro- 
gram and did not ^qualify for any of 
the trust fund money. . 

The company declined to say how it 
was paid or if the Bank of Melli — 
the government owned bank of Iran 
— had failed to honor letters of credit 
that would have provided £#-Systems 
payment for its worit. Howevw, the 
company did say loss of the payments 
would not have any “material adverse 
effect on its finandal statements” be- 
cause of a $1.5 million reserve fund 


eOHTIHUSB 
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Greenvme facility where Iran’s Boeing 707 jets w&e being worked on byESystems 


; the company established in 1978 to 
' cover Iraoian losses. 

, • V . '*■ . ‘ 

Sources dose to E^Systems have m- 
.dicated there are a number of subcon- 
tractors who also worked on the pro- 
. gram and who are also waiting to be 
paid. In its news release* ErSysteam 


said that its attorneys had advised the 
company *^ts liens on the aircraft are 
superior to the claims of third parties 
which may fOe lawsuits to atta^ the 
aircraft in satisfactiOTi of their claims 
against the Iranian Govemm«iL” ' 

The E-Systems spokesman said the 


company had orginally intended to 
file its suit later' in the week* but de-‘ 
dded it needed to do so earlier than 
plaxmed. . “We will have someone 
. there (district court) as soon as is 
physically possible*** the spokesman 
said. - 
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The Editor’s Page 


•liiiumt# 


A Matter of Principle 


By Marvin Stone 


The search for a place of refuge for the de- 
posed Shah of Iran has started a controversy in 
t his country that regrettably is spilling over 
Into the presidential campaign. 

Obviously, it would be convenient if a for- 
eign sanctuary were found for this sick and be- 
leaguered man, thus weakening Ayatollah Kho- 
meini’s pretext for holding 50 Americans in 
the occupied U.S. Embassy in Teheran. 

But this is not a question of convenience. It 
is a question of principle— moral and political. 
In simple decency, the United States has a re- 
sponsibility to offer succor to a former head of 
state who was a loyal ally to this country for 
more than 30 years and who now, in his dying 
days, finds himself without a home. 

To argue thui is not to say that we condone 
without reservation the policies or the behavior 
of the Shah during the long period that he 
ruled Iran. He doubdess was guilty of a mea- 
sure of tyranny and corruption. But seven 
American Presidents did not find his “crimes*' 
so gross or intolerable as to jeopardize their 
close relationship with the Iranian ruler. 

Henry Kissinger put the point well: “I do 
not doubt that wrongs were committed by the 
Shah’s government in his long rule; the ques- 
tion is how appropriate it is to raise them, after 
four decades of close association, in the period 
of the Shah’s travail.’’ 

In appraising Mohammed Reza Pahlevi’s re- 
gime, and our role in it, a litde history is use- 
ful. Persia-Iran has been a violent arena 
through much of its existence. As late as the 
1700s, political victors put whole towns to the 
sword or worse. The country has always been a 
place where one ruled by getting the other fel- 
low first— because he was plotting to do the 
same to you. That tradition persists to this day. 

One can go furdier. Were the Shah’s trans- 
gressions any more abhorrent than those of 
countless leaders still occupying power, and 
some who are in exile.^ Indeed, who would ar- 
gue that his excesses were worse than the Aya- 


tollah’s hundreds of senseless killings.^ 

Diplomats have run into trouble in Persia 
before. In 1218, the Persians beheaded a Mon- 
golian ambassador" who was trying to make a 
trade ’ agreement. In 1829, a Teheran mob 
looking for a fugitive royal eunuch and two 
harem women invaded the Russian Legation 
and hacked the ambassador to bits. 

Historically, thus, it has been a problem to 
find someone in Persia with whom to safely ne- 
gotiate. The United States found such a person 
in the Shah. And he was a friend. 

In the 1973 Arab-Israeli war, with the Mid- 
dle East in turmoil, he accepted the risks of ig- 
noring the Arab oil embargo, fueled our Navy 
and even continued to supply fuel to Israel. 
When the U.S. needed intelligence monitoring 
stations to watch Russian missile tests, he of- 
fered Iranian sites freely. Ameri can administra- 
tions, Democratic and Republican alike, looke d 
to the Shah to contribute to stability in the vo l- 
atile and strategically vital Per sian Gulf remon. 

Now he is a man without a country. He had 
assumed that, once his medical treatment for 
cancer in New York was completed, he could 
tetum to his haven in Mexico. But the Mexican 
government got weak knees. 

Whether or not the Shah finds lasting sancm- 
ary outside the U.S., he should have the assur- 
ance of a safe resting place in the United States 
as long as he requires it. Honor demands no 
less. And politically, if America succumbed to 
the intimidation of the zealot who now rules 
Iran, who would trust America again? 

For Senator Edward Kennedy to drag this is- 
sue into the campaign raises anew questions 
about his judgment — and his steadfasmess as a 
leader. He seemed to be implying that, if he 
were President, he would contemplate a deal of 
some sort — sending back the Shah. This is un- 
principled, even as an electioneering ploy. It is 
the kind of loose talk that can contribute noth- 
ing to the resolution of the crisis and the re- 
lease of the hostages. 
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Interview 


Q: Are you a spy? I 

A:. iNo/sir. i m not. Vm a Unite d ■ 
States :»iarine security ^ard . ' , 


With Hostage Marine 


A'EIV YORK (AP) — Here are ex- 
cerpts from the' text of the in teiriew 
yesterday with Marine Cpl. William 
Gallegos, one of the hostages at the 
U.S. Embassy in Tehran, conducted 
for NBC-TV News by its correspond- 
ents George Lewis and Fred Francis. 


Q; Let me ask you about human 
rights; your own. . . • What is your 
daily routine like? 

A: . . . Get up in the mofning, 
have breakfast, go take a shower, 
come back, read a book, clean up my 
areaalittle.. . ; 


NBC: Cpl. Gallegos, do you have 
something- to saj^ before- we start 
questions? 

Gallegos: I just want my family to 
know I'm OK. . . .-I want everybody’s 
family to know, most of all, we're all 
fine. We haven't been mistreated in 
any way, yet, at all. . . . It was just 
what do you do here/ You know, 
what’s your name? How long have 
you been here? And that's it. And 
then we were taken and just kept in 
our little cubicles. ... I know every- 
one here wants to go home. I don’t 
know what negotiations there are to- 
wards this, what’s happening be- 
tween the Iranian students and the 
American government. 

I know they keep telling us they 
want the shah to return to Iran, and 
we’ll be released. Other stipulations 
were that if the shah wasn’t re- 
turned. all the hostages would be put 
on trial. I don’t know what would 
happen after that, but I'm leaving it . 
up to my country, my people. I have 
faithinthem. 

Q: Have yoii discussed . . . this 
type of political observation with 
your captors. . . .? 

A: No, we haven’t . . . They ask us 
why, you know, (why) our govern- 
ment keeps him (the shah), and we 
don’t have the answers. 

Q: How do you personally feel 
about the issue of returning the- 
shah? 

A: Myself, as a Marine guard, you 
all know I’d give my life for any 
American — any American; any 
president of the United States . . . 
And I just I can’t see it now. ... In 
some way, 1 don’t see this as a good 


<1: Are you tied? , r. , 

. i . Not uncomfortably. We’re tied 
with cloths so that we can read 
books and exercise. 

Q; You said, ‘we.’ Are you kept 
alone? 

A: Oh no. sir. There are many, 
many hostages .with us. I’d say at 
least 30. . 

Q: Are you permitted to converse 
with each other? 

A: No, sir. The rule is, silence is 
golden here. 

<}: Why were you the one singled 
out to do this interview? 

A; I don’t know I was reading 

a book. Next thing I know is; they 
come and saj^ “Come with me.’’ 

Q: What if you just said "no?” 

A: I, I thought about saying no, but 
I felt that many of the people don’t 
know what’s going on. ... I want 
them to know that we’re okay. ... I 
want President Carter to know . . . 
that we’re relying on his decision to 
let us go home. 

Q: Will you accept his decision no 
matter what?. ' 

A:Yes.sir. 

>■ ■ , 

(Jr . . . What about the psychologi- 
cal strain of being in that room? 
How do you see your fellow hos- 
tages? Are they holding up well, or 
are any of them having problems? 

A: The strain is tremendous on all 
of us. We’re holding up, though. ... 
The hostages look at each other, they 
look at the Marines, and the Marines 
give them a smile of confidence. . . . 


cause. » „ 

♦ 

(}: If President Carter accedes to 
the demand that the shah be re- 
turned, isn’t that inviting similar at- 
tacks on other U.S. embassies else- 
where in the world?. . . 

A: Yes, sir it does implicate 
(imply) that in such a way. As. I 
don’t know, I don’t know, like I said 
before. I don’t know the circum- 
stances. ... 


i Q: What has the worst part of all 
! this been for you personally? 

! A: The first two days; I would 
• imagine, were the worst part of this 
i —• the takeover of the embassy — • 
I were the worst part. . 

I f “Qt'Did they accuse you of being a 
i ' spy, corporal? 

A: Yes, sir. I was accused of being a 
CIA agent. I was accused of working 
in a “spy den.’’ I was accused of. of 
many tvnes of activitie s. 


Q: What kind of interrogation 
have they given you, if any, about 
the spy issue? 

A: Nothing else, sir. They .... 
made accusations, and as far as we ' 
know, the students seem to think I 
they’ve found quite a few documents 
that implicate us. 

Q: How do you know that? 

A: 1 don’t, sir. I ^d 'the students 
think.’ . _ 

<}: — Do you feeL like you’re:^ 
being brainwashed? 

A: No, sir. Not at all. ... 

Q: There are about 30, you say, in 
this room. 

A: Yes, sir. , • - „ 

. Q; Where are the others? - 

A: I have no idea, sir. . 

Q: Some of the political officers i 
who were at the embassy? 1 

A: . . . I was with one of them, and 
I after that we were moved down to 
I this other place — mushroom — and 
I haven’t seen the other one. And 
then they were tak^n away with 
some other ones. And they move 
them in and out 
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Jack Anderson 


Carter Was Advised Not to Admit Shah 


In the backrooms of Washington, 
everyone seemed to know the shah .was 

bad news. The State Department and 
Central InteUigence Agmn? advM 
against admitting hhn to &e United . 
SuteSb It would probably imdte militants 
in Iran, they warned, to stomr' the 
American y and seize American 
hostages^ 

Presidmtt- Cactar waa^awato oCitiie 
wainingSL In resp o n s e t eimplerings that 
he admit the shah. Carter reportedly 
once asked his adriaeis ruefully: "Wtaen 
the Iranians take our people hi Tehran 
hostage, what will you adviM me dienr 
Nevertbriess, he authoriaed tbejihah’s 
entry. • • ' 

Secretary of State Cyrus R. Vance un- 
derstood the danger. On July 28^ hesmit 

out an urgent, “eyeeoni^ cable to 
Charge d’ Affaires L. Bruce Laingen in 
Tehran. 

"We are cot^daring.” the cable saith 
"how to respond to the shah’s continu- 
ing query to us thronglL various dianr 
nels regart^ establishingresidence in 
the United States ... I would like to 
have your personal and private evalua- 
tion of the effect of such a move on the 
safety of Americans- in ban [especially 
the official Americans in the com- 
- pound.]" : 

Laingen warned that ttte shah’s ar- 
rival in America could ignite antt-Amm'- 
actions, I nciodlng probalHe repri- 
sals against themnbassy- Yet Vance ad- 
vised die president to admit the shah on 
"tiumanitarian" grounds. 

’The shah’s case was handled at the 
State Department by Undersecretary 
David NewsoHL He probably under- 
i stood better than anyone rise inWash- 


«hah a visa. He was privy to the many 
warnings and prognostications that the 
shah’s presence in the United States 
would mean trouble. . 

Yet Newsom’s only concern was how 
to «n<nimi 2 B the impact of the shah's ar- 
rival He would have preferred, for ex- . 
ampler to bring, the shah into the coun- 
try next yea.' — after the Iranian situai- 
tion beoime more stable— 

Henry Preeht, who-heads the Iranian 
desk.et the State Department, was in 
touch with developments in Iran daily. 
He kn^ the poUdcal ingredients in 
Iran were highly combustible and. wim 
- the slightest spark, could- .explode in 
,i. America’s face . . - 

' . Yet <m Aug. 2, he sent the Ameri^ : 
embassy a “secret/senaittve" plaiming 
paper on how to prepare “for the shah ^ 
to come to the United States.” .’The plan 
was to wait until Ayatollah Ruboilah 
ifhnmeini pushed through lus new con- 
ftt tutfcm and established a new govern- 
ment. / ■ - . 

Then, the paper stated^ “we should in- 
form the new govemmoit that we wish 
■ to deer our decks of rid issues on the 

agoida. One of those old issues ^ be 

' the status of ^e shah. We could inform 
the ^tvemment that we have resisted 
intense pressures to allow him to come 

the U5. because we did not wish to coiur 

plicate (the ayatollah’s] problons or our 
. . rifortstoconstructsnew relationship. 

“Now with the government firmly es- 
tablished- and accepted, it seems ap- 
pn^iriate to admit the shah to the U& 

. 'The new government may not like it, 
but it is best to get the isime out of the 
'-way,”: . 

Proposed the State Department pUui- 
;nen; "Thb discussioii, w^ the new 


(govemm^t) should take place after it 1 
is in place some twethree weeks and .• 
some few days before the shah would 
come here In the meantime, we should • 
begin to prepare the Iranians by telling, 
them of the intense pressures for the : 
shah to come here— pressures which • 
we are reseting despite our traditional ' 
opeodoorpi^..- 

“If there Is no no prospect for Iran to , 
settle down, there mgy be an argumeM 
for going ahead and admitting the riiw ■ 
anyway to get that inevitable step be- 1 
. hinrt US, but it will benecessary first to . 
review how dangerous- the situation is. 

In either of these scenarios we shoukl ^ 
aim for a positive change in our position 
on the sh& by January 1960.” , ^ ’ 

Instead the shah;, pleading medical 
lieed, arrived in October. Sources close ; 
to the shah acknowledge that his ail- . 
ments, though real enough, could iu\ie 
been treated elsewhere. The humanitar- ■ 
ian appeal in other words, a ruse. ; 

The compriling question is why? Why ; 
were our leaders so determmed to \ 
admit the shah, contrary to the best [ 
terests of the United States? The usual < 
justif icatio n is that they could not turn . 
tbrir on a loyal ally and that they • 
could not give the ayatollah a veto over- . 
who can enter the country. * - 

' Poppycock. Thrir greater obligatidn 
was not to the shah but to the national , 

’ interests. A day seldimi passes that th*: . 
United States doesn’t bar undesirables 
whose presence would not be hripfuL 
The pressure to admit the shah ame , 

S rimarily from David Rockefriler and ^ 
[enry Kissinger. Despitetheir disclaim- . 
. .. «rs, they conducted a rrioitless cam-. ' 
^paign in. Washington to grant the shah* ; 

■/^refuge.- ... 
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i ShariatrMadari Refuse to Disband^ 




jpebeiiioi^J^erbaijanl Party 


. ::4- 


ByJ<WNKIFNER - 


TEHERAN, Imi» Dee. 10— AymtNlah- 
Kazem ShartaMliladut today resisted 
pressure fhmitAyatallalt Ruhidlab Klxv 
meiiil.. the revolutlooazy leader, to dis-' 
solve the .rebelHous Moslem- People’s. 
Party, which has been activeinthe-Azer- 
baijani miooriiy reglai* of nor thweste ra 
Iran. - -i- .. 

“WecanDOtamouBoethattbepartyls- 
annulled,” the disaktent Ayatollah said in 
a statement. 'Todtv it is thetumof the 
Moslem Peoi^e’h Party,. tomorrow it is 
the turn of oUwr parties. They want to 
make all th e se p a r ties step aside to have 
gM single paiQr. and we will not accept 
ft” 


' Critical Lettersftom Seminary 

A 3 mtollah. Shariat.Madai1 was criti>| 
cized today in letters from the faculty and 
students of Qum Theological Seminary. 
In view of the interplay of religion, law 
and politics in Iran, a rough analogyl 
would be an attack on the Chid Justice of I 
Supreme Court by the Harvard Lawj 
School. 

The faculty of the seminary called on 
Ayatollah Shariat<Madart to reject the 
Moslem People's Par^ ”so that this stain' 
; On the clergy and dear Islam can be te> 
moved.” 

. Alette rftoin the tbetdOKT students con .j 
tendeiFttaT^ wig; vms antl-tslamid 
ana had createo me dlsturoances atoms 
wita counterrevolutionanea: ineludl 
toe Central inteiUgeneeARen^. ThiinM4 
ter.tod;a3kedtiafAvatoliGJt 


oan Oiawlve his par ty. 

Ayatollah Shariat-Madari’s smteinent;: 

’ which was not broadcast-.over the state 
radio or printed’ "in the newspapers, 
charged that the' agremnent ' he bad 
worked with the rul^ Revolutionary 
Council had been broken and that the 
council wanted to discredit all other polit.{ 
ical parties by calling them agents of th» 
Unit^ States and enemies of Islaim 

Ayatollah Khomeini’s speech, which 
was broadcast over the radio and televl. 
Sion, condemned those resp(Mtsible for the 
disturbances in Tabriz. "These people 
are not Tabrizis,” the Ayatollah saUL 
“Tabrizisdonot think of fighting Islam.” 

In an apparent allusion to Ayatollah 
Sharlat'Madaii, the revolutionary lea^ 
said people had been going into the vU. 
lagescalling fora holy war. 

“A holy war against Islam?” Ayatollah 
Khomeini said. "A holy war on behalf of 
Carter? You wage a holy war so that Car- 
ter can be successful and take your couiK 
try over? Those who come and say so are 
lackeys of the embassy and its afflli> 
ates.'" 
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Br Stuart-'Amrbaeh 
' V Wuhiiiftoa Foii Vorttea atrriea' 

i TABRIZ, Iran,. 10.t— Repre- 

aentativas ot Iruif|CiTBliAg Beyolnr 
tionarjr Council were rebuffed today 
in their effort to halt factional fight*. 

* ipg httween oL xival ~ayaa^ 

toUahs. . H ™ 
ha the holy city of Qom, Ayatollah 
Kazem Sharlatmadari; ; spiritual 
leader of this region's Turkish-speak* 
ing Azerbaijanis, forbade negotiations 
with the teanraad issued a statement 
^pporting his partisans here and ac- 
cusing the central , govemment. of 
reneging . on an . agreement" rMched 
with him last week. ^ * *" ’ 

His rival revolutionaryt leader 
Ayatollah RuhoUalr Khomeini, mean* 
while put out hir -statement blaming 
the troubles in Tabriz on ^‘American 
spies** ancLcalllng. on. American voters 
not to reelect PresidentCartei; whom 
he branded a *‘traitoe!f--".^^ 

The Revolutionary Council peace 
mission, headed by Finance Minister 
and former foreign minister ^ Abol* 
Hassan. Bani-Sadr, was only able to 
see a Khomeini representative^ Aya* 
toHah " Mohammed ^highJL. Mem^rs 

^ of Shariatmadaii*s. Moslem People*s I 
Republican Party declined - to meet 
r with the delegation- 
" ' AlUiough thaTidty^ra 
tonight, there was no repetitibn of 
Sunday iiight*s Rghtingubetween supr 
porters of Khomeini and' Shariatma* 
dari, who is regarded as the country's 
second most popularayatoUalaand Uie . ; 
most revered "T^gious^ffspire here in 
.his native Azerbaijiug^-tj^:;;^^^ ,^ 




; At the Moslem' PMpie's R^ublican' 
Party headquarters herer ^ Sadreza 
Moghimi, a party worker^ said "Kho- 
meini is say^g these people who want 
freedom belong to the Fnitei SUtea^ 
Please take notice of me^^Do I' belong 
to the-^Unlted , 

There was great cbnfiii^n! .tonlg^ 
at -the j>arty headquarters, .an old 
building overlooking a roundabout 
with a small pond in the center.-*—* - 
Cirbwds were^gather^ iiTfront^^ 

the building when darkness feU, and 
party workers had dragged, large 
sewer pipes across part of the road to 
slow-down traffic. The front gates- 
were chained and padlocked shut, and“ 
armed guards sat behind sandbagged 
barriers on the first floor balcony 
with automatic rifles trained on. the 
.street, *' t-v 

Inside, party workers were rushing^ 
about and banding out weapons.* 
Moghimi told reporters he expected 
an attack during the night from Kho- 
meinl supporters. 

i ;*Ge t out, get out,** he sai d. "Ma ybe 
’they wiUrattack here. I will sM^ you 
tomorrow— 4f we are alive.** 

In Tehran, Rahmatohah Moghad- 
dam-Maraghei, a political leader allied 
with Shariatmadari, was reported still 
;in hiding after his office was raided 
• last week. Revolutionary authorities 
; said the students had fbund his name 
J^^in files in the- U.S. Embassy. i 

r ' The file purportedly contained a re*' 
'^port of an interview he gave to U.SJ 
political officers in the embassy on^ 
the situation in Iran. One of Moghad-' 
dam-Maraghei*s recommendations was 
•that the United Statespress foir^mee^ 
‘ings with'lChomeini to try to ea^ the 
strains between the two countries. He 
also suggested that Americans not in 
.the government:^ her ^encouraged to 
|come 

' : Among. ths iWo he^suggested as rep-; 
resentativerwere' Ramsey Clark;' the 
former:: attomey|--gmier^;who-| met 
Khomeinipn^Pai^anci^ RlcharCCot-* 
tam^ a^prbfcssoi^^st'tfie UniversRy of 
Pittsburg^ considered here .to 'have 
been. gencoHaily iriendl^^ r^olu-^. 

tiomr QneJ locai^^ newspaper: howeve r, 
chMg^ Cottam'3 name to Ripharrt 
Heto^^e former CIA ghigf and TT.S .. 
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Hostage Says Fate of 20 Others Unknown 



By wdfiairBwnil^B 

wihinrtw rm at-tttyrntir '"1,7. 


A Marine corporal, on* of 50 American hostages at . J 
the U.S. Embassy in Tehran, said in a televisioa inter- 
view last night that he and about 30 fellow- captives are 
being held togethtf and .“haven’t been mistreated yet 

at :dL”.. .i - -..i-r- .'v 


But thw Marine, .William Gallegos- of Paebloj' Colo.,:^ 


said he did not know the whereabouts of the other 20 


hostages and e] 9 res 8 ed concern about their fate • 

The interview was filmed- inside the occupied embassy 
for NBC television on condition that (me of the student 
captors also be- shown making an- uneiped speech that 
called for the extradition of thfrdepos^ shah^ The cap- 
tors appeared to have-, orchestrated th^ interview 
refute Carter adminstration charges that the hostages 
have been .“abused and threatened.’*: : .... ....... 

Nevertheless, the interview raised-questions about the 
mental strain on the hinges, which was alluded to by j 
Gallegos, and about those whose loc^e is imaccounted 
for. ' 

There were several inconsistencies between state- 
ments Gallegos made about the hostages’ conditions of 
detention and what has- been reported previously by 
the students and witnessed by visitors to the embassy. 

In a later interview by NBC, White House sp<dcesman 
Jody Powell said the Iranian sta^g of the Gallegos- 
int«vlew “was a cruel and very cynical attempt to divert 
public attention from international demands” ^ that in- 
dependent obeervers be permitted to visit- the hostages. 

Powell predicted that this effort ^*wlll not, be success- 
ful” He said G^egos^ statements “were- made under 
duress- and have no validity.’r-HB repeated President 
Carter’s assertions that aonie of Ae hostages toye been T 
interrogated at gunpoint T r " * * 

PoweU said the commenta before and after the mter-- 

view by am Iranian student spokeswoman were ^a. chal- 
lenge to Ae American 


fwirite to Ae Iranian Embassy hr ^Washiii^n- and the-' 
.Iranian mission, to Ae-Unitedi Nations to- condemn this 
..“blackmaiL” . - ' -r r .-V 'r : /'".j ; ~ '' *• 

" The spokeswoman read from a prepared speedi that 
included exaggerations about events during the revolu-- 
tion. Appealing to a nation that Ae said had reacted 
- against governmental- a(A>ns su(di as Ae -Vietnam War 
' and Watergate, Ae repeatedly said, “Now is Ae time for 
another test” and callA for the return of ousted shah 
Mohammad Reza Pahlavi, who i»' recuperating in Ae 
^United States following cancar treatment. * -( - V 
gflllegna «gid Aathis cantors ha<rrepeatedly accused 
him of being a CIA agent a charge Aat he denied. He 
-also said, that although be and, other captives had been 
.so aciuised, he bad not been interrogateiL He said be did 
not know wheAer Ae 0 Am had been. 

After saying ‘Ae students here have been, really good 
to us,”yGAegos dlsclosA Aat be and about 30 oAer 
captives w«e being kept, in ; “little cubicles.” He de- 
'scribed a room divided up by partitions four or five feet 
high. . -■ - 

■- Gallegos smd eaA hostage was Iposdy bound and had 
a -mattress, toilet articles,- books, to-read' and enough to 
..eat,, but were not allowed to speA to eaA other or their 
. captors. The Marine, Aown by an Iranian television mw- 
; throughout the interview wiA a large color poster of 
' AyatollA RuhoUa Khomeini in the baAgroui^ Aded 
that “Aedeanliness is really great” .r 

He said Ae hostages were Aowed to shower every 
day. This contradicted the reports of other recent visi-'' 
tors to the embassy, including Rep. George Hansen (R- ' 
:IdAo), who said after seeing some* of the hostages Aat' 
. Aey badly neAA baths and Aanges of dothes.*:' '- ■ 
The Marine said he -was allowed, to exercise at leastr 
three times. a day for 15 minutes.- A a time. 
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•'custody indefinitely, Gallegos said, “Yes, sir. Fd have 

' IateF,>askedvby;tbe NBC intecvieiwers what be would 
Uk»ta see happen, the corpora^ replied: “We're not ready 
to hold but hen forever. I don’t know how^ much longer 
we can.take this.* And especially if the shah’s not re 
. turned^ I finagine it would get a little worse. I don’t 
^.-know.” V;-.'-- 

: Gallegos, 21, ap^aring remaricablycomposed for being 

held hoidage for 37 days, lost some of his composure 
’ when be' was asked about the 20 hostages whose where 
'I'abbutshedldnotknow. 

' “Where are some of the senior people at the embassy?’’ 

^ Gallegoe ww asked. “Have you recognised any of them?’’ 

“Senibr people as to who, he answered, showing - 
^i irignabf nervousness about the subject - i 

“Some the politick officers who are at the embassy,*' 

:-an iiiterytewecsaid.->-''\‘.-:““''L~’^?7^-c 
^7 j’l.wakedtlihA.cou^* of politfcal offlcegi.W^ I before ; 

were'uj^'here in;,some of the houses: I was' in one of ■ 

’•them and^'after that^ we were~moved doim to-tbis other/ 

' place, mushroom,, ^d I haven’t seen, Fveseen the others 
; one and then^Oiey were taken . away with some other : 

-_ones. They.move in and out’’, 

^';;*?tr'doe«iJtttouWe - 

**;^“Yei It does trouble me- Fm wondering whmi Fm- go* 

(.ing tor W taken out of here}, where- I’m going- to be 
^ken and whaFs gonna happen, you know, but as of 
^“rightTiowiil realty don’t have any fears myself. I know 
^Jhat many btbw^ ofOcers might have fears in different ^ 

|rways,. but I.baye no fear from the students ngbt now.” 

; Gallegos ..never explained* the meaning of the term 
,vinuahroom*-'<~^c.-.Vi~-i'--:;.:.^ ; x--- ^ i 

•^ -I The interview also revealed that the students are- 
misleading the., hostages about developments in the 
;;^|Wted Statys' connected with the embas^ occupation, -.ri 
»>Mjallegos said letters received- from the UniM States^ 
twerw “censored”* by the captors, who “black out” por*.; 

Stlons^oC the letters. , L i 
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Hostages to FaceiTribunal 

TEHRANl^Dec s^—Iran's foreign^ miniate tonight 
that 3 ^ SO American hostages ; teing held at. the U^. 
Embassy -here will be forced to appear before- an inters: 
national tribunal, which he called a "^grand. jury;*’'. see 
if they have been guilty of spying." . y ; 

“Unless they appear before the grand Juryi’ nb one 
knows if they are-' guilty or not guilty,” . Sadegh Ghot- 
bzadeh told reporters. ^ ^ 

Earlier, on NBC-tV’s^“Meet the^l^ess,*?’ he said thisi 
international - tribunal will be formed to - investigate 
“American interference and - wrongdoing in- bran” since 
the 1933 CIA-sponsored coup that returned the shah to 
power.. He said he hopedvthe tribunal could be formed 
within 10 days. ; v : / ; rvj • * ' 

Ghotbzadeh said he 'wants the tribunal to be formed| 
IS soon as possible so *^at least we can release some who 
are not guilty.” - - - . - ^ 

Pn Washington, ' meanwhile, " “the White House anH 
aounced that President Carter has sent Attorney Gen- 
eral Benjamin Civiletti -to The Hague to present thel 
American case against Iran to the International Court of 
Justice, whose public hearing begins tomorrow on a U.S.i 

request for an interim order directing 
Iran to release tiie SO hostagee 'hnme* 
diately. ‘ • 

PTn light of the importance and ur- 
gency of this case^ the president has 
asked die attorney , gene]^ personally 
to present ti&r position of the United 
States to the ctnirtr^ the Whitt House 
statement said.] i;v ; . 

Ghotbaadah’s statements today did not 
appreciably clarify the prospects of die 
hostages, vdio altimutely have been 
threatened with trial by Islamic courts 
and by the^ “student** militants holding 
them. . * ::>< 

The* foreign' minister reiterated his 
Friday proiAise ,that intematlonai ob« 
servers* would.be' allowed^td]sed -the 
hostages, but bene- did* no^* specif!y 
when« Anc^althoughk. he<;racknowl« 
edged thsd he^^bss not sees the hos- 
tages himself,! he nevertheless, said 
they are^^*fin^in good .health^k com- 
fortable.’^ 

He denied that any of the captives^ 
are, betog brainwashed. and- insisted 
that when- th«^ neutral- obaerverr sawj 
thera;^^ .“Younfif'realizb - aU'^thet^pr^ 
paganda*[abotztrthe*poor health of thej 
JhostagesJ^agahiat oeis falsev^'-ii^' cv 


''1 Repeating his Friday stetement, ^ ^ . 

which had been denied immediately Ghotbzadeh said the idea of an in- 
by the embMsy captors, ho said, terMtional tribunal was not ^ught 
,4hoso not guUty of spying cannot 
be held forever. The release of the! 

hostages not: involved is coming, butV-.E^. another,, development. 7 special! 
the date cannot' be fixed with cer- correspondent ^ Michael - Bwlin re-t 
tainty.** The militanta * have vineisted ported., from- the..United Nations thati 
th** au hnatagea face trialT ‘ Secretary* General ^ Kiirt Waldheim! 

The release of the hostages found spoke by phone with Ghotbzadeh. Ai 
guilty ot spyinjf "^depends on when the U. N. spokesman said the foreign min-j 
sTiah is reiumed to Iran.” he Ister agreed to Waldheim’s request! 

touay . % ; .. .. { ^ that h ereceive Sri Tankan, Foreigni 

— WMe the U.S. government haa- Minister Said Hameed, who arrived inj 
said the international tribunal ia un^; Tehran Sunday, and a Lebanese em^ 


acceptable^ observers see it as a way 
for Iran to release 1 at least: some of 


ploye of the U. N. Development Pro- 
gram, Zohair Yamxnin, who is ex-j 


the hostages quicldy w bU e ^focus1ng| pccted in Tehran shorty and will be| 
widespread public attention on what’ Waldheim’s new channel of communi-j 


it believes are the major issues— the 
crimes of the shah and U.S. intez^ 
ference in Iran.. 

' The tribunal is also seen as a way to 
defuse the anger of the students hold- 
ing the embassy. Ghotbzadeh told 


cation with Iran.] 

Ghotbzadeh complained once morai{ 
about the basic difference between U. 
S. and Iranian positions: the U. S. 
only wants to discuss the freeing of 
the hostages while Iran thin|r« the 


porters tonight the militants are be- only i^ue worth talking about is the 
coming increasingly restive as time return of the shah. Ghotbzadeh to- 
goes on without the United States re- night repeated his call for a “gesture” 
turning the shah and with world opin- showing that the American govem-i 
ion- turning against them- for taking ment and the American people under- 
diplopiats hostage. stand what he called: the crimes that 

There was no indication here, mean- the shah committed and the role of 
while, that the special envoys from the United States in Iranian aff^s. 
Europe and the Mddle East countries however, specify what 

have arrlved-'in Tehran to ar^e ^e type of gesture he is looking for; nor 
U. S. position with Ir^an authorities, he say that any gesture that he 
Reports from Washington yesterday considers satisfactory would lead to 
indicated that these envoys carrying the release of all the hostages.^ 
details of a proposed U. S. 4eal for Ghotbzadeh said moat of the Infop-I 
leaseofthe b^ges hadbe^ to ai4jn.tij,tt ^ Intemstionali 

rive m Tran. was said to m- tribunal, which will bw eom^ of 


volve release of hostages coupled with 
an international tribunal to investi- 
gate the crimes of the shab.^.^-w^^-T'* ' ; 

Diplomats frosr European and Mos-i 
lem nations said they know nothing of I 
any special mission coming^ here, but 
then they pointed^ out that success off 


individuals from Iran and other na^i 
tions who would be able to vote asl 
thtir consciences, dictate, would comei 


from documents found at the U.S. Emj 

oui uiai success or. , 'Tbes* te^ude that .tt- atU: 

anyisuch mlssioa depends on its abi^ 

otiatiOM in secraLi; 1 that three 9f thg h«^ta g «; a r^ 


Ity to conductmegotiations in secret.^ 


who is also a hostage, saving that vli 
prefwncw- should be given* to b 


agents operating under • dlplomatie l 
cover. Another^ document is a: me~c^ 
randum from> the defense: attach ej 

^ ^ 

Iranian pfriciala who» provide lotell i- 

gen^fflormation. 

Ghotbzadeh. said ; Iran X wanted - to! 
“normalize relatlona”' with* the Unitedll 
States soon.after!tbe shah waa toppledjj 
last February, but **^en that was not] 
honoredx^He sald'documents found ini 
the embaa^ showed the UhiM Stateej 
is stUl trylhg to interfere inKiranianj 
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sn Iran 


Spy trial threats recede, but latest 
domestic strife raises new concerns 


ByNedTonko 
Staff correspoodeat of 
TheChxiatiaa Science Monitor 

Iran has quietly put forward a compro- 
mise Elution to fbe US Embassy hostage or-! 
deal, envisaging a *'grand Jury-type'* investi- 
gation instead of a formal **spy trial** of Uie 
hostages. , " - 

This, officials close to Iranian leader: 
Ayatollah RuhoUah Khomeini said, was the 
meaning of a brief Foreign Ministry state- 
ment issu^ Dec. 7. The statement said the 
formula had been worked out *'by the office of 
the Imam (Khomeini).’* No date, however, 
was set for the planned investigation. 

Foreign Mister Sadeq Ghotbzad^ told 
NBC television late Dec. 9 Tehran time that 
trials would follow for those hostages indicted 
by the ‘‘international grand jury.” But senior 
Iranian officials explaining ^e plan privately 
earlier in the day strongly suggested that cur- 
rent plans were to substitute the less rigid fo- 
rum for the trial process, not to have trials as 
well. 

Senior foreign diplomats here were en- 
couraged by what one termed “the first realj 
ray of hope" for a peaceful solution to the 34- 
day hostage crisis. But they expressed fearsj 
that the mercurial Ayatollah Khomeini might 
suddenly revert to a harder line for one of two 
reasons: 

• In a bid for national unity amid increas- 
ingly serious divisions within Iran. - 

• In response to* any further public 
countermoves from the United States. The 
BBC’s World News Service Dec. 9 su^ested; 
for instance, that the Carter administration 
was considering a possible food embargo 
againstiran. ' 

“Things finally seem to be moving -^not 
toward the ideal solution of the crisis, but at 
least somewhere,** said a senior Western dip- 
lomat. “We (the West) have already waited a 
month. May^ it’s worth waiting for another 
week." 

But there also was mounting apprehension 
that a rapidly unraveling Iranian revolution 
might tangle Ayatollah Khomeini’s first, halt-i 
ing steps toward ending the hostage seizure. { 


Ethnic Tories in the northwest Ira n ia n 
area of Azerbaijan — loyal to AyatoUah^ 
Khomeini’s principal Islamic rival. 
Ayatollah Kazem Shariat-Madari - were in ' 
simmering revolt. Followers- of Ayatollah ; 
Shariat-Madari, an Azerbaijaa native and 
outspoken opponent of - Ayatollah 
Khomeini’s plan of one-man rule, seized ef- 
fective control of the provincial capital of 
Tabriz from pro-Khomeini forces Dec! 6. 

By Dec. 9, the city radio station had 
changed' its name to “The Voice* of the 
Islamic R^ublic of Azerbaijan," TehiM 
news reports said. In apparent retaliation 
against the unrest, the Khomeini regime 
promptly ordered the arrest of a prominent j 
supporter of Ayatollah Shariat-Madari on 
charges of “spying for the United States,” 
one Tehran newspaper said. 

(Reuter reported Dec. 9 that Khomeini 
supporters stormed and recaptured the 
Tabriz radio and television station. Not long 
thereafter Shariat-Madari backers 
launched a new onslaught on the station in 
an attempt to regain it.] 

Ayatollah Shariat-Madari, although 
careful to avoid direct denunciation of 
Ayatollah Khomeini, told the Monitor Dec. 8 
that the government was violating private 
pledges to give the 10 to 12 million 
Azerbaijanis greater control of their own af- 
fairs. Azerbaijanis make up roughly one- 
third of the country’s population. 

If unrest continued in Tabriz,“It would 
be their [the Khom^ regime’s) responsi- 
bility,*’ the sUverbearded Ayatollah 
Shariat-Madari said at his home in the 

Islamic religions city of Qom, aboutTO miles 

iwuthofT^iran. /f- 

^ Ayatollah Shariat-Madari ^ whose 
quick, easy smile contrasts with the usually 
stem Khomeini - clearly wanted to avoid a 
showdown with the Iranian leader. 
Azerbaijanis, Ayatollah Shariat-Madari 
stressed^ did not . necessarily want full 

autonomy, but only a greater say in running 

their own live^ 

The problem for Ayatollah Khomeini is 
that other Iranian minorities as well — tl» j 
Kurds in the northwest,, the Khuzestanis in j 
the oil-producing southwest, • the 
.Baluchis near the eastern frontier with 

Pakistan — all seem to want outright auton- 

^omy. ^ ■ :■ .■ 


MONITOR 


“Giving in to one of the minorities means 
giving in to the rest," the pro-Khomeini gov- 
ernor of Kurdistan commented recentlyj 
One Iranian political analyst added, **Thei 


bottom line is that Khomeini could lose cen-i 
tral control of the oil fields.*’ | 

« Ayatollah Khomeini could, moreover,; 

lose control of the countiy. The “minors 
ities" together make up nearly half of Iran’s 
35 million people. 

The concern among many diplomats is 
that rather than tackle the issue of the mi- 
norities — let alone deal with A 3 ratollah j 
Shariat-Madari’s charge that Iran’s newj 
constitutional carte blanche for Ayatollah ; 
Khomeini “takes the people’s right away" 
- the venerable Iranian leader might take a 
harder line a gainst the Americans as a di- 
versionaiy tactic. 

~ The reported government arrest orde r 
against the accused “American spy" in j 
j^rfaaijan was seen as a possible initicatio n 
that the Ayatollah intend^ to do ji^ this. 

Western and banian pbliticm analysts! 
are convinced that this same strategy; 
helped provoke the Nov. 4 embassy, attack in | 
the first place. ^ i 

“At the time," one Iranian journalist ex- j 
plained, “Kb<Hneini was under pressure! 
from all sides: over the Kurds, over the cha- j 


otic economy, over women’s right to di-’ 
vorce, over the new constitution, over ev- 
erything. The idea was to whip up the i 
country against the Americans in tiie hope ! 
that no one would notice the internal i 
problems." ( 

Stm, AyatoUah Khomeini now seems to; 
have taken the opposite tack. Diplomats | 


point out that even many Iranian officialsj 
seem privately in favor of ending the em- 
bassycrisis. 

“Periiaps,** one diplomat suggested,. 
^‘Khomeini will use a solution to the crisis asj 
a way of creating a fresh consensus, at least! 
foratirae." ... 1 

The Dec. 7 Foreign Ministry statement; 


called for: 


# An international investigation by a 
team of “anti-imp^lalist and anti-Zionist | 
groups" of American “crimes in Iran" since I 
1953, ^en the briefly deposed Shah re^l 
gained power with US help. j 


•' “Introduction of tiie American espio-i 
nage agents acting under the guise of diplo-^ 
mats to the [investigatory) team, placing the 
agents in full view of the people of the 
world." _ j 

‘ • Placing “the results of these investiga-! 
tions before world opinion." 

The statement went virtually unnoticedi 
by foreign media. But senior Iranian offi4 
cials privately recommended a second look,! 
saying that the formula envisaged mere in^ 
vtttigation and denunciation, rattier 
the formal spy trial threatened by the < 
basqrcaptors; * V 

No mention was ma^ of a trti^ and I 
Iranian officials saM this was deliberate. 
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They are awakened each morning at 6:30, 
and spend their day reading, smoking, 
writing letters and — despite them- 
selves — listening to the ominou^chants of 
the crowds outside. ConversJ^ion isn’t 
permitted. Except for brief exerasc peri- 
ods, they remain seated in ^armchairs, 
their hands bound lightly though firmly 
in front of them, their feet bare. They 
must ask permission to go to the bath- . 
room. Twice a week, they are allowed to 
take showers, though not to change their 
clothing. They arc fed simply- but ade- 
quately three times a day. At 10p.m., they 
are bedded down on mattresses to get 
what sleep they can. For the 50 American 
hostages being held in the U.S. Embassy 
compound in Teheran, this is what life 
has been like for the past five weeks. 
Accounts provided by the thirteen 
Americans already released — ^and the 
sketchy word from those still being held 
captive — paint a picture of debilitating 
boredom and paralyzing anxiety, of rela- 
tive physical comfort undermined by a 
growing tension that no one can escape. 

Richard Morefield, a veteran of 24 years 
with the State Department had just moved 
back from Bogota, Colombia, to San 
Diego, Calif, with his wife and five chil- 
dren last summer when he was offered the 
post of U.S consul general in Teheran. 
*'We all knew the situation was potentially 
dangerous, and wehada family meeting to 
see how everyone felt about him going, ” 
says MoreJield*s 25~year~old son, Steven. 
^*We all decided that if he wanted to go, he 
should. ” So Morefield went The last his 
family saw of him was a brief shot in a 
television film clip the day after the embas- 
sy was seized by the Iranian students. '*He 
looked sort of mad," Steven recalls. . 
*'Knowing Dai he^s probably telling they 
students 49 different reasons why theji 
can *t do what they're doing legally. ” > ^ 



Occasionally, a hostage is awakened in 
the middle of the night and taken blindfold 
to another building to be interrogated. 
Often, the questions are punctuated by 
threats. Air Force Sgt. James Hughes, one 
of the hostages released just before 
Thanksgiving, was told that if he didn’t 
give his captors the information they 
wanted, heor some of the other Americans 
would beshot. “That goes with thejob,” he 
replied evenly, and the questioning ceased. 
According to two State Department doc- 
tors who interviewed the returned hos- 
tages, the women were particular targets 
of such intimidation. Fearing that the 
embassy’s safes might be booby-trapped, 
the Iranian students badgered the women 
repeatedly for the combinations. “As far 
as I know,** says Dr. Jerome Korcak, 
“they didn’t get any.’’ 

Kathryn Koob was not at the embassy 
when the siege began. She was at her post at 
thelran-American Society on the other side 
of town. When the embassy fell, she stayed 
on the job and managed to keep a telephone 
line open to Washington. She was discov- 
ered a day later, arrested and taken to the 
embassy, where she was segregated from 
the other women — and pointedly excluded 
from the pre-Thanksgiving release. A ten- 
year Foreign Service veteran, Koob is de- 
scribed by her sister, Vivian Homeyer, as 
"the sort of person who says. Well, some- 
body *sgot to go and it might as well be me ’. ’’ 

i 

Peri(^ically, the hostages’ hands are 
untied »r a cigarette break. The men are 
alloweqmore cigarettes than the women. 
When one woman complained to her 
guard about the inequity, she was told 
that smoking was bad for her health. “If 
you’re so concerned about my health,’’ 
she snapped back, “turn me loose.” 
Because the cigarette breaks are among 
the few times the bindings come off, they 



Days spent reading, smoking and listening to ominous 
chants: Among U.Si Embassy personnel being held 
hostage in Teheran were (from left) Marine Sgt Jimmy 
Lopez, U.S. Consul General Richard Morefield, Wil- 
liam F. Keough Jr. and Michael Metrinko 



R«z*->-S*p»-eiack St«r 

Ahem: *We will prove he is a spy* 

are a high point of the hostages’ day — , 
even for the nonsmokers. At the end of 
one such break, one of the captured 
Marine guards refused to allow his arms 
to be retied — whereupon the room 
quickly filled with arm^ Iranians, who 
overpowered him. 

Marine Sgt Paul Lewis had always 
wanted to be a leatherneck. Folks in the 
tiny farming town of Homer, III, remem- 
ber him as "a very clean-cut young fel- 
low" — hard working patriotic, a bit re- 
served. At the Marine security school 
where embassy guards are trained, Lewis 
finished first in his class of 100. His first 
assignment was the U.S. Embassy in Bu- 
dapest. It was easy duty, though he once 
found himself forced to disarm a knife- 
wielding Hungarian. Late in October, 
Paul volunteered to go to Teheran. "You 
dam fool, " his father told him. "Do you 
know what you 're getting yourself into?" 
"Yes, ” he replied, "but somebody's got to 
do it "He was on his second day of duty in 
Iran when the embassy was overrun. 

A cigarette break can be the high point of a 
hostage's day: Marine Billy Gallegos and 
Army Staff Sgt. Joseph Subic Jr. 
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The hostages are not allowed to talk to 
each other, only to their guards, who 
often lecture them on the horrors of the 
Shah’s regime. The guards also tell the 
hostages that they are tied up for their 
own good: if they were to attempt an 
escape, they would be killed by the mob 
outside the gates. The bindings are also 
used as a punishment, and Louis West of 
UCLA’s Neuro-psychiatric Institute says 
that the treatment of the hostages seems 
designed to break their will. 'Diere are. 
West says, three D’s— debility (the en- 
forced immobilization), dependency (the 
total reliance on the guards) and dread 
(the threats of execution)— “which, when 
put together, will produce compliance in 
most people.” 

Jerry Plotkin just happened to be at the 
wron^piaeeat the wrong time, A 47-year^ 
old ex-salesman from Sherman Oaks, 
Calif, he decided last summer to set up a 
business to find personnel for American 
companies operating in Iran. He had never 
been there before, Plotkin arrived in Tehe- 
ran on Oct. 3 1 and was visiting the embassy 
thedaythestudentsseizediL Hiscaptorsal- 
lowed him to tape a seven-minute statement 
fora Los Angeles radiostation. Init, he said 
he had been shown films of “c horrifying 
masscKre^ in which the Shakes soldiers 
firedintocrowdsofunarmedpeople, andhe 
called on the U.S to return the Shah, 

The Iranian students occupying the 
embassy spend much of their time going 
through its files to ferret out evidence to 
back up their charge that the compound 
had been “a nest of spies.” Last week, 
they accused embassy narcotics-control 
coordinator Thomas Leo Ahem of work- 
ing for the CIA. Displaying a forged 
Belgian passport bearing Ahern’s pictiu-e 
and the name “Paul Timmermans,” 
which was purportedly found in his desk, 
a spokesman for the students insisted that 
though “Ahem was listed as a political 
officer ... we will prove he is a spy.” 


Teheran was Marine Sgt, Rodney 
(Rocky) Sickmann's first assignment as 
an embassy guard. He arrived there at the 
beginning of October and immediately 
loved It, **You guys wouldn't believe this 
place, **he wrote to his parents in Washing- 
ton, Mo,, describing the servants at embas- 
sy parties and the tables laden with food. 
**And they're calling this a hardship post!" 
But toward the end of October his mood 
began to change. "He said things weren't 
real good, ” recalls his high-school girl- 
friend, Jill Ditch, "He had been up all 
night guarding the embassy and he said 
things were getting hot over there. ” 

For the hostages* relatives back home, 
the last month has been a nerve-racking 
experience that has driven many close to 
the breaking, point. “You don't know if 
they are alive or not,” says Rocky Sick- 
mann’s mother, Tony. “T^ey claim they 
are, but you don’t know. You walk 
around in a daze.” The State Depart- 
ment’s Iran Working Group has been 
telephoning all the hostages’ immediate 
families every day, even though it rarely 
has anything new to report. Last week, 
the government brought 100 of the rela- 
tive to Washington for a briefing at 
which Preident Carter met with each i 
family individually. Afterward, some of 
the familie taped “person to person” 
api^als to be broadcast to Iran by the 
Voice of America, while others attempted 
without success to contact the Iranian 
Embassy in Washington for news of their 
relative. In the end, there was no choice 
but to return home and continue their 
vigil. “We don’t talk about the fact that he 
may not come back,” says Ed Prenevost 
of his brother-in-law, Victor Tomseth, a 
twelve-y^ Foreign Service veteran 
whose wife and two children were evacu- 
ated from Teheran almost exactly a year 
ago. “It’s in the back of everyone’s mind, 
but we try not to think about it.” 

ALLAN J. MAYER with 

DAVID MARTIN in Washington and bureau reports 



The three D's-^ebility, dependency and 
dread — ^produce compliance in most people’: 
SgL Paul Lewis, Victor Tomseth (above) and 
John W, Limbert Jr. (with family in 1976) 
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. . By>-Stuart_ Auerbach ' • 

TEHRAN^^P^^ 8 — Iran's* £or^ 
fiigre ministerr said today tho- gov-^ 
erniqent will'lomi an international^ 
tribunal to -review ^^the crimes of 
the U.S.. government in Iran"^ and 
added that “spies*' who worked* at. 
the American. Embassy here would!, 
be displayed- before that tribunaL* 

The strident" tone br toda/r an- 
nouncement ^ by Foreign Minister 
Sadegh Ghotbzadeh contrasted marie- 
edly with* the. more conciliatonr 
remarks he* made at* a press confer- 
ence Friday, when he promised’ that 
diplomats held hostage in the U.S/ 
Embassy who are not spies will be 
released as soon as possible.: ■ . - ' 
Significantly; Ghotbzadeh's moref! 
conciliatory reraarka. were neither car- 
ried in the Persian-language. press 
here nor broadcast Jby the state ra^o - 
or television stations* ' , , 

His much, harsher statement today.V 
however, was given fuU publicly in 
the papers, and copies of it were di^ 
tributed to correspondents* 

Today's statement marks a depar- 
ture from previous Iranian pronounce^ 
menta that the. alleged spies would be^ . 
tried by Islamic rwolutionary courts^ ^ 
Ghotbzadeh-said today- thatrAyatolrc^ 
lah . RuhoUah- Khomeini .. had -dete^ v 
mined* that* of. .Aine^ 

can government: against our Moriem^ 
people in Iran should be revesded to 
■ . the.wcxdcl;L'^. 

To^ do- this;rGhbtb2adeh-said Irano 
>vill form a commission of anti-lmperi-^^ 

' alists and antl-ZlonlatS' to^ look- to 
' **U.S^ crimes -toiifXran'^ 'stoc»i.teCIA- ^1 
backed coup lir:''19(0 overthrew the i 

govemmentiofiMbhahimed* Mossadegh 1 

and returned thewxUed st^ tojjower* ■ 


ha^^to^duc^ ^ 
. »»^«»iselveff-!' as.H diplomats” will be : 
b!rought before me? mpunai, vjQo^»^ ’^r 
anfl ne QlSPiaveQ 

the ‘ wmii'’;^attacmg ‘ uiB - iro a - 

iome ol- the 30.AhosUges wno nave. 
fefen held at the> 

‘ ibr'tKepisf 35 aay s^ T” 

jotiniallsts-to W ashto^i 
jtp^quoted President^ Carter' as having:.; 
!^d-atfa ■ backgroOnd'brieftog Satur^ 
;gay th^ he did not loolc favorably on 
the idea'of an international' tribunal 
^with'powers to investigate accusations 

ahah or agai^t' the U.S. 
%Stag^iirTehram 
SC^A^^tate Department spokesman im- 
mediately said any sudi international 
^mmission would be “mockery” 
"and i ^‘flagrant violation”' of interna- 
and religious principle.] 
far radical students holding the 
'SYhbassy have produced, documents 


f hat they say prove that inree persons 


imthe embassy used aipiomauc covers. 


foriClA actlvi^*v ^*v. r ^ ” 

’ ^Tontinthn g . me hard-line approach, 

Se radicals- said tonight ttiat the ma-* 

jp'rity'Ot: the hostages were engaged^ 
SrecUy or todirectly as^pies* . 
^•^utthey are all guilty>” a student 
%hkesman said ^durkig. an interview-^ 
,ptir .Romanian- television. “None of ' 
^^ixi.WllI.ber'released:”;.'* ' \ \ 

5^Ghbtzadeh'"said‘'Iran^ir determined ^ 
|5ttrackdbwn,officia^rW^ previous^^ 
goTcniment bi^the sl^;f through 1^ 
toeans^ \^ercver.they majthe.^ 
f^eCals<rf jpiomikej^to^amnest^^ 
|^€Sorl2oi^f?>»Qfi^^ .who 
iintSsudly' return ■ tb>rian;/ ^^ve * inf or- 
: mtion on crimes of ; the? shah’s gov- 
Ir^'ment andi “regret; their action at 
.thWcourt o[fthe*peo^e^;„4 . 

^t^These former officials; he said, “wilt 
fenWit from; the iman's (Khomeinil ut- 
forgiveness and aff^tion.” : - 
^^^uti;^other IsUinic^^leader here. 


AyatbQalr Ssde^ Khtlldiali, sdf-pro-^>i 
claiihed v h«*d- ^ ’ revolutionary;^ 

(X)urtsr' Vdd^,the asMsatoation^ ol thoW^ 
shah'r nephew in Paris Friday r;*is a:, 
warning: tOi^ America. It it.does.nbt.:ex^-^ 
tradife tttefshah, these e^asstoations - 
may^ extend to the area; of the^ White ' 
House.”Y - 

KhalkhaU has to -the ' past threat-, 
ened to send “hit squads” after the* 
shah aind today said his group,. :Fe* ' 
dayan-e-Islam, had killed the nephew 
of the shah. • a 

In Tabriz, meanwhile, residents of : 
the predominantly Turki^-speaktog*. 
northwestern province of** Azerbaij an : 
today prevented the gov«mw genei^ 
Nur^din Gharavi, from* returning to- 
his office; which had been, seized by 
local students Thursday night Ghara- 
vi’s attempt to* get ^ back ^to bis of- 
fice drew a sharp reaction from Aya* 
toUah Kazem Shariatmadari, the pop-* 
ular. Moslem leader of Azerbaijai^ . 
Iran's most populous province; " : 


Shariatmadarl said* Gharavi's action 
broke an agreement with KhometoL If 
such actions continue, .Shariatmadarl , 
^said, “I cannot be responsible for the 
consequences.” He Vremtoded . Kho- 
meini of full-scale war that” Kurds* 
have fought with Iranianr autoorities 
for their autonoiny:> . v: : b . -V' 

Indicative of the-* resentment- that; 


residents of Azerbaiian^ hold for Kho- 
meini and .‘^^thesf;' central*.' govemment,.v^ 
they-:bl<>cktsdv^ meito by 3 , 00 ( 1 'Kho-*^ 
;iheini-suppbrters and shout^, !‘Sharf ' . 
atmadarfTules bete ” 

: Thebs a^ger^^se;,again; w " 

heard-^the^statet 

: loaoob person^tobi part In a p^Kho- 
, meinl march. ^ f ^ 
Tonight .‘uhldentlfled men raided 
the Tehran offices of a poUtlcal party 
’ witlh?:* vSi»ari«tmadarU-4he-/;-R^^ 
Movement'-V Headed - by j^BahmatoUah 
Moghadi£uii^araghei:i>f a^^ 

L sacked the buildln g>t i 
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/ Moghaddm*Maragbe: V Azerbaijaxu 
representative oa Iran's council of ex* 




nouncement^^ on - televtsion that evt* 


dencfrof QtAj^ying had byn 


in the kadical Movement offices. 
meini and the official radio and televi* 


^ion^e^otlc have been blaming thT 


last, four days of unrest in '^briz on 
, the Unit^ ^tes and the CIA. "tRe 


United States has denied categorically' 


any snch Involvement^ 

4evelopment s^^o ^grpaps 

- of; whn ^^eed* their sui^ 

poz^for ^eselzTim^qlth^ in 


nexih:wM^!^f] 



^ spend- thei 
_ Sowmment 
ciaLi^^th«;'stndeiit%hqldtog^^^^t^^ em.- 
baim and>>ssf6!:^^ the 

hostagee.^Bnt their “first of- 

ficiaf a^^-wg8 <td :hbldva press confer*^ 
ence;in; which ^ey^.aps^qged** of the* 
seizure of V the embass^Triuid the holdv 
ihg of hMtagee. as'being - justified be 
cause^nfl the massiverihrinies of the . 

''IliffiWhole^jMue of'Jh^d'hos^ 
and thequestloQ>of extraditi^^ would 
,not havenrbed:^had^^e Ignited States 
not allowed; the'shah into the. country 
knowing^rfuD^ ^wellv^ what the conse 
quences^ would : .bej*' ;-said' Franklin 
Glennre* Los'/Angeles attorney who 
has defended enumber of alleged pe 
,litlc^ prisoners, t 


* -*^e wrath of the Iranian peopldls 
.a very ‘ justified wrath;”^ added Lisa 
RadcUffe;^ a student ironu^Berkeley^ 

rn#**. cPTf>iio arerM 


Clartt Kissinger; a* Chicago eiectriciail- 
whO'said he was active in the 1960s 
student movement against the Viet- 
nam War; Caroi^Downer; directop-of^ 
the Feminist Women's Health Centers 
•in Los Angeles; Rebecca Chalker^ a* 
health worker and writer from Tallar 
hassee, Fla, and ;Los Angelcs;^ andb’ : 
Fred Hanks, an auto wortcer from 
troit who Is a- member ' of Vietnanrs 
-.Veterans Against the' Wan. and 
' was among; those arrested fpcf-hang^;] 
ing out a banner fToni^e Wa^mgtoifv;' 
Monument^saying,. **U3.'imnerftlismv 
Get Your Bloody Hands Off Ixam? 
i Tho other groups two- Unlveolti^qfc 
Kansas 'professors/' Clarence^^ilHng!^ 
ham. and Normaxa .Forer; -yisited^vthe^ 

■ students at the embassy today ^btiVr 
were not allowed to see the hostages^' 
They said they had visited Iran when ^ 
the shah was in power to help dis^n^ 
. dent groups here. 

Also contributing to this report ti«w 
Washington Post correspondent 'Jonory 
than Randal in Tabriz. i ^ 
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Ghotbzadeh 
To Set Up 
'Spy' Probe 

TEHRAN, Iran (UPI) -^Foreign 
Minister SadegJi Ghotbzadeh said 
yesterday 5^“spies‘- among the 50 
American hostages in Tehran would 
be paraded before an international 
panel. o£ '*ant 2 rimperialists'* charged 
with investigating UlS: espionage. : 

In a carefully phrased four-point 
statement, Ghotbzadeh said, **The 
imam (Ayatollah Ruhollah 
Khomeini V is determined that the 
crimes of the American government j 
against our people should be re- [ 
vealed to the world. 

(State Department officials in 
Washington immediately protested 
any such commission Spokesman ^ 
Tom Reston said any trials, 
whatever the form, would be “a 
mockery” and “flagrant violations” 
of intemationai law and religious 
principle.) - 

Ghotbzadeh defended the seizure 
of the US, Embassy 35 days ago and 
said the Islamic government would 
pursue deposed Shah Mohammed 
Reza Pahlavi and members of the 
royal family “wherever they may 
be.“ ■ . - ■ 


saving compromise and^could^be j 
paving the way for the release of the 
Ixostages after they were condemned 
by the so-called international com- 
mission — but before they actually | 
stood trial before Islamic courts. | 

•Meawnhile, two University of J 
Kansas professors. Norman Forer 
and Clarence Dillingham from Law- 
rence, Kan., representing a “Com- 
mittee for American-Iranian Crisis i 
Resolution;* held 90 minutes of. “ex- i 
ploratory talks** with militants in-- 
side the^beleagured embassy com- 
pound, yesterday but did not see the 
hostages. ' 

.;*We’ir be meeting again with the. 
■students;^ Fdren said outside the- 
embassy gates. **We didn't see the 
hostages. We were just taiJcing to the ' 
students.”, ^ - 

Another group — six US. citizens 
— arrived here to support Khomei- 
ni's demand that Carter send the 
‘ousted shah from his Texas sanctu- ^ 
ary to Iran to stand triakfor alleged 
corruption andtreason. ‘ 

The six — from various U.S. cities 
said they were an ad hoc group 
, formed through contacts with Ira- 
nian students in the United States. 
They included a health worker, an 
attorney and an auto worker. 


“What happened in the American 
spy nest was not just a simple hos-^ 
tage taking,, resulting from the emo- 
tions of some youths,- but it is a re*- 
vealing, revolutionary and aware 
action om the international level,”^ 
he said.' 

Ghotbzadeh said the international 
panel;, “with the cooperation of all 
'anti-imperialists and anti-Zionisu 
•/groups in Iran and the world;* 
would review “the dossier of crimes 
of the US. government in Iran.”^ 

. Keepi^ up the pressure against 
: the ^ptiyes; the foreign minister; 
said, the American embassy spies'? 
' amongthe 50 hostages “actingunder ' 
the gui^ df diplomats” would be pa*v 
radedbefore this pane£“in full view^ 
of the people of the world.” 

- Eut-he^ did not say- whether the- 
; paneL would be empowered to pass < 
judgment da-chei^ptives,, nor when. 

it would be formed.^ 

' Diplomatic sourceasaid the gov-4 
ernment mightberseeking a fac^ 



!• 
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George W. Ball 

Show Trials 

As some French correspondents have been in* 
sisting, the capture of our embassy in Tehran has 
seemed too well planned and executed to be the 
work solely of young amateurs. Though no one can 
prove it, there is some basis to btiieve'that the 
whole operation - is being wchestrated by well- 
trained Mandsta whose* objective is not to secure 
the return ot the shah- so much as to damage 
America’s position throughout the Third World, 
and particnlariy the Middle Ease The evidence is 
worth considering. . : • 

The “students” have shifted the emphasis ftom 
returning the shah to trying the embassy person- 
nel as spies. 'Ihe idea of a trial was not originated 
by the ayatollah; he merely midorsed a plan the 
students had already announced. In their treat* 
ment of the captives, the “students" seem to be fol- 
lowing the technique used by “brainwashing” ex- 
perts in preparing the Soviets* infamous show 
trials in the 1990s, which Stalin devised to elimi- 
nate his opposition. The students have already 
taken the same first steps used by the Russians to 
prepare their show trials: isolating the victims for 
a month and keeping them separated, forbidden to 
talk to one another, blindfolded, bound and insu- 
lated from any news of the outside world. Recently 
it was announced that the captives are being sub- 
jected to inqubition by “professional intenoga- 
tors," which pataUeis precisely the Soviet method. ' 

. In the case of the Soviet trials, Stalin ostensibly 
turned the matter over to a prosecutor and left for 
a holiday. The ayatollah remains in Qom, leaving, 
the trials to the “students.” Whether he could con- 
trol the “students” even if he tried is by no means 
- clear. 

One of the returned hostages reports that he was 
compelled at gunpoint, under the threat of death, 
to sign a sutement demanding that the shah be re- 
turned. If the showtrial procedures continue to be 
followed, one would expect the accusations to be' 
read to the victims at the beginning of the trial 
and— as a result of their -brainwashing— th^ 
would, on inquiry, reject the right to counsel 'and ' 
plead guilty. During the trial they might be com- 
pelled to authenticate forged documents allegedly 
proving their guilt and sign confessions- that the j 
wholeembassy was a “nest of espionage.” i 


Were all this to occur— and it remains only a' ; 
speculation— not only would the prospects for the | 
hostages be grim, but the future for American in- j 

terests in the Middle East would be dark indeed. i 

A victim of the infamous “Slansky show trial" in 
Czechoslovakia recently wrote that, although the 
“very smoothness of the judicial m a chine ry ought 
to have alerted every thinking person to its phoni- 
ness," the people listening to his voice on the radio 
accepted the trial as genuine. Consider the far 
greater effect today if the brainwashed victims 
were to be televised as they spoke their dictated 
lines. , - 

Throughout the Western world die trials would 
be recognized for what they were and largely dis- 
counted— except by those intellectuals who enjoy 
thiniring ill of America. Even in the United States, 
there might be a fringe of the silly and gullible 

who automatically welcome any disparagement of 
their country. Self-flagellation, after all, is not con- 
fined to the Shiites. 


‘ Hut 11 IS in me inira vvorio. ana naracmanv m 
Islamic countries, that such show trials could have 

a profound effect ^or this we should in part blame 

ourselves. While emasculating the CIA. we wai- 

lowed so masochistically in the disclosures of its 

wickedness— its ham-handed efforts in Chile and 

its abortive attempts to assassinate (;astro--that 

we have created the impression not only that the 

agency is guilty of every misdeed but also that it is 

20 feet talL with almost magical canabilities for 

eviL 

Thus we could expect our enemies, particularlv 

in the Middle East, to use the bogus disclosures at 

, such a trial to blame the CIA for every act of vlo- 

lence that may occur in an area where violence is 

endemic. By stimuiating anti-Americanism, tiie 

new show trials might compel major oil-producing 

states, including Saudi Arabia, to reduce their pro* 

duction under pressure from their more radical 


neighbors. ^ v..J 

Obviously, the creation of a new vivn of anti- 
American hatred throughout the Middle 
could greatly facilitate Soviet penetrat^ since 
Moscow might then appear as the lessw of two 
evils. Or, alternatively, the Soviets mi ght intend - 
the trials to goad the United Stetes into military ac- 
tion, since an American attack bn Iran would in- 
evitably smid shock waves throughout the whole 
Persian Gulf area. By turning the Middle East 
against'America. the Soviets might hope to extend ' 
their penetration not merely into a' badly shaken i 

Iran but into various soft spots in the Arab worid. | 
The hypothesis I suggest would,.if true, change; 
some of our assumptions regarding theuse of mitt-J 
tary tone. The prevailing view has-been that, ttl 
the United States were to* use forces; the hostageei 
would be promptly shot But the recent «»m pha«fei | 
on the trials leads to-another. possibiliQf*— that; hM 
case of an American attack, the “students”, would; I 
still keep the hostages alive until they had 
their “confessions,” since it is ^e conf emions^ afiij . 
not the shah, that womd beat en^ communist ob-i 
jectivet.,,s . . 
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Militants Spurn 


Earlier Pledge 



By Stuart Auerbach 

WMhinitoit-roit Fortifn StnrlM 

' TEHRAN, Dec. 7 — Radical stii* 
dents, today rejected a promise 
made earUer^by lim's foreign 
ister that some toe 50 Amerlcaic 
hostages they holding in the 
U.S. Embassy here would he freei 
soon. -^3^: 

“We will release nobody, nobody aU 
all," said a spokesman for- the stii^. 
dents soon after Foreign Minister SaA ^ 
degh Ghotbzadeh told a news- confer;: 
ence this morning that American dip- 
lomats -who the- Iranians decide ai-er 
not spies wiU be released “as soon ajr 
possible . . not very far away from! 
now," - v-*:.: r .. . J, jv ’.T 

The Foreign Ministry^ made no com-* 
ment on the student rejection. The 
students also said they had made no; 
decision on " Gaiotbzadeh*.r pledgee 
that visitors would be able to see alf 
of the hostages. - - ^ ^ t 

Once again, this latest conciliatory 
move appears to have foundered oci 
the wide differences on the hostage 
issue that are splitting the main rul- 
ing faction of ’this country. Ghotbza-I ? 
deh is the third foreign mini^er—the 
other two lort'^thefr jobs over this is< 
sue— to have. Wed to get some hosta-; 
ges released only to have the move 
thwarted by the students,. . ^ ^ . 

When 13^ Wick and women hostages " 
were released last month, the stu^. 
dents and the Iranian government;^;; 
leaders . disagreedr^* "According - 
sources here, it took the direct interr , 
vention- of ‘Ayatollah RuhoUah Kho- 
meini to persuade the studente to lep 
the hostages 

It is gen'^aily^agreed here. that onb( 
Khomeini can persuade the students^ 
to^ give up thdihgstages, but until. now- 
ha. has- beenjsWdently anti-American, 
andfdr thevnwaCp^ t^en 

of ; 1; • 


In a ^Hdib broadcast . today, Kho- 
meini urged Iranians to ‘Tub Ameri- 
ca's snout in: the dust," and he told 
them to go ta their rooftops tonight to 
shout praise to Allah and “death to 
the world-devouring American imperi- 
alists.” At 9 pm., the air was filled with- 
shouts.; . 

Yet diplomatic observers here said 
Ghotbzadeh’s statement: could be 
meaningful, especiallyt since he visited 
Khomeini at the holy city of Qom yes- 
terday .and was reported to have seen 
the^iStudents. at the XjLS... Embassy on 
Weiiesday.^;., : ^ 

optonistici ' buV 'keep^^ so me cau-* 
tion-hr your story,!-- adviseii one diplo-* 
mat from.. a Moslem country. “Much 
depends on the attitude of the United 
States to a partial release of. the hos- 
u^s. " •- 

■ ~ GhotbUdeh wm- ‘ unusually ' dear 

and ^’equivocal in his * statement 
raB^ut’the 'pbss4bie> Release prthe hos^ 'l 

^He'*5^'3^‘those hostages “not con- 
sciously: involved rh espionage, I .as- ’ 
sure you they will be freed — no prob-- 
lem.'*’ He added that those “who are 
guilts^bnaspionage and have- reached 
the Hii^^ of; diplomatic immunh^^ 
those-people are not going, to benefit 
from diplomatic immunity." 

Ghotbzadeh left it unclear today 
whether all the hostages would have 
to face revolutionary court trials be- 
fore any would be released ^ or 
whether those judged not to be spies 
will be let go without a triaL 

He said he will make an announce- 
ment by Saturday about the trials, 
which if held, he said, would be be- 
fore ^revolutionary court judge wito 
the Atudents teking no active role in 
the prosecution. 

The question of spies operating ui^ 
der diplomatic cover in the em bajsy 1 


has become a major issue~here. The 
students have claimed that three 
American diplo mats are CIA agents7 
The three accused men> are Thomas 


Ahem jr’ wtio pumorteaxy had a 
forged Belgian passport and details of 
his cover identity in his office, and 


uu — .r; — 

Wtmant Daugherty and Malcolm 
gain-. who._tiie snidents say, were 
iH.ntiflMi in a top secret cable as be- 
ing^CIA. agents. • ^ •* ; 


The students released another docu- 
ment today that they said shows that 
the U.& Embassy here was “a nest of 
spies." It is purportedly a memo from 
Air Force Col. Thomas E. Schaefer, 
the defense attache here, setUng down 
rules for -giving preferential treat- 
ment for U.SV visas to Iranian diplo- 
mats,; and high-ranking miliury and 
police dfficers in return for intelli- 
gence information. c ■ 

“Visa ref erind can be very valuable-] 
to the defense "attache’s^offlce for get- 
ting information not normally accessi- 
ble through .9th«r^.m«aas," said al- 

- leged memo, . whicS'- wks damped “S^ 
"crety^dr dated Sept- 

. “Cdatacta ax^ important, but only'if 
they provide us information or open 
; doonithatwill lead tpvaluable intel^ 

** gence! 1 expect' quid pro quo. from' 
.these contacts, and. information that. 

- will^aiow up7ih intemgence reports." ' 
sphere have been rumors here that 


.eight of the hostages— presumably in- 


cluding Schaefer. Ahern ~ Daugherty 


- ^dTRSp-^avelb^n put under <^ten- 


. ~ 

sive interrogation by the students, 
, The students have also said they wa nt 
to try as spies embassy charge~(raf - 
faires Bruce Laingen and two other 


jLaingf 
' official: 


top embassy 
victor 
Michael Howland 




■politi cal offe er 
ty o^^feer 
who have bee n 


h eTdTnThe Foreign Ministry since the 
em bassy takeover 34 days ag CL 
The trials themselves appear to be a 
rollback from the students' original 
demand that the hostages will not be 
freed imtil the United States turns 
over the ailing and deposed shah to 
Iran for a trial here. .. t-.. 

Observers here believe that govern- 
ment officials and some of the stu- 
dents now realize the United States 
will not force the* shah to return to 
Iran. Ghotbzadeb. in his press confer- 
ence this morning, for instance, in- 
sisted at first that there were no new 
developments because the United 
States was “stubborn” , in. refusing.^to 
turn over the shah. , 

' ^ Yet later^ he softened that-somewhat 
'/'with language that indicated to diplo- 
mats here that there is some maneu- 
: vering^.TOOBOsLtn*: allow-* Iran and . the 
United- States to cut a deal that would 
free the hostage • ; . T 

- In another ‘ concilia?6ry\ gesture,' 

X Ghotbzadeh .s^ visits .ta the hos- 
tages'-^wiB ^ber’^allowed ^ soon^. as de- 
manded.bT th6^ United:State» and re- I 
. queste<t^j?4iplomats* here^“The prln- 
ciplei bas-b^n*. decided," .he- said. “Vis- 
its wm 

' ^nnW“Weeke-^'ago- some'- diplomats 
^ were allow^f into the embassy com- 
^ppund aqd jair Mme of the American^ 




i^J) 
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captives. President Carter has accused 
the students of maltreating the hos- 
tages by keeping their hands tied and 
isolating them from each other. 

Ghotbzadeh said the students 
thought there was no need to allow 
visits until “everyone slandered us 
around the world” by charging mis- 
treatment “We decided to let the 
world see for themselves,” Ghotbza- 
deh said. But once again students in 


the embassy indicated they might not 
permit visits. 

Students talking to Swedish news- 
men said the hostages are allowed 13 
minutes of e.xerciso, including some 

‘‘•y- set three 

baths a week and receive a medical 
checkup once a week from a private- 
Iranian physician. The students said 
no one is seriously ill and there are no 
cases of mental disorder. ,■ 
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Memoirs Say an American General 
Helped to Neutralize the Army 
Commanders in Teheran, . 


LONDON; DccT — T he deposed Shidi. 
ot Inur -was quoted toda^ as having: 
charged'tbat Che United SUtes helped^ 
overthrow him by working behind the 
scenes to make sure thAt the Iranian 
Annywoulddonothingtosavehiffl. ^ 

' This charge came in what the maga* 
zine Now! said wae the opening install* 

. merit of excerpts from the memoirs of 
, Shah Mohammed RizaPahlevi, to be pulv 
. lished this month in Paris^ 

**At the beginning of January this year 
when I was still on the throne of Iran/’ 
the memoirs begin^ Gen. Robert E. Huy* 
ser, deputy commander of United SUtes 
forces in Europe^ arrived secretly in Te- 
heran **with the dear purpose** of neu* 
tralizing the Iranian Army so t^t it. 
would not. fight for the Shah's belea* 
guered regime. . : ; . J 

The Shah said* according to the maga* 
zine* that the only time he saw the geiv 
eral in Teheran was when the officerac- 
companied Ambassador William H. Sulli* 
van for **one of the last interviews that I 
had" with the American envoy. 

"The one thing that was on the minds of 
both of them was to know on vdiat day 
and at what time 1 should be leaving*" the 



Shah was quoted as having declared. He 
left Teheran Jan. 18* ostensibly for a 
vacation* and the Government of Prime 
Minister Shahpur Bakhtiar* whom he ap* 
pointed* was deposed on Feb. 11. 

No Comment From Washington • 

There was no immediate commwit 
from Washington on today's installment* 
which bore the headline "How the Ameri* 
cans Overthrew Me.** 

Gttieral Huyser* currently the chief of 
the United SUtes Military Airlift Com* 
mand at Scott Air Force Base in Illinois* 
declined comment* saying through a 
spokesman that any sutement by him 
"could be countexproductive to our na* 
tional effort.;.* 

Though the memoirs say that General 
Huyser went to Teheran in January se- 
cretly* news reports at the time said he 
had been sent thereby the Carter Admin- 
istration. His purpose* according to these 
reports* was to try to persuade the Ira* 
nian armed forces not to suge a coup but 
to support the Government of Prime 
Minister Bakhtiar that had been ap- 
pointed in a lastditch effort to end the 
anti-Shah disorders in Iran. 

A second purpose of the general's mis- 
sion was said to have been to try to safe- 
guard the United SUtes planes and mis- 
siles that had been provided to the Shah 
but that appeared imperiled by a rising 
rebellion among air force technicians and 
cadets.. .. ■ . .ix , 

^ U.S. Advised Shah to Leave 

Also at the beginning of January, the 
Carter Administration decided to advise 
the Shah that it would be best for the 
subility of Iran if he left the country tern- 
porarily. This decision followed many 
weeks of hoping that the Iranian leader 
could remain in the (xxintry and put down 
the rising disorders. 

It was reported on Jan. 8 that Ambas- 
sador Sullivan had received new instruc- 
tions allowing him to reply favorably if 
the Shah asked whether the envoy 
thought be should go abroad to give the 
Bakhtiar Government a better chance of 
sur vival.^ 

^ Ac cordhig to the memoirs, excerpts b 
from which were also published in the 
French magazine L'Ej^ress and other 
European periodicals, the Shah said he 
did not share Washington's belief in Janu- 
ary that the armed forces might suge a 
coup against the Bakhtiar Government 
and touch off civil war. 

“My officers were bound 1^ their oath 
of alliance to the crown and the Consti- 
tution," he continued*^ according to the 
publications: ‘‘As long as the Constitution 
was respected they would not falter. But 
the inteUiRcnce of NATO and g. 

C.I.A 2 ^ may have had good re**^ for 
thinking- that the ftn^tution 
Abused. It’ was therefore pgcgsMrv 


n^^traligr t^Jryian^ That waa 


clearly the wroose^wET 

eral Huyser to Tehgran. 
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The Hostages in Banker 


I f he had remained Foreign Minister^ 
said Bani'Sadr, he would not have boy* 
cotted the U.N, Security Council de- 
bate but would have shown up with a 
pile of documents to make Iran’s case 
against the U.S. and the Shah. Said he: 
“My idea was to open the file of the Shah's 
regime to the inspection of the whole 
world as a documented case of the con- 
sequences of American domination.” 

During the interview, Bani-sadr pro- 
vided some revealing glimpses into 
Iranian leaders’ misconceptions about 
Americans. He insisted that by exposing 
the “entire network of corrupt dealings 
and ties between the Shah and UJS. Gov- 
ernment officials/’ he might have caused 
Americans to turn on the Carter Admin- 
istration. Said he: “It is only this policy 
that can persuade Americans to push for 
a different regime.” He claimed that the 
Administration was playing a cynical 
game with the lives of the hostages. Said 
he: “I don’t think that the Americans are 
concerned very much about the fate of 
the hostages. They have seized this op- 
portunity to isolate our revolution. If they 
achieve this objective at the expense of 
the hostages, they will have paid, from 
their viewpoint, a bargain price.” 

To buttress their claims that the em^ 
bassy was a “nest of spies,” the students 
released a copy of a purported cable to 
the State Department It indicate that a 
Wjifiam Daugherty and a Malcolm Kai p, 
wh o the militants claimgi were among 
the hostages, were CIA otecers. The doc - 
u ment also implied that there were two 
other CIA oceraUves on the emb8wy_st^ 
w ho were not namwl. In addition, the st u- 
dents displayed a fal^ Belgian passport 
and detailed instruction s on how it waa 
to be used with a set of forged inuniga - 
tion Stampa to give tt ]^' appaarance that 
the passport bearer had gone in and ou t 
of Iran. The militants said the P"”- 

port belonged to a hwtage named Thom - 
as AhemJr., who they »id was- the em- 
bassy’s nar cotica.control officer. 

The existence of CIA officers in the 
embasav would be no sumrise. IndeedJn- 
telliaence exneita were nuzzled that the 


e 

" apparently had so few . 

T Uc . 5« ?y wt embassy iaSh- 
ran has a far larger com - 
i ^ment of KGB o^rati^ . 
The U.S. reduced _its CIA 
sta ff in Tehran after the rev^ 
ol ution to lessen the chanc > 
cs of antagonizing ^ h? 
government . In any event, 
the accepted practice is to 
expel foreign diplomats sus- 
pected of being spies, not 
put them on trial. 

With the referendum 
behind him, the next step 
for Khomeini was to name 
the members of his new 
government. But this pro- 
cess was suddenly inter- 
rupted by the revolt of the 
Azerbaijani Turks, who fol- 
low the leadership of Iran’s second most 
powerful ayatullah, Sharietmadari. They 
number about 13 million out of Iran’s to- 
tal population of 35 million, and have long 
sought autonomy. When Sharietmadari 
expressed mild reservations about the new 
constitution — he wanted some checks on 
Khomeini’s power— and said that he 
would boycott the polls, most of his fol- 
lowers in Azerbaijan followed suit. 

Two days after the referendum, trou- 
ble broke out in Qum, where Khomeini, 
Sharietmadari and most of Iran’s top Shi- 
‘ite leaders live. Several hundred Kho- 
meini supporters gathered in the bazaar, 
shouting slogans against Sharietmadari, 
and then marched on his house. Among 
them were young men in black shirts, 

beating themselves with chain Bails — the 
I traditional Shi'ite expression of penitence. 
They clashed with a group of Azerbaijanis 
•who had made a pilgrimage to Qum to 
see Sharietmadari. Pro-Khomeini guards 
fired into the air and used tear gas to dis- 
perse the crowd. Later, an unidentified 
sniper killed one man guarding Shariet- 
madan’s house. Subsequently, an Iranian 
soldier was killecLand nine people injured. 

The shootings prompted a march by 
30,000 Sharietmadari followers in Tabriz, 
the capital of Azerbaijan province, and 
the march quickly turned into a full-scale 
revolt. The instngents seized control of 
government buildings, the governor’s 
mansion and the local headquarters of the 
national radio and televisiott station. They 
sent Khomeini’s officials fleeing with the 
admonition: “You return, you die!” The 
rebels were joined by local units of the Ira- 
nian army and air force and the police. 



in both Tabriz and the nearby towns in j 
I ibe rugged mountains of the western part 
of Iran, near the borders of Turkey and ' 

Iraq. From Qum, Sharietmadari appealed • 

to his supporters to remain peace^ He ^ 
pointedly did not criticize their revolt, but 
he did rule out secession. Said he: “We 
. want to Mtablish the framework for giv- 
ing full liber^ [meaning self-rule] to Az- 
erbaijan, but it is part of Iran.” 


homeini also reac t ed cautiously, 
pleading that Iranians cease fight- 
ing among themselves and con- 
centrate “on the confrontation 
with the U.S.” But he acted quickly to 
forestall trouble in the province of Kur- 
distan, to the south of Azerbaijan. The 
4 million Kurds, who revolted unsuc- 
cessfully against Tehran’s rule last sum- 
mer, had boycotted the referendum too. 
Late last week Khomeini’s revolutionary 
guards that wwe supposed to pull out of 
Kurdistan sUyed on. The Ayatullah also 
faces potential trouble among Iran’s oth- 
er minorities, particularly the Baluchi 
tribesmen in the southeast, Turkomans 
in the northeast and the Arabs in the 
southwest. 

Another problem facing Khomeini is 
the declining state of the Iranian econ- 
omy. Nationalization of banks, insurance 
companies and large industrial firms has 
caused virtual chaos. About a third of the 
country’s work force is unemployed, and 
inflation is running at 40%, Nonetheless, 
support remains strong for Khomeini and 
the principles of Iran’s Islamic revolution. 

In the U.S. there has evolved a sim- 
ilarly firm nationwide determination 
—that the hostages must be freed. Some 
Administraiion officials see not just dead- 
lock and frustration in the events of the 
past weeks, but an opportunity too. They 
interpret the nation^ mood as marking 
the end of the Viet Nam decade of doubt 
about America, and its role. They fore- 
cast a substantial increase in the U.S. 
armed forces and a willingness to make 
it plain that these forces would be used 
to defend America’s just interests. . . ■ 
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that I do not fed that we can depend 
’ on the verification capabilities of this 


country ** 


Stumbiing Block 

By REP. DAN QUAYLE (R.-!nd.) 

Although the Senate Intelligence 
Committee issued a scaled-down public 
report which raised few questions 
about the United States’ ability to 
monitor Soviet compliance with the 
SALT II treaty, it has become apparent 
that the report inflated the “good 
news” and ignored the "bad news/’ ^ 
A recent newspaper column by na- 
tionally known columnists Evans and 
Novak revealed that a more 
voluminous secret report has been pro- 
duced by the committee, which is 
restricted only to the 100 senators them- 
selves, and raises serious questions 
about verification. In fact, the colum- 
nists reported that “the secret code- 
word report states unequivocally that 
the SALT II protocol (lasting to 
Dec. 31, 1981) cannot be verified.” 

There obviously are delicate 
seeority matters involved in 
America’s intelligence monitoring 
capabilities, but the American 
public is entitled to a frank and 
candid appraisal which truthfully 
reflects onr ability to monitor 
, Soviet compliance with the treaty. 


The senator has expressed concern 
that certain - new intdiigence equip- 
ment, which was expected to replace 
monitoring sites lost in Iran, has not ■' 
been put in place and there is reason to 
believe it will not be ready in the future. 

It is apparent that the SALT II treaty 
imposes substantial imbalances on the 
United States. These imbalances range 
from permitting the Russians to have . 
308 heavy missiles while we have none; 
exclusion of the Soviet Backfire 
bomber from the treaty’s limits but 
counting otu- aging B-52’s; and severe 
limitation on cruise missile ranges. 

In the light of these imbalances, it is 
imperative that the United States have 
the capability to determine whether or 
not the Soviets are cheating. The public 
report of the Senate IntdUtgence Com- 
mittee docs little to reassure us on this 
point — but the revelations of the 
Evans-Novak column concerning con- | 
blusions of the top-secrct report along i 
with the actions of Sen. Goldwater I 
should raise a “red flag” that should be < 
heeded. 


Significantly, Sen. Barry Goldwater 
[R.-Ariz.], vice chairman of the Senate 
Intelligence Committee, on Nov. 8, 
1979, reversed his earlier judgment that 
the treaty was adequately verifiable. In 
a statement on the Senate floor, Sen. 
Goldwater said he had “doubts now of 
a sufficient nature to cause me to say 
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Buchanan Wrong on 
Intelligence Failure 

The conservatives are making a 
mistake if they adopt the attitude 
displayed by Patrick Buchanan in his 
Oct. 27, 1979, column in Human 
Events. Blaming theintelh'gence com- 
munity as a whole for so-called 
'‘intelh'gence failures” is uncalled for. 
Often times, political considerations 
dictate what is revealed to the public 
and when. Two examples out of many | 
will illustrate this point. I 

First of all, the public is told that the i 
Soviet brigade in Cuba is new. Castro ; 
says that they have been there for 17 
years as a “training brigade.” What is 
the truth? Former. Air Force Chief of 
Staff for Intelligence, Gen. George 
Keegan has stated pubh'cly on more 
than one occasion that the Soviets have 
been in Cuba since 1962 and that every j 
President since that time has been 
aw^ of their presence. Their mission ; 
has been training, but that they are in- i 
deed a combat brigade. In fact, the 
number of brigades is down from three. 

Is this an intelligence failure or a failure 
of the politicians to level with us? 

Dealing specifically with a charge 
leveled in his column, Buchanan 
termed Tet of 196S as an intelligence 
failure. This is not the case. There were 
many intelligence warnings about the 
attack. There were intercepted radio 
communications about the attack, 
there were agent reports detailing spe- 
cific targets for attack, and there were 
numerous other reliable indicators 
pointing to the attack. The plain truth 
is that political decisions were made by 
the Johnson White House to ignore 
these warnings because they might in- 
terfere with 1968 and the election. ' I 


Mr. Buchanan is correct in being ap- 
prehensive about the verification proc- 
ess for SALT II. Again, not because of 
the failure of intelligence. We cannot 
rely upon the so-called technical 
veriHcation process advocated by the 
Administration. Our satellites are 
vulnerable to destruction or blinding by 
electronic and/or electro-optical 
devices held by the Soviets. They main- 
tain the capability to fool or jam our 
electronic intelligence-gathering equip- 
ment. Even if this were not enough, 1 
they are also past masters of the art of I 
strategic military deception, which | 
means that they have the capability of < 
using camouflage- and other means of > 
deception to fool our means of deter- i 
mining compliance with the SALT II j 
accords. These facts are not new to ; 
those of us who have been in in- 
telligence. The politicians have chosen 
to ignore them. 

These examples are just a sampling 
of what is available to those who seek 
the truth. The failure, Mr. Buchanan, is 
not vdth intelligence, but with those 
who choose or not choose to employ 
what is learned. , . . . ^ • . 

—Larry J. O'Oaniel 
Toms River, N.J. 

(Editor’s note: Mr. O’Daniel is a 
former Army captain in military in- 
telligence who' served in the Phoenix 
Program in Vietnam and also served j 
for three years on the staff and faculty \ 
of the Army Electronic Warfare School 
engaged and trained in electronic warr 
fare and tactical cover and deception.) 
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• Sen. Levin and SALT II 


A letter from Sen, Carl Levin, which ap> 
peered in The Detroit News on Tues- 
day, took issue with our Nov. 25 
editoriaL entitled “SALT H, Phase IL” 

The editorial argued against ratification of 
the treaty because the Soviets would gain 
strategic advantages from it and because it 
would be nearly impoesible to verify Soviet 
compliance. 

One of the most fearful weaknesses of thi* 
arms agreement is that while it allows '^ach 
side 820 intercontinental ballistic missiles 
(ICBM’s) armed with multiple warheads, in 
reality it accedes to Soviet superiority because' 
America cannot possibly build more than 550 
of the ICBM’s by 1985, and the-Soviet Union 
is positioned to build aU 820. 

Sen. Levin dismisses this- point casually, 
saying the United States decided lot^ ago not 
to build more than 550 ICBM’s and that this 
decision has nothing whatever to do with 
SALT n. What he does not explain is why 
Washington should concede this considerable 
advantage to the USSR. Why does the. agree- 
ment not restrict the” USSR to 550, to 



; establish “equivalency”? These numbers^ we . 
believe, have everything to do with SALT IL 
Sen. Levin states that the United States has . 

^ about 94200 warheads, the Soviet Umon about . 

5,000. Both sides are expected to “deploy” 

; 10,000 to 12,000 warheads by 1985. presum- 
ably, the senator expects his constituents to . 
be reassured by these estimates. 

But this argument once again ignores the 
basic question of firepower. American land- 
based missile silos use the “hot-launch” tech- 
nique. After the tube has been fired, it must 


be cooled and cleaned before reuse. Soviet j 
missilemen use the “cold-launch” technique. ! 
The missile is lofted by compressed air and 
the enginM are ignited above ^e silo. The silo 
is immediately reusable. 

. The USSR has rapid-fire capability. Ameri- 
ca doee not. The Soviets can launch up to 10 
warheads (m some missiles. The United States 
is limited- to three. These disparities may have | 
- a technical ring, but they are real and they are j 
. dangerous. 

' Sen. Levin writes of the triad — land-based 
missiles, submarine-based missiles, and heavy 
bombera-— and says no matter what, America 
will have plenty of firepower to answer any 
first strike. 

Not so. Sometime in the 1980’s, the USSR 
will have a first-strike force capable of de- 
stroying 90 percent of America’s land-based 
ICBM’s, half the submarine-launched ballistic i 
missiles (SLBM’s), and €0 percent of the B52 
bombers. To so cripple- America’s strategic 
capacity, the Soviet Union would require only 
. on^fifA to one-third of its missiles. Would a 
prMident of the United States risk incinera^ 
tion of the . nation’s cities by ordering a weak 
retaliatory strike? This question is central 
The senator has not answered it. 

. CIA Director StansfiMd Turner and Gen. 
David C. Jones, chairman of the Jcwt Chiefs ' 
of Staff, have assured Sen. Levin and the 
' nation, that Soviet compliance with the treaty 
can be verified. Their flat assertions are not 
enriched, however, with supporting infoima- 
^tion, " ; • — . 

Compliance is to be verified primarily by 
' surveillance satellites. The USSR has 
demonstrated an ability to blind or destroy 
such satellites. Further, there are too maity 
uncounted weapons that can be quietly and 
. quickly upgradW to intercontinental status. 

' (How do you detect and count the third-stage j 
» rockets that convert intermediate missiles I 
into ICBM’s or count the bombs or cruise ^ 
missiles hidden in the bays and hangars of the 
Backfire bombers that can, with midair re- ! 
fiiriing, attack this country?) ' j 

Sen. Levin is piqued by our suggestion that ; 
no conscientious senator would vote for such 
an agreement. Perhaps he draws no distinc- : 
tion between a senator who means well and.! 
one who conscientiously does his homework. ! 
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News Digest | 

^ I 

New subcommittee in the Senate Select | 
Committee on Intelligence has been called | 
for by three senators to oversee the verifi- j 
cation aspects of the Strategic Arms Limi* 
tation Treaty (SALT 2). Sens, John H. 
Chafee (R,-R. L), David Durenberger 
(R.-Minn.) and Patrick J, Leahy (D.-Vl) 
also said they would accept assignment of 
such duties to an existing subcommittee if ! 
tile chairman and vice chairman indicated | 
willingness to assume such duties. J 
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THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
ll December 1979 

Why Soviet^ worry a2x}ut cruise missife^ 


l^JoiiiiK.Cooi«3r 
Staff c<»Tespoiideat of 
The Cbrlstian Sdeoce Monitor 

— -WaataingtoB- 
Of all the new “tbeater’^ we^Moa 
the United States proposes to deploy 
in Western Europe to counter Soviet 
strength, the cruise missile is the one 
causing both the Western critics of the. 
program and the Russians the great-:- 
estconcem. ^ 

In all, 464 ground-lauDCbed^ cruise 
missiles (GLCMs or'“glickums;^as 
they are pronounced in Pentagon jarr 
gon) would be positioned by 190 oa 
fixed or mobile launchers in Italy,ii 
West Germanr* Britain, and Belgiumi 
- or any other Western European. 
NATO nation that might accept them. ; 

A cruise missile IS a relativeir, 
small, pilotless jet - aircraft, pn^ 
granuned to fly a prescribed route to ' 
its intended target. NATO cruisemis*;- 
sites would be capabtoof delivering' 
nuclear warheads on objectives in the ' 
western Soviet Unioo. : . ; 

Soviet leaders. < hum President; 

I Leonid Brezhnev on down, have ar^ 
gued that deploying ttie mix of 
GLCMs and about 108-'Pershii« n 
fixetHrajectoty medhimrange mis- 
siles Is an effort to circumvent provi- 
sions of the SALT H treaty, still 
unratified by the US Senate,- whicta 
would fix essential nncleairweapons 
parity between the US and tbe USSR. 

“Axe these (new! plans,*’ asked a 
Sovi^ televisieB- commentator.' “noC 
so much plans for saving Europe** 
fnnn heavy Soviet missOes aimed at 
West European targets, “as they saw 
in America, Jjut pl^ . to drcumvem 

the SALT n treaty and tdcreide asns 

periority to the benefit ot the United: 
States after all?' Thla is in fact a violas 
tion of the SALT II treatyv 

Soviet and Western- criticaubt the 

plan add that mobfle-launcbed cruiae 
further violatnarmacontrob 
accords because it-is difficult or Imr 
posaiMe to- verify their wh«eabouta 
and numbers^ ««nnka missiles inflx^ 
silos. 

, : US- administrattor aources-' reply 
that altboughttm Soviets may bavetoa 
strain tbeiv-owntlntelllgencacolleo^ 
tion methods a Wt to' spot- the cruise 

■ “natioaat technical means^* 

of verifleatiott.- hieiuding-' satellite 
and other methodat are adequatOiJSfia 
NATG- governments have ' Shown 


on inter-allied cooperation of a SALT n ban I 
(in a protocol to the proposed, treaty) on 
longerrange GLGMs and sea-launched cruise 
missiles (SLCMs or “slickums”). These lim- 
its, they have argued, mi^t set a precedent 
for future constraints in the new anns-limita- 
tion agreements with the Soviets which the 
Western allies would like to negotiate. 

The SALT U protood bars deployment of 
cruise missiles with ranges over 600 kilome- 
ters (373 miles) untU foe end of 19U. The 
GLCM foe US wants to deploy in Eun^ — aal 
Air Force version of foe Goieral Dynamics-I 
Convair cruise missile ~ could liave a much 
longer range: Elowever, it could not be oper- 
ational until 1982 at foe earliest. Pentagon sci- 
entists say. 

Nevwtheless, as a staff report to the Sen- 
ate Fordgn Relations Committee ptrints out, 
“because foe protocol i^pears as a omces- 
sion to Soviet fear of advanced US technology 
in the field of cruise missiles, some among foe 
allies worry that file US will be under great 
pressure to extend the limits to prevent the 
delay of negotiations on central systems’* (in- 
clude the big Soviet SS-20 and US Pershiiigl 
Ilmissiles). ~ - ... J 

- Tbaeftne, European analysts argue, the; 
expected future SALT m talks with the Spvi-{ 
ets wiU see dogged Soviet efforts to extend thcH 
protocol restrictions as for beyond 1981 as! 
possible. 

Ihe US Is developing ali^launched cruise 
missiles (ALCMs or “alkims’’) as well as 
GIGMs and SLCMs. All use the same war- 
head, a 200-kiloton nuclear bomb developed 
originally for a missUe desbpied to be 
launched from the Nortii American Rockwellj 
B-1 bomber. President Carto' vetoed develop- i 
ment of the B-1 for budgetary reasons in 1977. 

The US cruise missile is steered to its tar- 
get by an inwfial guidance platform, periodi- 
cally updated ty a sensor system called 
TERCOM (terrain contour matching), which 
causes the missile to skim the earth’s profile 
below the lev^ of most radar detectiim and to' 
detour around obstacles. " 

The Air Force will choose between'Boeing 
and(3enecal Dynamics models of the ALCM, 
now competing in a lb-trial test flight series. 

. Three of the Boeing AGM-86B tests were 
terminated prematurely, whereas two out of 
the six Goieral Dynamics' AGM-109 flights 
..crashed after launch. ; ? , .. ...; 


Tests were to be completed by Jan. 4. The I 
Defense Department would like to have thel 
Air Force purchase 425 GLCMs. through 1985. < 
Western intelligence analy^ believe So-| 
Viet cruise missiles are inferior, with only! 
about 400 SS44-3 “Shaddocks" capable ofj 
flying mote than 70 miles. About 200 are car-j 
lied aboard aging “Edio-2’’ submarines. Aj 
new foUow-on to the Shaddock — theSS-NX-12 
- has an effective guided range of about 30n> 
mii^. ; 
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^ We look down from spacie^ listen 
underwater, track’ with radar and 
infrrared, 2ind put agents in the Held to 


monitor 











- ■ 


7 . ^ 


JBY NICHOL^ DA^nL 

^ le'view frrom CIA headquarters in Langley, Va.,'is superfi- 
c^y wrene. The director’s private elevator whisks the visi- 
..k^i^tor to the top floor, where a corridor runs along the north 
i|^ace to his quaii^rs. The passageway is warmly carpeted; the 
^^ tan walls are hung with abstract paintings in elegan 
gold'leafed frames. By the elevator door hangs a 
display of m^als the CIA awards its officers for especially, 
meritorious or valorous service.- 
To the left is the airy office of deputy dire^r Fnmk 
Carlucci, who made a name for himself as U.S. am> 
bassador in revolution^ Portugal. .To the right 
is the office of the director of the Central Intel- 
ligence ,T-Agency,;^Retired Admiral 
Stanffield :Tumer, who occaf 
' sionally invites journalists^^ 
tp3^background^ 
lunches but whof 
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declinad to be intemewed 
this aiticler -- — : — ^ 

Turner has misted strongt^ 
White House pressure tovj 
speak out on behalf of the 
SALT treaty now before the 
U.S. Senate. He refuses be* 
cause he says that- would 
undermine ‘'the objectivit]^'’ of - 
the CIA. - ^ - - . - 
The occasional visitor, lin* 
gering over the admiral’s ^ 
sherry and filet mignon, gazes ^ 
out of the broad picture win* 
dows^at sturdy Virgil^ oaks. " 
and tulip poplars- that maskv^ 
the giant espionage^ bureauc*'^; 
raey- gegpif the^^Geeigw- Vi^w h 
ington - Parkway. Turner | 
doean’t see the trees; he sees i 
the forest, r ■ 

What worries him, as well as 
others, is:: Will the Russiazis ^ 

' plasr by the rules of the new^ i 
SALT n treaty? And if they ‘ 
don’t, will “UA intelligence'^ 
catch them cheating? i 
Reconnaissance r satellites "" 

^ and other high*technology 
gadgetry are the CIA’s tools 
for monitoring Soviet compli*:^: 
ance. Thus, it was a routine' 
event, several years ago» when j 
a photoanalyst in the CIA’s^ 
National Photc^raphic Inter- j 
pretation Center was scru- 
tinizing a “close-look” satellite 
image of Soviet strategic mis- 
sile fields. - Suddenly, " he. - 
noticed suspicious excavation._v^ 
The analyst paused, - theni^d 
consulted his superior. The^ 
first SALT pact frm strategic: 1 
arsenals and dearly prohibited-^ 
construction ot new missQe'^ 
silos. The su^rior suggested 
waiting for further photo-,^ 
graphic evidence before raisings ; 
the issue witii higher authori* ^ 
ties. That corroboration took / 
time coming because in the 
next weeks clouds masked the ^ 
missila sites. Whannew photos : 
arrived, silo*-ezcavation was 
undeniable. • *- Thousands^ of ^ 
cubic yards of earth were being ^ 
removed. In the end, the CIA ? 
would identify 110 sites where i 
such work was underway. ^ 
Informed of this, Henry Kis^) 
singer, tton-fteeident N ixon’ i^ 


assistant for national security, 1 
ordered a “hold” on tie pho- 1 
tographs. That meant the pic- 
tures could not leave the cen- 
ter or be published in the peri- 
2odic “compliance : reports” 
^which.theXIA^putsltogether - 
i for seniorr offidais*:;Kissmger 
* then' asked for an explanation - 
from the Soviet ambassador. 

' Al quiet internecine battle in 
the '-bureaucracy foUowed. 
Lower officials, unware of Kis- 
aingePs private talks with: Am- 
bassador Anatoly Dobrynin, 
became concerned about the ■ 
administration’s ' apparent 
'coverup. They begwi-suspect- 
l ing ’ ^e- White-House of -in- 
: competence. Eventually 3om^ 
^ne leaked to ^e media, ? 

I^.Mmwhil^^'Dobxyzim-'told.^ 
^idssinger that the.“sUos” were 
vnot for Tnissiles.$.They were-- 
^command and. control” sites,., 
pthe' Russian said.}^Kissinger ’ 
^protested' that the sites were, 
^identical to miaaile ailos.^-^5t^ 
J^You’ll see they are- differ*;; 
fmt,” Dobrynin said. “WaitJl:t^ 
Eventually, the CIA report*- 
‘ed the. Russians; were fitting' 
- capsules into* the silos which 
contained electrical cables for 
^transmitting > launch com* 
inlands to miaailes surrounding 
Tthe command posL'The ad- 
..^ministration accepted the ex- 
planation, although some offir . 
^ ctals continued to worry that. . 
Vthe command silos could bej 
-converted to launchr' silos ' 


within weeks. 





Ihfr flap <mr the sd-^ 
^ caUed"^“3X’’ " sflos,7 
jl^and ^otber iambiga^ 
i^^^bua .hctmti^ led to^ 
piaunfu^ refine^ 
$ment withih^the^U.S. govem-j 
mant of a neVr mechanism fori 


^fmonitoring* SALT.^ The- focal 
point of the-; “SALTVvej^c^ 
^l&n" bureaucracy^^^^^^ CIA 
^"committee - . called the* ; DCTs 
%(pmetat of Centod Intellig- 
^fence’s) Steering .(^mmittee pnr 



Every day U.S. intelligencel 
agencies take in a raft of mate- j 
rial on activities within the; 
Soviet Union and around the; 
world. The Defense Intelli - 1 
gence Agen^ assembles re^^, 
ports on Soviet weapons pro- ' 
duction. The National Secu- ■ 
rity Agency (created by ^et * 
presidential directive in -1952)4 
at Fort Mesde^ Md., .eaves-, 
drops on Soviet military com-.* 
munications, missile tests end^ 
radar impulses. The 
r secret MationaL :.Raconnai^ 
sance . Office (thb Pentagon 
agency is so secret officials are j 
not allowed to acknowledge it 
'^exists) runs the U.S. spy satel- 
lite program. And the CIA r^ 
ceives reports -from- agents in 
Eastam»^^£uropep^ud even 
> from inside the Soviet Union. ^ 
The steering committee and 
its Monitoring Working Group 
aift through these .materials. 
.The steering committee does 
hot label ambiguous activities 
as violations.. Declaring a 
• violation* is a political judg- 
ment made only at the W^te 
House. . - ^ v V 

. Zbigruew'Btzezinsl^ Presi- 
. dent Carter’s national security 
^affairs adviser,^ receives the 
-DCI’s reports and refers them 
?to the Cabinet-level Special i 
; Coordination V (Committee of 
: the National Security CounciL 
' 'This committee^ in turn, refers 
them to the SALT Working 
^Group, and its-subgroup, the 
SALT Backstopping Commit- 
f:tee. Somewhere between the- 
. working groups -and the Oval| 
-Office a decision is made as to j 
whether a violation has been j 
' detected, and what to do about j 
»» It.' It is a mark of the end of | 
:C<dd Wir that the two super- j 
.'powers created a mechanism j 
to deal with compliance prob- 
lems that might arise under ■ 
the first SALT agreemen^.j 
the Standing > Consultative j 
: Commission,- also known as j 
' the Geneva SCC, which meets 
ly twice a year in Switzerland to. 
^ sort out challenges. Both sides ' 
^have lodged complaints. The; 


CO^’ 
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- Russians, for axampla, charged 
^'that the United States was 
'' hiding something covering 

certain Minuteman' missile 
, sites with • ^environmental” 
covers. They- also asked^ why 
: squatters* were living in Atlas 
^ missile sQos which were deac* 
tii^ted in 1965. Both sides feel 
the SCC^^ fimctioned satis-^ 

; faclnrily.^-';:'';::^ ■' ' 

“I would say it has worked 
^wcU,” says UB. chief negotia- 
tor Ralph Earle; who defended 
the SALT n treaty' daily be- 
fore the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committed “The discus- 
siona^ there have been frank 
and open, and every dispute 
has been resolved.” 

- Because spy satellite pho- 
tography has played such a 

"crucial role in watching the 
* Soviets, the Carter administra- 
rtion toyed with the idea of re- 
leasing some of the high-reso- 
‘ lution photographs in its effort 
, to persuade the Senate of U.S.. 
abdity to. monitor the agree-- 
ment.^ But / cautious intelli-- 
gence veterans^ prevailed, and 
the best work of the satallitae 
were kept under lock and key_ 
“What it came down to,*" 
says Leslie Gelb, who imtil* re- 
cently was a key SALT advo- 
cate and ran the State Depart-*^ 

' ment's Bureau of Politfco-Mil- 
itary Affairs, “was the slippery 
' slope.. It you released ' some 
photographs, .you would be 
under ' pressure^ to . release 
more, and therewaena triling 
where it muld 

-Some of the lower r^lution 

- photographs^ taken ^by- 

: eartb resources satellitee ha^ ' 
'.becomeravailable,.“ and they 
^offer'd "unique opportunity to 
lift Ae secrecy surrounding 
number of Soviet installations,- 
u most notably the- missilar test 
center and sp^ headquarters^ 
at Tyuratam. This center^ is 
one of the Soviet strategic mis- 
sile test sites (the other is at 
Pleset8k^_62^8" North latitude, 
40*1^ E^t ‘ longitude); -It. has - 
also been the starting point for j 
all the* early Sputniks,- all ' 
manned flights, all planetary 
and lunar probes, 'some com-' 
munications satellites and 
sorted military vehicles.- : / 


1 - The Russians have tried to 
keep it secret, deceptively 
naming it the “Baikonur Cos- 
modrome” after the town of 
Baikonur, which is 370 kilome- 
ters tnthe northeast. Few for-- 
eighers have ever been allowed 
to .visit the lEalse “Baikonur “ 
Cwhichl- contains- 18-laimchera 
fortesting ICBMs...When visi- 
Itors did come they were flown 
Inat night 

^^To -keep- up the'dweption, 
Soviet. :^ofBcials passed t but j 
false geographical coordinates 
^or the center and' instructed 
VSo^ctxfournalist^ 
theiniorieo on Sdytetmann^ 
r missiona^^ 

^In^thi^ salt: IPdocument^ 
thc^ Russians finally acknowWl 


Any astute person, however, 1 
could have obtained a satellitej 
photograph of the center by j 
asking the . U.S. Geological 
Survey to supply cover^e of 
the geographical coordinates, 

• 45®6' North latituder 63®4' 
East longitude, the true posi- 
tion of the “Baikonur- Cos- 
modrome.*" ^ That- ^Landsat 
satellite photograph of the' 

center, if compared to a Soviet 

map, shows clearly that “Baik- ] 
onur"s” geography corresponds 
convincingly with the Tyira- 
tam area which lies along the 
;^-Sy^Dar^ya River and the rail- 
> - way th»>czars built to connecft 
Orenburg ^ in the -Urala^ with 
ITashkraU It does hot corre- 
' spond at with the little 
sheep town of Baikonur at the 
end of the railway line running 
west from Karaganda and 

* built between the two World 

T What the Tyuratam picture 
_ cannot convey is the sharpness 

- of detail of the best reconnais- 
:fsahce--rpbotographs. '~ Gloria 

Duffey, a former research as- i 
c sistant to Brzezinski at Colum- i 
c:jbia University, recalls a brief<^.! 
ving oh aerial and satellite pho-^ 

, tography she " attended ‘in j 

- March 1978 at the Strat^c , 

- Air Command, Omaha, Neb.:-' - .! 


“First- they flashed . bn thej 
*i!^een a picture of tha Eaa^j 
‘then ' one , of North . America, - 
then one of the East Coast,”’ 
'she recalls. “Next th^ showed _ 
a picture of Manhactan. They 
clicked it down and you could 
see Columbia University. They; ' 
clicked it down again and 3 rou;* 
cbuld see the lettering on the ; 
library, names like ArchimeT-^ 
des. Then they clicked it down : 
'again,* and you could actually- 
see a student on the 'Steps* 
Butler Library reading a copy 
of the - Columbia Spectator,'., 
and you could make out the ^ 
headlineK""^\2j^:;'3^^5^ 

The Air Force; asked to sup- - 
ply these photographs for pub-. 
lication,r * telephoned S AC:^ 

• headqiiairterst but * couldrfind^^ 
no one who remembered 

f-i'Rep.: Les Aspin - {D-;Wis.),\. 
'chairman * of ^he House su^^ 
committeb^^ - on - intelligent ^ 
'oversight, disclosed earlier this" 
;'year ' the_besrUB.^ satellites^ 
' fy W !^early. distinguish an -ob-; ^ 
ject one foot long from an alti4l 
tude. of 100 miles. Paid Ben^j 
'nett, arms control specialist ail 
..the Union of Concerned Scieh-4 j 
'lists, says satellitas may i 
do better^than that, defining:! 
an object as small as three or., 
four inches from 100 miles. 

Satellite photography^ 
made remarkable ' strides in 
the last 20 years. The UB. Big 
Bird satellite passes over the^ 
Semt* Union every 90 min- 
utes, scanning large swatos of 
territory. On command, it can^j 
zoom in for a closer Iwk. It de^,:; 
Olivers its take by jettisoning up | 
••to six 'Canisters of film by para^i 
chute. These_are scooped up in t 

mid-air by “Skyhook*" C-lSOs 
(see photos page 30) or he- 
licopters, or are retrieved from 
the ocean by Navy ships. 

The newest satellite, the 
KH-11, is even more sophisti- 
cated. Somr of its capabilities 
became known because of the 
espionage trial of Edward 
Kampiles, 23, a disgruntled 
CIA employe who sold a KH- 
11' manual to a Soviet agent in 
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KH-ll, lik« Big Bird, has 
wide*look and cioaa*look func* 
tions. It turns what it sees into 
electronic impulses which are 
then transmitted to earths 
The KH-11 is believed to carry 
an on-board computer capable 
of comparing shots taken &om 
similar positions in space and 
noting changes. Once the KH- 
11 images are transmitted to 
earth, they are reconstituted 
into viewable photos. * 

Scientists have found that 
'‘false color” images possess! 

advantages over ordinary color 
or black-and-white. By taking 
pictures in different bands of ‘ 
ther^Gok)c:spttctruxxc:xphot^^ — : 
alysts can spot distinctiye fea-^ 
tures. For example, the human 
eye cannot distinguish be- 
tween green pcunt on a missile 
silo and surrounding foliage of 
trees. But infrared photogra^ 
phy will turn foliage bright 
red, and green paint blue. 

“The satellite photographs 
are remarkably versatile,” says 
William Colby, former director 
of the CIA. “WeVe used them 
occasionaUy to check up on the 
credibility of Soviet defectors. 

A defector might tell you 
something, and then you could 
go photograph it and see if it. 
made sense. Or you could pho- 
tograph his hometown, then 
quiz him about the layout of 
various buildings, and so forth,, 
and see how good a memory he 
had, or how accurate his ohser- - 
vations were.*!— 

Colby is an international 
lawyer for the Washington 
firm of Reid and Priest.' ' A ■ 
strong advocate of SALT H, he 
stresses openness. ^ ^ — 

“The more ^ the :iUnited 1 
States and Soviet Union know ; 
about each other, the better 
off we'll be,” he says icily.:.. 
“That’s what I told Brezhnev*^ 
myself.” 

The Soviet Union* Colby-^ 
says, is a clo8^ society,J de*^ 
spite its huge out{mt ip bool^ 


charts, techni^ journals, ma- 
gazines and news reports. Fur- 
thermore, the Soviet Union is 
unlikely to become as open as 
the United States in the for- 
seeable future. Therefore, 
Colby says, the American espi- 
onage effort must go on. 

B esides taking pho- 
tographs, satellites 
do numerous other 
jobs in the spy busi- 
n ess. . 

Military communication 
satellites link {secret agents 
with headquajteis. These 
“ 3 tore/dump“ ^satellites re- 
(Dsvve^store-- retransmit 

messages which are fired off in . 
rapid bursts by agents and, it 
is hoped, avoid detection by 
the adversary's counterintelli- 
gence. 

“Ferret”, satellites listen to 
the other aide’s electronic 
emissions which reveal details 
_of air^defense systems, disclose 
heightened states of military 
readiness, and provide data on 
military operations. The 
United States, for example, 

' monitored the desperate com- 
munications between ground 
control at the Baikonur Cos- 
^ modrome and Cosmonaut Vla- 
dimir Komarov, whose Soyuz- 
spacecraft malfimctioned,.^ 
killing him on re-entry. 

Before .Komarov was or- 
dered down April 24, 1967, 
^ovmt premier ^Aleksei Kosy- j 
gin and Komarov’s wife were 
patchy through to the space- 
man in distress for an extraor- ^ 
' dinary,' and touching, leave- ' 
taking. ’ 

; The NSA refused to' release 
a transcript of the interchange, 
or even to confirm its exist-- 
ence, in response to a Freedom 
_of Information petition, evenj 
though the London Daily Tel-.^ 
egraph. published ^ an account ' 
of the incident m l97& based 
on an interview with the mom- 


tor who overheard it. 

The monitor said the Soviet 
, ground command directed Ko- 
marov to take certain manual 
actions. ‘ 

“I am doing it, but it doesn’t 
work,” the cosmonaut replied 
in frustration. 

When it became obvious 
both the space ship and 
Komarov were doomed, 
Komarov’s wife was patched 
through to the craft. 

“I love you, I love you,” she 
cried in great distress. / 

“I love you too,17 he replied, 
“and the baby, and the baby. 
Go home now. Go home.”’^ 

A Ih^ iacer^Kosygin came^ 
on thn aixf ^ ^ * 

“You and your kind made 
the greatest achievements in 
Russian history,” Kosygin said 
_ solemnly. J'We: are proud of 
you. You* will almys be 
' remembered.” 

The ship tumbled in orbit 
and neither ground control nor 
Komarov was able to stabilize 
it. The main parachute failed 
to opeu properly and tangled 
with the emergency parachute. 
Just before ground control lost 
contact with Komarov, he 
screamed: “You’ve got to do 
something. I don’t wantto die.” 

ne of the most dif- 
% ficult tasks of the 
■ intelligence com- 
M munity is to keep 
^ 00 ^ from drowning in 
a mass of raw data. The size of 
the Soviet Union — ^tbe world’s 
largest country, with 8.65 mil- 
lion square miles of territory — 
complicates the organizational 
headache. The U.S.SJI. ex- 
tends 6,000 miles from Eastern 
Europe - to the Pacific and 
arches through It time zones.^! 
lit stretches^ 3,000 miles from 
north ‘ to south. - Knowing 
where "to look,*' and what to* 
look for, is the key to the pho-r 
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The railroade" are a good 
starting point* U nlik e the 
United States, the Soviet 
Union does not have a highly 
developed road system, and 95 
percent of its freight moves by- 
rail or inland water. Therefore, 
since the balloon and U-2 spy 
nights of the 19608, intelli- 
gence experts have been scru- 
tinizing railways. 

The railways lead to many 
interesting places— to tank 
and munitions factories as well 
as to the medium-range and 
intercontinental missile fields. 
The fields, covering dozens of 
square milM and containing 50 

to l(XF9aee^apiewrare=typi^ - 
cally located near spurs ofTthw^ 
rnain railroad line thioughoutv 1 
the central part of the Soviet- 
Union. 

Shipyards are * relatively‘_r; 
easy to spot because they are 
large installations near opm 
water or on the Volga River 
where much <rf the work is 

done in the open. ~ 

. Although the Soviets have 
begun covering over their sub-, 
marine yards, eventually the 
boats slide down the ways and 
tie up at docks where their 
missile-launching tubes are 
easily counted from space. 

Naval intelligence looks for 
other developments as welL 
Sometimes what is detected is 
confusing and deceptive, such 
as arbitrary changes in hull 
numbers. The Kiev helicopter 
carrier, for example, changed 
its hull number from 860 in 
1976 to 812 in 1978. 

During the last 30 years. Air' 

. Force ^ intelligence 'has de-< 
ployed enormous resources to* 
identify Soviet aircraft facto- 
ries and design bureaus as well 
as to assess their potentml and 
actual production. History has 
lent a helping hand. - - 

In 1946, .the Russians dis^ 
mantled whole factories from 
the Soviet zone of Germany 
and signed up thousands of 
. German technicians to work in^ 
the Soviet . Union.- Knowing 
German factory layout and 
work habiU, Air Force, intelli-. 
gence made detailed estimates^ 
of . Soviet' .^capacity. >Theyt 


watched deliveries of subcom- 1 
ponents to factories and devel- 
oped an input-output formula 
baaed on German experience 
and tested in practice, to pre- \ 
diet Soviet aircraft output. | 

‘*In estimating aircraft pro- 
duction,” says Ray Cline, CIA 
deputy director for intelli- 
gence from 1962 to 1966, ‘*we 
can often observe ainfraft 
parked outside factories. Our 
estimates may be as good as 1 
percent. But what you worry 
about is whether the Russians 
will introduce a new factory 
secretly that you haven’t spot- 
ted.” - ■ ^ ' 

- The-AiS'Fojccaias identified ^ ^ 
16 majors: aircraft— design - 
bureaus which are assoda^ 
with one to three factories. | 
Where possible the Air Force 
has obtained photographs of 
these plants, some of them 
snapped by cooperative tour- 
ists or military attaches. UB— 
experts are now watching for 
the appearance of at least two 
new Soviet strategic bombers 
to replace the TU-95 and 
Myasishchev-4 which are 
counted under terms of the 
SALT treaty. : 

Most Soviet weapons 33 ^ 
terns are derivatives of earlier 
technology, which has helped 
the intelligence community 

enormously in following Soviet 
missile development. The Rus- 
sians, who were well-versed in 
the physics of rocket propul- 
sion, used the German V-2 as 
the starting point for their 
first medium-range missiles. 

; Ser^i Korolyov (1907-1966), 
who lived under the secret title 
of ^chief 'designer of rocket- 
cosmic systems” for many 
years* is the designer of the SS- 
- 6, the Soviet Union’s fust in- 
tercontinental ballistic rocket. 
This ICBM first flew in Au-. 
gust' 1957 from Tyuratam and 
developed into the workhorse 
Vostok space booster which is 
still in use. - ^ 

One of Korolyovas chief 
nvals^ M. K. -Yangel .(191l-> 

^ 1971) and his Dnepropetrovsk 
design bureau is edited with j 
developing the major Russ^buq > 
strategic missiles; the SS-7, :: 
SS-9, . SS-17 and the SS-18, 
which can deliver ' 15,400 ; 
pounds of nuclear warheads.! ;.;;; 


U.S. analysts say V JJ. Chel- 
omei is the designer of the SS- 
8, SS-11 and SS-19 missiles; 
V.N. Nadiradze is credited 
with the SS-13, SS-16 and SS- 
208 ; 

To follow the capabilitiee of 
these missiles, liie United 
States monitors Soviet missile 
tests closely. Electronic posts | 
near the Soviet borders cap- 
ture technical data which each 
znissile sends back to ground 
controllers on 50 radio chan- 
nels. The data tall how well 
the engines burn, rate of fuel 
flow, performance of pumps, 
separatioa of stages, guidance, 
vihration^and sa forth.-.. - 

The.--. National: vSecuritr- 
Agency operates poets at Ka- . 
ramusel, Bexbasi, . Princep, 
Sinop and Diyarbaldr in Tur- 
key to follow medium-range . 
missile tests from Kapustin 
Yar in central Russia. These 
listening posts are being up- 
grade to fix on strategic 
rocket tests as wriL Two poste 
in Iran — ^Tacksman-I and 

Tacksman-n — acquired data 
from-the first stage engines of 
long-range missiles. The 
United States lost these posts 
in the Iranian revolution and ~ 
has not been able to replace 
their ftmetions entirely- 

To monitor “the reentry of 
warheads, the United States 
built an extremely sophisti- 
cated phased-aiiay radar at 
Shemya Island in the Aleuti- 
ans. Known as Cobra Dane, 
the radar is composed of 15,- 
360 active’ radiating elements 
which can transmit pulses to 
track 100 objects simulta- 
neously. Officials say Cobra 
Dane can detect an object the 
size of a basketball at 2,000 
miles and help i&entify a mis- 
sile attack on the United 
States coming across th^ 
North Pole. 
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“I don’t believe we’vej 
missed any major tests, and wei 
were not surprised by their) 
first ICBM testa in 1967/’ says 
Herbert Scoviile, who was as- 
sistant CIA director for scien- 
tific intelligence at the timeJ 
That is important because 
most experts believe the Rus- 
sians would not deploy a new 
rocket, or new warheads, with- 
out thoroughly testing them. 

The likely development of 
the next generation of Soviet 
missiles is predictable, experts 
say. The Russians, unlike 
Americans,^.. maintain perma^ 
netix^dee»gDt:r Jbuieaus. 7 . ^ ^ 
products-are the logical/devel^ ' 
opment of new technology ap- 
plied to earlier systems. U.S. 
officials predict the Soviets 
will develop a mobile ICBM 
(counterpart to the proposed 
American MX) which will be 
solid-fueled. - * 

estimate they will be 
using a basing mode already 
familiar to them like the [me- 
dium-range] SS-20/’ says Dr. 
William Perry, chief of re- 
search at the Pentagon. ’"The 
SS-20 is solid-fueled and very 
successfuL 

”They’Il probably go road- 
mobile. They have to limit 
size, and, therefore, if mobile, 
they will go small, even smal- 
ler than our MX. Since they 
don’t have as many roads, they 
will be limited in size and de- 
ployment.” 

Perry believes the Russians 
are al^ trying to develop a 
high-energy laser beam to in- 
capacitate U.S.. spy satellites. . 

’"They seem to have made a 
judgment that lasers ought to 
be introduced into weapons 
technology,” he says. ”We are 
' watching what they are doing 
very carefully/* ^ 

M o n itor i ng::: 

strategic - bom--: 
bers, ^nuclear : 
submarines,'; 
missile 'f silos ' 
and technology limited- by 
SALT, bf course, is only part 
of the intelligence communis 
t/s effort against the Soviet 
Union. A major priority is 
guarding against a surprise nu-^ 


dear attack: If the Russians | 
were to fire theingiant SS-18s i 

against. the>^U^!.AMinuteman> 
missile force- (eventually I 
against the jMX); l^e United 
States would get about a half 
hour’s warning.. Submarine- 
launched missiles could wipe 
out dtiea and industry in three 
minutes or fees. No city could 
be warned in three minutes, 
but a half hour’s ..warning 
would give the White House 
time to shift its mobile mis- 
siles about to avoid dest^c- 
tion— or to fire them.- ijCi’.^. — 

To get that half hour of 
warning, the United States has 
: positioned two- early^aming^ j 
satellites above Pana m a, one ^ 
looking toward the Pacific^ the : 
other toward' the .Atlantic. A. 
third satellite is stationed over 
the Indian Ocean and stares 
down at the Soviet land mass. 
•These satellites are parked at 
' an altitude of 22,300 miles in 
i-^geo-synchronous” - orbit, • 

• which means they revolve at " 

- the s^e rate as the earth, al- 
*'ways hovering over the- same ' 
spot: ■*- * ' ;■ > ^ ’ ‘T ' 

. Each reportedly carries 12- 
foot-long, infrar^ telescopes 
that detect the searing heat 
of the exhaust plumes of flying 
missQes. Should they detect a 
-launch, the satellites would 
immediately signal UB. com- 
mand headquartenL Tests 
have shown that the infirared 
. sensors are not perfect and oc-; 
^^ionally do not discriminate . 

: between exhaust; plumes and 
Eradiation , . reflected . - from 
^ brightly lighted higbi-altitude; 
clouds. A similar. problem Last 
-September plagued the - Vela 
satellite, - which detected a 
flash: of light in the Indian^ 

" Ocean thaL appea^ to be a 
^nudear explosion- set off by. 
?South Africa. But the satellite 
^as unable to positively iden- < 
ftify it: Some^ experts think itri 
'may have beeii a suj^r-thun^ 
'^derbolt 

% In additiolrtoVarly-waming i;; 
"/satellites, ^ - \ 

‘^series ^ of /ocean- surveillance^l 
^satellitseVuLsed^to sp^^ thede— ^ 
/partore^oi Soriet submarines 
-firom porthnd to keep track of H 
surface':^ ships plying r the^ j 
oceans.- An-oceaa surveillance'^ 
satellite can spot a submarine-'^ 
•in deanrwatar at shalloar^ 


depths. Scientists are report- 
edly working on a sensor to de-. 
tect hot water discharged by a 

nuclear ?ub from the cooling ; 
system around the rector ! 

iT Once *a Soviet submarine 
leaves port, the Navy tries to 
^ keep track of its position at all 
-times, although officers wy 
r they frequently can determine 
u only its approximate location. 

*?■ As part of its anti-subma- 
rine warfare program, the 
Navy drawn on 'hydro- 

- acoustics, the sdence of under- 
water sound waves. It is a fact 
of ph)wics that- every moving 

. hull makes its own distinctive 
^ noise* The bow wave, the flow 
of water along the hull, and 
particularly, the rhythmic 
thudding of the screw produce 
a telltale “signature.” 

' One of the reasons the Navy 

- follows Soviet ships during sea 
trials is to record these sound 
patterns on magnetic tape. 
-The tapJes are sent to the Na- 
tiond Security Agency at Fort 
Meade, Md., where a catalogue 
of Soviet ship sounds is main- 

- tained. * - 

^ Underwater hydrophones, 
helicopters : with “dipping 
sonar,” destroyers, attack sub- 
marines and reconnaissance 
-turcraft- constantly- listen for i 
:the sounds of Soviet subma-j 
^ lines, and the Russians know! 

" it, as evidenced by jurticles in | 

* their technical journals. They j 
are presumably, working on | 
-countermeasures, such as i 
blowing air bubbles around | 
the ship’s bull to alter noise . 

; patterns. ; ^ j 

surveillance 1 
ff requires an inti- j 

knowl^ge* of i 

: ■ Soviet I armaments. ! 

^ ^ Knowing how the ‘ 
Russians build their weapons i 
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helps in* designing counter* J 
measures as ^eU as in building J 
erf active- arms for U.3. force«.i 
U.S.. intelligence is always- 
eager to obtain Soviet weap* 
ons«^ The 1973 Middle East 
.War was a bonanza, but occa- 
sional windfalls also come 
along* In 1976 a disaffected 
Soviet, pilot flew a MiG-25 to 
Japan which proved valuable 
in assessing the sophistication 
. of the Soviet aviation industry* 
^The CIA*s effort to raise a. 
sunken Soviet, ballistic missile. 

: submarina flrom the Pacific in 
1974 ]mth the GiomapExplorer 
was one of the most remarks* 
"'hie r^intelligence operations 
.rever undertaken*. Raising the 
^ Golf-class >diesel-electric sub*.. 
f. marine could have yielded nu* 
^dear warheads, missiles, con* 
-^atruction details^ dphers,f 
codes, enaction devices,, logs, * 
-even persond diaries with tell-: 
f: ing details about life on board* - 
The ' mission.vwas 'aborted 
after the operation was pub- 
licized, despite Colby’s efforts 
to prevent it* Nonetheless, the 
' Glomar Explorer was reported 
. to have raised part of the vee- 
; eel’s how. • •« 

^ * Among the gruesome finds ^ 

^ aboard the sub were the bodies 
of some 10 crew, members (out.~ 
of 82)* OfSdala familiar with 

- the operation said the remains 
were buried at sea according to < 

- the Soviet naval manuaL The 
tceremony .was conducted in 
^^English and Russian,' and both^' 
fthe Soviet/and .American an-; 
^thems 7.wm played..:vPhor; 
;^tographexs recorded the scene i 
' in sound and color. A r^uest. 
rto the CIA, imder theFr^om.^ 
:bf Information Act, to release ^ 
r the photographs was denied.;^; 




Tester. U.S.-Soviet ■ 
interaction has j 
meant more £f ank- 
ness between 




Moscow, publidy and pri- 
vately* Publicly the Soviets , 
broke a 700-year-old tradition - 
of military secrecy by agreeing 
to disdose the number of 
strategic offensive • v^pons 
th^ possess* More privately, 
other are being held. For 
example, Lt. Gen. Samuel Wil- 


- son, a fonner U.S. military at- t 
tache in Moscow; returned to | 
the Soviet capital as chief of 1 
the Pentagon’s Defense Intel- 
ligence Agency and met qui- 
etly with Soviet military ac- r 
Quaintances. Defense . Secre- 
tary Harold Brown has invited 
^hie counterpart. Defense Min* 

. ister Dmitry 'Uscinov,. to visitr 
"the United States to continue 
face-to-face contacts, they ini- 
tiatdl at the Vienna SALT 


summit last June* • - 



good espionage 
effort is not com- 
plete without a 
few exotic assets 
.and a few old- 
-fashioned human spies. The 
^United States > has enjoyed 
: both from time* to time. Elec* 


tronxcar experts^ at the U.S- 
^ Embassy in Moscow eaves- 
: dropped on radio conversa*^ 
r tions between Soviet leaders in 
i the early 19708 as the Soviets 
. drove ' around . thr city ' and 
talked with each other over; 
J^their car radios* ' * - ^ v : 

^ ‘^We learned a little about 
^ their attitudes in the SALT 
; talks and got some idea about' 
Ithe / relationships between 
. leading personalities,” ' says 
one knowledgeable source. ' 


Nikita Khrushchev, . who j 
ruled the Soviet Union be-j 
tween Stalin and Brezhnev, 
used to joke that the . United 
States and the Soviet Union 
\aed the- same spies because 
there* were so many double 
-agents. Neither has stopped 
.seeking good spies or def^- 
tors. In the- late 1950s, the 
.United States and Britain j 
recruited CoL 01^ Penkovsky, i 
*‘ aw officer_Jn'’ military intelH- ■ 
^ gence. He was caught in 1963, 

; tried and executed-. ^ : 

But during his service, he | 
- snapped . some 10,060^ micros*. 

> films- which included technical - 
^descriptions of weapons and -j 
^their deployment- The infbr- | 
iTmatibn he transmitt^ proved 
^invaluable-^ for^the. - study ;.of _ 
i Soviet weapons development^;;^ 
M “We came tmder great pres- 
sure from Congress to say pub- 
jidy what Penkovsky report- i 
recalls ' one former CIA 
'offlci^ “But we always re-^j 
Tsistad. We didn’t want to help ! 
r the - Russians in • making ^ their : ; 
; damage a3sessment*r,%^t 
* : Ambassador Malcolm Too^ 
who returned last month from 
a three-year assignment in 
' Moscow, says spying on the 
Soviets will cont^ue. ^ . 

~ -We’re- both big boys,” he 
says, “and both of us know! 
each is goi^ to engage in this ! 
typ« of activity* We both i 
it in stride and we are hot! 
going to let it influenoe our re- 1 
lations Degatively.’\ • K! 




Nicholas Daniloff is the 
author of The and 

the Cosmos a history of the 
Soviet space program. He 
worked in- Moeeow. from 1961 ^ 
to 1965-' as correspondent 
and now 'wntes on nation^ ee.^ 
curity issties for United Prese 
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FLORIDA TIMBS-UNION 
23 NOVEMBER 1979 


Events in Iran underscore | 
need for, an effective^CIA 1 


“The lesson from the 
events in Iran is that America 
.needs a stronger Central Intel- 
^ligence Agency. 

“Our intelligence oper- 
ations have been operating al- 
most as if America has one 
arm tied behind its back, while 
the rest of the world is. 
swinging with both arms:.' t 

“Why aren’t we anticipat- 
ing these problems rather than 
reacting to them? 

“Why must we be faced 
with no effective options be- 
tween being humiliated and 
sending in the Marines?” , 

These statements by 
Pennsylvania Sen. John Heinz 
are hardly original — jjust 
about any man on the street 
could make them toda>|-f- yet 
noteworthy for two reasons. 

One is the timing: All this 
has been said before'— but 
how people are ready td listen. 

Back in 1975 veteran CIA 
“street man” (spy) Mike Ac- 
kerman told why he resigned 
in a copyrighted article in the 
Miami Herald. His decision 
came after a secret meeting 
“with a Communist source 
who was risking his life to see 
rne. 

“I realized I could not 
jguarantee his security. There 
wa.'i no way I could promise 


him that Some irresponsibl 
member of Congress or (CIA 
ex-employee wouldn’t leak hi 
information or that some re 
porter wouldn’t blast it all ove 
the front page.” 

Former CIA Director Wil 
liam Colby earlier this yeai 
wrote (prophetically) in tht 
Washin^on Star. 

“It is often wise to use the 
minimum necessary interven 
tion (CIA type operations) 
rather than order carrier task 
forces or Marine amphibious 
;groups to the alert.” 

Sen. Daniel Patrick Moy- 
nihan, at about the same time, 
summed matters up bluntly: 

“(Today) there is no intel- 
ligence agency of any conse- 
quence within the ‘United 
States government.” 

The second reason that 
Sen. Heinz’ statement is im- 
portant is that he puts the 
blame where it should be — 
upon the very body which can 
do something about it: 

“Unfortunately, the 
blame for this sad state lies as 
much with the Congress as 
with the administration. In its 
effort to correct abuses Con- 
gress has reined in our intelli- 
gence community to the point 
where it is seriously hand!-, 
capped in its basic mission.”y^ 
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BLUEFIELD TELEGRAPH (W VA. ) 
15 November 1979 

Unleash The CIA? 

One of the “benefits” ot 20th Century 
conununications is that virtually everyone in the 
world knows that a ragtag mob of hysterical; 

Iranian students has demonstrated that the 
United States will meekly accept illegal acts 
a gainst our citizens and our property overseas. 

There also is little doubt that a number of; 
groups in other countries, noting our apparent I 
helplessness in the face of the Iranian ou^p,i 
are giving serious consideration to committing i 
similar crimes against us. And why shouldn’t! 

. they, since it se«ns such an easy thing to do? ■ 

Not too many years ago, ^ United States i 
■would have seen to it that a fanatic like thei 
present ruler of Iran would not have been able tO| 
achieve that position, or if he did, he would have: 
been speedily overthrown. The CIA once knew' 
quite well how to arrange such things. I 

Even in its present battered state, that 
agency may still know how to function in that; 
area, despite the beating it has been taking fromj 
various members of Congress who think things! 
like that aren’t very nice. 

If we manage to get our citizens out of the: 
dutdi^ of these nuts without bloodshed, or if we; 
don’t, someone in Washington had better begini 
giv ing serious thought to letting the CIA deal; 
with this and similar situations, if it is still! 
capable of doing so. | 
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A Blunt question: I 

Whafs spyingr without intelligence?! 


PABIS— The most striking thing about 
the Anthony Blunt story in London — the 
“Fifth Man*'— is that it was not really 
like a spy novel at all. Blunt behaved, 
he claims, as a gentleman, an idealist 
It was idealism, he says in the state- 
ment given journalists Nov. 21, that 
made him a Marxist in the mid-1930s, 
and caused him to become' a: spy for the 
Soviet inteihgence servicew^A.^ 

But he did no mat bira.-fae claims: 
He passed on military information at a 
time when Britain and Russia were M- 
lies. He indignantly denies that any Brit^ 
ish agents died as a consequence of his 
actions. " ‘ ^ 

After the war, Blunt says,, be changed 
his mind about the Soviet Union and 
stopped passing them information. But 
1951 he cooperated in the defection of 
Guy Burgess and Donald Maclean. After 
that, he resisted repeated interrogations 
by British counterintelligence, keeping 
his secrets until 1964 because of “per- 
sonal loyalty; I could not denounce my 
friends.’* In that year he was again ap- 
proached by the security people who 
offered him immunity, and he talked. . 

The affair has a homosexual element 
Burgess and Blunt were close, although 
the latter denies that they were Iovmts. 
M^lean, altnough marned^had been 

homosexually comiNromised by Burgess. 

One reads between the lines of Blunt's 
statement words written by E.M. Tors- 
ter, the English novelist [“A Passage to 
India," “The Longest Joumey'T: “If I 
had to choose between betraying my 
country and betraying my friend, I hope 
that I should have the guts to betray my 
count^.^ ... . . Love and loyalty to an 
ndividual can run counter to the claims 
of the State. When they do— down with 
the State, say I, which means that tho| 
State would down me." - ■ ; ^ 

But of course the state did not down 
Blunt. That is exactly the reason for the 
present scandal. Blunt came out of it 
very well; ho was given the job of Keep- 
er of tho Queen's Pictures' [and kept it 
even after confessing] he was mado a 
knight fpEi his services to art. It looks as 
if eveix.iiew ho^will. iiptr^ bad]y;v 


Forster, though, said something else 
just before his remark on friendship. He 
said “I bate the idea of causes." He 
said that at the back of every great 
cause or creed there is “something ter- 
rible aM hard for which the wtmhipper 
may one day be required to suffer." But 
^.the, case» of/ Blunt, Philby, Burgess, 
and'^Macleah, ail. worshippers of. commu- 
nisniy this.haid thing was not required— i 
unless permanent residence in Russial 
can betaken as suffering.^ . .. r. . 

It may be; it seems to have finished 
off Burgess^ Blunt also preferred to take 
his clync es L ondon, even fchoi^ his 

Soviet contact ordered him to leave with j 
Burgess in 19SL “I couldn't bear the 
thought of living in^Russia," he said. 

No one suffered* an^dhing worse than 
exile. No one had his fingtfnaiis re- 
moved or was connected to the electrici- 
ty supply while being questioned. There 
were no-, “terminations with extreme 
prejudice," to use a phrase which is, 
regrettably, of American origin. 

Philby, under suspicion, nonetheless 
was sent off to Beirut with good jobs 
writing for The Economist and The Ob- 
server. He got away to the Soviet Union 
in 1963, according to one account, be- 
cause* when the intelligence service toldj 
him to come back to London for more 
questioning, he refused, and there wasi 
nothing to be done because it was for-| 
eign territoiy. 

James Bond' would have- known what 
to do. Graham &eene, in his latest nov- 
el about British spies, “The Human Fac- 
tor/^- has a bloodthirsty doctor in the 
security service who responds to the 
suggestion of ’a superior, about the way 
to handle a Blunt— a su^)ected traitor: 

“I quite understand. He should die qui- 
etly, ^acefuUyj without pain too, poor 
chq>. Fain, sometimes shows on^ the 

The real Secret Intelligence Service 
seems not to have been up to this- land 
of discreet dedsioo and artion^ Its crit- 
ics would seem, though, to have Greene- 
likr stands^ The SIS is said to have\ 


been slack and class-conscious, excusing 
Blunt, the vicar's son, while lower-mid- 
dle class spies like George Blake and 
William Vassall were locked up. 

No doubt there, is something in this. 
People .do look after their own; class^ 
justice does function nearly everywhere, 
and certainly in England. Friends look 
after friends. That Forster was 

writing about. ^ ‘ " * 

The suspicion remains that none of 
this is quite important It can be argued 
that spying in peacetime produces very 
little that is usefuL In peacetime— or| 
Cold War-> what is needed is not spie s i 
but intelligence, and intelligen ce comes 
from deep knowledge and understandin g 
of a country and a po Utical culturcTlt 
does not come from stolen secrets or 
double avents. 

Good intelligence would have spare d 
the United States its present gri5in 
"Iran, bovin g was, and remains^ irreife 


vant 


. There 


were aU t oo many Arn^ 
can spies in Ira n between 1953, when th » 
s hah was restored to power with C IA 
help, and last year. There was aMh e 
"game time a near-totat lacK ot inteil i* 
gence about Iran. - " 

That is a problem besidr which double 
and triple agents, old-pals{ protection,! 
student communism at Oxford and! 
Cambridge, and the rest are trivial mat- 
ters. And the more people concentrate] 
upon spies, th» more w# are distracted 
from the problem of intelligencer 


[Mr. Pfaff, the author of several 
books, writes political commentary 
for New Yorker magazine J 
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U.S. Studying Ways to Bolster Strerigtii in Mideast; 


By RICHARD BURT 

Sptdil to Ibt Nt» York ‘XlOM 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 9 — President 
Carter has instructed his senior advisers 
to examine several alternatives for bol- 
stering American military power in the 
Middle East and the Persian Gulf, Includ- 
ing the establishment of a permanent 
military base in the region. Government 
officials said today. 

Although Mr. Carter appears to have 
ruled out the use of military force in the 
cnsis in Iran for the time being, officials 
3aid Che Inm situation had created high- 
level Interest in. working out a new strat- 
egy for coping with turmoil in the area. 

Senior aides are said to disagree on 
what steps should be taken in the near fu- 
ture, but a senior official said there was 
**an emerging consensus*’ that the United 
States had to strengthen its presence in 
the region and to cement military ties 
with friendly governments there. 

In line with this view, officials said the 
Administration was now discussing the 
creation of a special miliUry command 
for the Middle East and the Persian Gulf 
as well as the esublishment of one or 
more military bases in such countries as 
Saudi Arabia, Oman or Somalia. Many 
nations in the area have said in the past 
that they would not permit American 
troops to be sucioned on their soil. 

PenUgon Lists Options 

At a meeting at Camp David two weeks 
ago, the officials said, Mr. Carter asked 
Secretary of Defense Harold Brown and 
the members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff* 
to draw up a list of long-range options for 
strengthening American forces in the 
area. They said that the Pentagon’s list 
as well as other military alternatives 
were discussed last week by Mr. Brown 
and other Cabinet members at a meeting 
of the National Security council. 

Although White House aides declined to 
discuss the outcome of the meeting, a de-- 
fense aide said the Pentagon received a 
memorandum last week from Zbigniew 
Brzezinskl, Mr. Carter’s national se- 
curity adviser, instructing military plan- 
ners to determine which nations around 
the Persian Gulf could provide ’’host 
country support” for American forces. 

Other officials reported that in coming 
weeks the Administration would be hold- 
ing discreet talks with prtvWestem gov- 
emments in the area on the questions of 
closer military ties and the possible sta- 
tioning of American naval and air forces. 


After the ouster of the Shah of Iran 
early this year, Secretary Brown visited 
several moderate Arab nations and re- 
portedly raised the possibility of an 
American base with leaders in Saudi Ara- 
bia. Althou^ the Saudis are said to have 
expressed xeen interest in continuing 
military support, theideaof an American 
base was evidently ruled out on the 
ground that it would provoke more radi- 
cal governments in the region. 

Strategie Importance of Region - 

The Iran crisis is said to have under- 
scored the strategic importance of the 
Persian Gulf. The Administration has ac- 
celerated plans for creating a 110,000- 
man ’’rapid deployment force” foruaa in 
military conflicts in the area, and offi- 
cials said additional steps were being 
considered, Including the following; 

Q A permanent naval and air presence 
might be established in the re^on. The 
United States now keeps a small, three- 
ship force in the Persian Gulf at Bahrein, 
and larger naval task forces periodiclly 
sail into the Indian Ocean, using facilities 
at the British island of Diego Garcia, 
2,500 miles southeast of the Persian Onlf. 
Saudi Arabia could provide naval and air 
facilities, but officials said the Saudis, 
after the recent turbulence there, were 
highly unlikely to agree to an American 
base. A more likely candidate, they said, 
was Oman, which owns the strate^cally 
situated island of Masira, near the Strait 
of Hormuz. Another possibility, officials 
said, is the Somalian port of Berbers in 
the Arabian Sea, which was used by the 
Soviet Navy until it was ousted in 1978. 

^litary ties with pro-Wcstem gov- 
ernments might be expanded. In addition 
to creating permanent bases, officials 
are discussing arrangements in which 
the United States could use other military 
fadlitieaon a temporary basis. 

9Anew military command might be es- 
tablished. American military command- 
ers in Western Europe now direct any 
xnilltary operations in the Middle East 
and the Persian Gulf. But officials said 
Secretary Brown was studying the possi- 
ble creation of an integrated air, sea and 
ground command for the Middle East, 

^Intellig ence operations might be Im- 
oriovea. qfticiais saia that ootn tHTCen^ l 
tral Intcillgen ee Awncv and the Penta. j 
gon'3 D«(en3e InteUizence Azencv ha d| 
Been ordered to improve me^o^ for co l-i 
lec^g information on oohtical cuTTen tsl 
in tile r^on as weU m So viet mUitanr* 
moves. Tha tn linnrove Intelli.J 


gence. they said, wm given fresh Impetus l 
fast month by the discovery tlist Mosco^ 
^d^<^etiv conciuaed a lante anna des ll 

wnue tne Administration Is clearlJ 
moving to expand the American prasenctt 
in the area, officials said It was unclean 
how far or fast Mr. Carter would go. Offi4 
cials in the State Department repoite^yj 
oppose the establishment of a hast Im 
Oman or elsewhan for fear it would iso4 
late proWesttm governments end draw| 
fire from radical Arab countries. Thet 
idea of using ports in Somalia is also coiwt 
troverslah, with some- aides contending] 
the United States could become embioled 
In the conflict between Somalia and Its 
Soviet-backed neighbor, Ethiopia. J 
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Hugh Sidey " ^ ^ . , / > 

Rising troubles show need 
to work back alleys again 


The United States used to have a 
pretty good back alley act going in 
the shady parts of this old world. 

But we started to close it down 
about five or six-years ago. Pity, We 
might have saved ourselves- some 
real trouble if we had had more i 
i Dior mation, from the bazaars of- 
Iran. And the future niight be a little" I 
more certain if we had more of a feel 
of the barrios of Latin America, and 
we had the will to use that informa- 
tion and maybe a little cash and 
maybe even a little muscle to en- 
courage the people who like us. or to 
dissuade those who might have 
other ideas. . ^ . 

There is simply no way to calcu- 
late how much trouble has been 
turned off or reshaped in the last 35 
years when our intelligenceopera- » 
tives discovered it in manageable 
amounts. But we do not do that any 
longer. A nation of Eagle scouts and 
half backs, we have been told, 
should not teach young men to steal 
codes, run arms and sometimes kill. 

Back alleys is a euphemism for 
anyplace where we can get a handle 
on the adversary. The U-2 was in a 
back alley 15 miles above the Soviet 
. Union. The Glomai; Explorer was in 
another while grappling for that 
sunken Russian submarine three 
miles down in the Pacific Ocean. So 
were those agents who dug the tun- 
nel into East Germany in 1956 and 
tapped into the Soviet phone lines; 

Pew people know how much intel- 
ligence we really got out of that lis- 
• tening post, but when it was discov- 
ered our allies took delight in our 
ingenuity, and the enemy knew we 
were still alley fighting. 

V The guys who slithered around 
.and learned about the terrorist plot 
to assassinate Golda Meir, picked up 
the time forChina’s first nuclear 
explosion..' flashed the. very hour 
when Soviectank crews topped off 
their gas tanks in 1968 just-before 
, moving into Czechoslovakia— those 
guys were good in the alleys.' . avuiv. 


'' But most of them are out of it. 
They read history in funny little 
houses in Italy and tend roses in 
Norfolk. But the old urge sometimes 
rises. A. member of the French Se- 
cret Service called a friend of his in 
the CIA a few months back when 
Ayatollah Khomeini was still living 
outside Paris. “My God.'" he pleaded. 

“let’s take care of this now.’" 

Codgers like Averell Harriman. 
who have seen a lot of the world, be- 
lieve we ought to continue the silent 
war in Poland or East Germany or 
wherever. 

- The other night when-a huge 
December moon cast a breathtaking 
luminescence over this, troubled 
city, a former ambassador who had 
fought for American honor through 
four decades remembered the part- 
ing words of Secretary of State Dean 
: Rusk in 1969: “When you are think- 
1 ing about the future. I don’t believe 
I for a minute in blind historical 
forces. People are doing these things 
around the world.” 

A few days ago a former spy gath 
ered for a few h^rs with his buddies 
from the days gone by. What a collec 
tion of talent, he miised to himself as 
he looked around. There was a man 
who had known the court of Jor- 
dan’s King Hussein as well as his 
own family. There was another who 
had moved among the rulers of Sau- 
dia Arabia as if he was one of them. 

'Hiere were wonderful memorr^ 
and stories like the one about the 
CIA’s resident lock picker and safe 
cracker. He had the fingers of Pablo 
Casals. The agency used to ship him 
around the world to get in and copy 
the code books in critical embassies. 
He "failed infrequently. But one 
elaborate entry plot was frustrated 
when a rusty garden gate was closed 
and locked with a huge, old-fash > 


‘After our season of 
disenchantment with the 
CIA, there is a rising 
demand all over 
Washington for a better 
underground early warning 
system, than we now have.’ 


ioned key. “Fingers” was not pre- 
pared for such a Mickey Mouse 
development. 

After our season of disenchant- 
ment with the CIA there is a rising 
demand all over Washington for a 
better underground early warning 
system than we now have. There* 
also is real debate about restoring 
some of the protective secrecy that 
was stripped from our intelligence 
activities and getting the agency 
back in covert operations. 

Information is power in this dan- 
gerous world. Helping friends and 
thwarting enemies is once again an 
obvious necessity of survival. It is so 
much easier to keep a few squads of i 
skilled operatives in the back alleys ! 
than it is to move the fleet around. | 
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AB OUT TIMfl 


^ The “Iraniaa Thing” was untenable from the beginning 
. It was reaily an act of war by a nation which dares not 
iise traditional means to wage war. 

The restraint of onrgowimment throughout the affair 
has been admirable and\we may all be proud of our 
posture. We have not been humiliated; on the contrary, 
we have shown ourselves to be cognizant of our strength, 
the use of w hich wa s not warr anted by the even t 

The days of “gunboat diphnnacy” and utterances like 
“Perdicaris alive, or Raisuii dead!” went out when the 
possibility of total world destruction came in. At least we 
are not ready to precipitate that possibility over this 
relatively innocuous matter. 

Alternate influence; the pressure of economic reprisal 
and the existence of a captive 50,000 students within our 
borders were bound to give pause to those- in Iran who 
were responsible for the misadventure. 

But we shoidd face it We backed the wrong horse in 
Iran and our intdligence forces there were fast asleep. 
The main thing to be learn ed from this whole matter is 
that the CIA is in reality an important feature of our 
defenses whidi, as all thedther features, should cmtinue 
to be built and reinforced by people of the greatest 
competence and patriotism, backed up by a planned 
foreign policy. > 

If the CIA had not bem badly weakened during 
Watergate, would all of this in Iran have happened?. 

Perhaps. Some of the thinp which have happed 
tempt one to wonder whether our intelligence forces 
consist more of foreign than American agents. Controls 
jwithin the agency have been lax, and punishment of 
traitors has been lenient 


I There now, you have something else to worry about 
^ ^Pleasant dreams- .- k ^ , 


EXCERPTED 
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